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ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


The drift of farm hands to the 
towns and factories demands 
more farm mechanization to meet 
Britain’s need for food. ‘ENGLISH 
ELectr:c’ has, over many years, 
made a special study of farm 
electrification, and the Company’s 
electric motors are used to power 
a wide range of labour-saving 
machinery, from automatic ham- 
mermills, threshers and balers to 
butter churns and water pumps. 


As well as helping farmers to 
supply more food to the shops, 
‘ENGLISH ELectric’ helps house- 
wives to conserve and prepare it. 
‘ENGLISH ELectric’ refrigerators, 
cookers and mixers are making 
life easier in countless homes 
throughout the country. 
Wherever electricity. can play its 
part, on the land, in industry or 
in the home, it is generated and 
adapted by “ENGLISH ELECTRIC’ 
for the benefit of mankind. 


The ENGLISH ELECTRIC Company Limited, Queens House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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Commonwealth by Thrift 


HE Commonwealth Conference ended last week as successfully as 
anyone was entitled to expect. The official communiqué consisted, 
it is true, of little but vaguely worded good intentions. But those who 
complain on this score are crying for the moon. More definite action 
was, indeed, imaginable. The conference might have decided to make 
the sterling area a more restricted trading system ; it might have 
denounced the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, declared 
an all-round increase in imperial preferences, and put further quanti- 
tative restrictions on dollar imports. Alternatively, it might have 
decided on a dash for freedom in economic policy. Sterling might 
last weekend have been made convertible, the exchange rate freed, 
the gold reserve thrown (in all probability) to the winds. If the 
Commonwealth had embraced either of these two sets of policies the 
communiqué could have announced immediate action. But it would 
have been bad action—the restrictionist policy wrong in principle, the 
all-out liberal policy ill-judged and, almost certainly, in practice 
short-lived. 


Happily, the conference avoided both extremes. Instead it laid 
down the aim of creating “ by progressive stages and within reasonable 
time . . . an effective multilateral trade and payments system covering 
the widest possible area.” And given that decision, the conference 
inevitably could go no further, publicly, than a declaration of intentions. 
To restore multilateral trade demands action on two fronts: external 
and internal. In external economic policy, it is probably true to say 
that the Commonwealth countries have to make more changes than 
any others before world trade is able to flow more freely. But primary 
responsibility is not sole responsibility. The American postwar policy 
of grants in aid to Europe is plainly going into decline if not coming 
rapidly to an‘end. A substitute has to be found, and the Common- 
wealth cannot move in isolation from it. But the necessary consultation 
with the United States and with Western Europe must wait until the 
next Administration is settled in the American saddle. It is, indeed, 
essential. that the Commonwealth countries should enter upon this 
economic consultation of the West, when it comes, with a clear set 
of proposals. But an attempt to sketch such proposals officially now 
would have been worse than pointless ; it could have done little but 
prejudice the discussion. 


External action is, however, the lesser part of the programme. 
It will be wasted unless the sterling countries are capable of paying 
their way in.a world of greater freedom in trade and payments. Internal 
action to. this end does not have to wait on General Eisenhower. It 
has to wait only on the cabinets and parliaments of the Common- 
wealth countries. The Prime Ministers and Finance Ministers 
assembled in London could not there publicly commit themselves to 
precise measures of retrenchment and disinflation. Mr Butler could 
not choose a Commonwealth communiqué in which to announce that 
he intends, say, to remove the rest of the food subsidies in his next 
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Budget. In internal no less than in external policy, the 


public concern of a Commonwealth conference is 
properly confined to general intentions. Even what 
is said in private cannot indicate how effectively 
these intentions will be translated into practice. 

On this, the most—but also the least—that can 
be said is that the prospects are better now ‘than 
before. For the first time, the Commonwealth 
countries have collectively recognised errors in their 
postwar ways. “ Development ‘of the basic essentials 
has on occasion been impeded by other development of 
a less sound and permanent kind, which has overtaxed 
the countries’ resources and has failed to contribute to 
the building of economic strength.” Objectively, the 
weaknesses are easy to identify. They are, for example, 
in Australia the growth of uneconomic secondary indus- 
tries ; in Britain a building programme that attempts to 
meet a demand for houses inflated by artificially low 
rents and artificially cheap food. The Commonwealth 
communiqué does not cite such examples, and there is 
as yet no evidence that any government really intends 
to mend its ways to a significant extent. But at any rate 
the underlying principle they ought to follow has at last 
been clearly recognised. Neither the United Kingdom 
nor any other Commonwealth country can, by erecting 
a protective fence against world competition, sustain the 
benefits of a humane, fully-employed, gently-inflating 
welfare state. Survival depends on efficiency. The 
Commonwealth cannot shrink behind a fence of con- 
trols ; it has to pay its way in an open, competitive world. 
The test is that “development should be concentrated 
on projects which directly or indirectly contribute to the 
improvement of the area’s balance of payments with the 
rest of the world.”. 


* 


For the sterling area as a whole, it is enough to balance 
external payments. For this country the task is heavier. 
It is, as the conference clearly recognised, to help by 
overseas investment to develop the resources of the rest 
of the Commonwealth. So far since the war such British 
investment has been possible, in parts of the sterling 
area, thanks only to American aid and to borrowing from 
some other countries. In the future investment will 
have to be net investment from this country’s own 
resources. And that has only one source. It means that 
Britain must earn an external surplus ; it must export in 
total more than it imports. There is no political dispute 
about this aim. The Left in this country now fully 
recognises the necessity of an export surplus. Indeed, 
the pundits of the Labour party have got so far, on paper, 
as to discuss whether the surplus should be £350-£400 
million (so says Mr Wilson) or £300 million (so says 
Mr Jay). Such refinements can be left to them. The 
only purpose of figures at this stage is to give a spuriously 
concrete form to ideas that ignore all the real difficulties. 
The point that matters is that the required surplus is 
substantial and the practical problem is how to create 
a surplus at all. 


The task has two aspects. One is to make the surplus 
acceptable to other countries ; British exports must be 
cheap enough for the developing countries to want to buy 
them rather than American or German or Japanese 
goods. The other is to make the surplus available ; the 
country can export more than it imports only if it con- 
sumes less than it produces—if, that is to say, its people 
spend less than their incomes. Investment overseas, just 


‘13 per cent of the gross national product. fixed inyeg 


_ reflected the particular conditions of postwar recovery; 
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as much as investment at home, must be matches » 
saving somewhere in the economy. J 
The first of these two sides to the meda! 
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But the second is of prior importance. There ap . 
possible sources from which Britain can fd capita fy 2% 
investment overseas. Investment at home can Ag 
reduced, or savings must be increased. ‘| first woy ; he 
be disastrous. The Organisation for European Econom 
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ment in Britain is, and has been for years. inadequaig 
If there is to be a surplus available for developmen 
the Commonwealth, and also a healthy volume of capi 
creation at home, the output of the British people yi 
have to exceed their consumption by a double mars: 
These fine plans, in short, depend absolutely on a lap 
volume of savings. 4 

* 


This is the critical issue that any realistic econome 
policy must meet. How can savings be increased ? 
three general methods might be characterised as i 
magic wand, the wise uncle, and self-help. The mag 
wand is higher productivity ; it is commonly assum! 
that as production increases consumption could, fait 
easily, be held steady, so that most of the extra incom 
created by the increased production would be save 
There are two difficulties about this pleasant assumptigy 
First, it is doubtful whether productivity will, in fay 
increase at all rapidly. The rise in recent years hg 


its automatic continuation, in the modern, inflexible 
British economy, was never likely, and this year’s exper 
ence makes it positively unlikely—at least without f 
revolution in the national attitude to work. Even, hor 
ever, if productivity did rise, would savings increag: 
much ? Extra production is always matched by ei 
real income, largely in the hands of wage-earners. Att 
when total saving is so low, it would be miraculowd 
the marginal saving from extra income were high. 

The magic wand, then, is probably a fiction. Tt 
wise uncle is real enough, but grown feeble with ext 
tion. He is, of course, the state, which steps in with ® 
budget surplus to make up for: the lack of privat 
savings. Mr Butler could increase that surplus eitht 
by taxing more without increasing expenditure or 
spending less without cutting taxes. Yet higher taxalel 
would cripple incentives and kill any chance of raisiif 
productivity. If it fell on the rich, it would be pat 
largely at the expense of capital or new saving, not # 
consumption ; that is to say, the state would save omy 
by reducing private saving still further. Extra taxes @ 
the workers would, no bite into personal spendilf 
but they would still damage incentives anc politically 
they are ruled out of court on any substantial scale. 

This must also be said of the alternative method & 


creating a bigger surplus, by cutting expenditure wilt! 
cutting taxes. From the economist’s point 0! view, 
has considerable attractions. But it is higi:!: doubt 
whether any Government will take an axe (0 PU 
iture, and it is almost certain that no © overnme® 

1 incur the political odium and yet eschew °¢ polilt#® 
gain ; if it cuts spendi tan . it will cur ta 
almost as much—and the state will not save MOI. 
On this the lesson of experience is plain. A cemoc™ 
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ernment iS a Poor Saver. The wise uncle might, of 
nurse, be translated imto a tyrant. An authoritarian 
overnment on the Eastern model, willing to exact large 
ced savings and itself taking responsibility for most 

the objects of investment, can save what it chooses. 
ut in a |iberal society, saving depends on self-help. It 
the British people, as individuals and as shareholders 

enterprises, who must save. The state, indeed, is 
sponsible for creating conditions that make saving 
octhwhile ; either it must leave people with more 
scome, after tax, from which they can save, or it must 
ake thri{t—the old virtue of abstaining from consump- 
on—a matter once again Of honour and profit. There 
re no easy ways Of accomplishing this revolution, but 
is the only means -by which this country can have an 
xpanding economy, vigorously re-equipping at home 


Europe Shivers 


) EHIND the bitter conflict of parties now raging in 
) Bonn and the confusion of voices in the French 
Assembly there lies a question about Europe’s defence 
at no one has yet set apart and squarely faced. It is 
ether there is or is mot an alternative to the proposed 
nce Community. If there is, then those French 
serman party politicians who oppose ratification of 
he treaties between Dr Adenauer’s Government and 
he western nations could be acquitted of irresponsible 
bstruction. They could plead that they know of a better 
ayeto bring France and Germany together, to give 
ermans equal status with their allies in Europe and 
» secure the defence of free Europe against the possi- 
pility of Communist aggression. They could convinc- 
gly deny that they are appealing to national feeling 
gainst these treaties in order’ to get domestic political 
vantage ; their patriotism, they could argue, is not the 
pst refuge of scoundrels, but an enlightened view of 
e national and European interest. If they cannot make 
uch a case, if their criticism is merely destructive, then 
he indictment to be drawn against them at this critical 
oment in Europe’s affairs will be severe indeed. 


To take first the matter of fact. In spite of the 
peculations of former German generals and the hints 
t American newspapers, there does not now exist any 
ternative, plan for organising European defence. There 
§ none in the Pentagon and there is none in General 
Ridgway’s headquarters. But that, it will be argued, is 
oly half the matter ; the EDC is not only a project for 
erman rearmament, it is also part of a project for bring- 
g Germany first into a Eur and later into an 
tlantic community. Could that not be done simply 
py inviting unarmed Germany at once to become a 
ember of the North Atlantic Treaty. Organisation ? 
hether it could, in fact, be done is for the Atlantic 
uncil to decide ; but it is safe to say that the Council 
48 not formally considered the idea, for the simple 
<ason that M. Schuman has firmly refused to do so. 
indeed it has this week asked emphatically once again 
or the E.D.C. to be set up. 


The reason for the refusal can be simply described. 
tembership of Nato would give to a sovereign Federal 
epublic a national army, aes own defence ministry. 


d general staff, controlled as to its numbers and 


799 
and creating capital abroad. The schemes that are now 
being mooted on the Left, which visualise such an 
economy but give no place to saving, are fantasies ; if the 
problem is ever faced at all, they will cease to be dreams 
of expansion and become nightmares of rigid state 
control and forced saving. 

The Commonwealth conference has not declared 
actions or propounded detailed programmes, but at least 
it has emphasised this central issue. Conversations with 
the Americans, schemes for convertibility and all the rest, 
will lead nowhere unless the sterling countries can create 
the capital on which their efficiency and wealth in a 
competitive world depend. And there is neither magic 
nor manipulation that will create capital out of nothing. 
Saving is thrift ; it is consuming less ;-and it has to be 
done by people. 


on the Brink 


strength and the purposes for which it could be used 
by the parliament in Bonn. The only restrictions on 
German defence policy would be those embodied in the 
conventions between the Republic on one side and 
Britain, France and the United States on the other. 
Germany, as one of the Atlantic powers, would take a 
full part in the planning of their strategy and political 
activity ; for all practical purposes it would have. the 
same voice and rights as Britain or France. Clearly, 
such a leap back into the first rank is more than 
Germany’s neighbours are yet ready to accept; the 
necessary confidence and trust are not yet fully grown, 
even in Britain, 


Logically, of course, Germany’s return to full equality 
must come one day. Even in the defence community 
Germans would take an important part in the work 
of Nato and of General Ridgway’s headquarters ; but 
they would be under restrictions also accepted by France, 
Italy, and their smaller neighbours. The basic conception 
of EDC was that Dr Adenauer could give up his 
country’s sovereignty in defence if Germany’s neigh- 
bours would do the same. It is this idea of common 
sacrifice that is being everywhere forgotten ; and with 
it is being forgotten the fact that the movement for 
integrating Western Europe will get nowhere until it bas 
grappled with and solved the problem of joint control 
over defence. One way or another, if the Germans are 
to contribute to the defence of Western Europe, the 
will have to be granted equality with the French, the 
Italians and the Low Countries. Is it to be equality 
subject to the controls of a defence community or equality 
in full sovereignty, subject only to the much looser 
restrictions of Nato ? 


There is also a third course of action which has its 
advocates, notably among the Gaullists. It is that the 
Germans should not be rearmed, that the United States 
should contribute even more to the defence of Indo- 
China, and that the French army should bear the main 
burden of protecting Western Europe. This would 
leave the way open to further negotiations about 
Germany with the Russians and restore—so it is argued 
—France’s position as an independent great power. 
Of this argument it is sufficient to say that France is 
incapable of such an effort without American assistance 
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on a visionary scale, and that the German Government 
could not now accept—after all that has been said and 
done—a formal prohibition to rearm. Nor would the 
American and British Governments accept such a solu- 
tion. 

Not only, therefore, does an alternative to EDC not 
exist, but the objections to trying to find one are as 
powerful as ever they were. Certainly it is difficult to 
imagine that all those Frenchmen whe’ object that EDC 
would both renew the German danger and weaken 
France can accept the Nato alternative. And there is 
no doubt at all that the most faithful men around Dr 
Adenauer would bitterly regret any solution that would 
lay on their stripling parliament and state the task of 
controlling alone a revived Wehrmacht. These men 
still see in the defence community not only the means 
of restoring Germany’s position in Europe but also the 
way to maintain the democratic institutions of the 
Republic against the enemy within that has defied them 
in the past. To ignore their view would be to abandon 
Europe’s friends in Germany. 


* 


To this it is sometimes replied that Nato can and 
should be made strong enough to control any resurgence 
of German militarism, that the Atlantic community 
should create institutions like those of the proposed 
European Defence Community. In the circumstances 
of the moment this can hardly be treated as a serious 
argument. It is possible that one day (some will say the 
sooner the better) the fourteen governments of the 
Atlantic alliance will set up a common defence budget, 
integrate their forces, abolish their national staffs and 
create one international staff, and put the whole complex 
under a group of defence commissioners responsible to 
an Atlantic assembly—but that day is still far off. Such 
a scheme is not practical politics for an American 
administration without long and careful preparation of 
public opinion ; and until it is accepted in the United 
States it cannot be accepted in Britain. 

Clearly, however, it is one thing to show that the 
“Nato alternative” to EDC is at present meaningless 
and quite another to pretend that the present treaty 
for a defence community in Europe is perfect. No one 
seriously imagines that, within eighteen months of 
ratification, the French, Italians, Belgians, and the rest 
would abolish their national defence administrations and 
set up an effective international substitute. No one wants 
integration for integration’s sake, or a piece of reorganisa- 
tion which would make Europe’s forces ineffective until 
there are European army corps to accept German divi- 
sions. All kinds of technical and expert objections can 
be made to the treaty’s clauses as they stand. But it 
should not be impossible for the French Assembly to 
ratify en principe, leaving it to the six governments to 
take what changes they wish by means of the time- 
honoured device of protocoles d’application. To create 
a European army might well take a generation; but 
foundations could be laid now without injury to German 
pride, without crippling France’s ability to meet overseas 
commitments, without raising for three or four years 
the question of which country or group of countries will 

inate. It is time that French statesmen said 
these things aloud and persuaded theif people to grasp 
the possibilities of reconciliation with a weakened 
Germany offered by Dr Adenauer’s success this week. 
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Of the attitude of Dr Ollenhauer, leader of the Suu 
Democrat opposition in Germany, it is difficult t m4 
with moderation. He appears to believe that he cad | 
partnership without responsibility, have his cake © 
eat it. He appears to argue that Germany can be te _ 
in some unspecified manner, provided thai the wes, 
republic is not so closely tied to the West ag to on 
re-unification unacceptable to the Russians. He way 
an end to the occupation regime, equality of rights 
his country and full protection from the West; but he 
reserves to any government of which he would te, 
member the freedom to make what bargain it can wi 
the Russians, to merge democratic Western Germay 
with the Communist East. He shares the incurahj 
illusion of European Socialists that they are betty 
thought of in Moscow than their political rivals, and tty 
incurable conviction of Germans that they can hand 
Russians better than anyone else. The Russian tems 
are, in fact, well known, and they are as unacceptable y 
most Germans as they are to the western allies, providing 
their meaning — unity without freedom —is d 
explained. This Dr Adenauer has done, fearlessly a 
honestly ; this Herr Ollenhauer does not do. Hence tk 
undoubted support he has won from nationalist elemens 
in the country and his hopes of winning a general elect 
to decide whether the treaties with the West shal] k 
accepted or torn up. Herr Ollenhauer, it seems, wou 
be an uncomfortable partner in Nato. 

It is possible that ministers and politicians in Frang 
and Germany have been influenced in recent weeks by 
a feeling that an alternative to EDC would be favourably 
considered both in Washington and London. If » 
there is a clear need for saying firmly that they are wrong 
In the belief that the treaties would be ratified, the Alli’ 
have been quietly bringing the occupation regime in 
Western Germany to an end. Does Herr Ollenhaut 
think it either practicable or honourable to suggest th 
those treaties should now be re-negotiated in ther 
entirety ? That he should court the votes of Germa 
nationalism is understandable; but that he should 
threaten the whole structure of western co-operatidt 
without offering any clear alternative is just irresponsible 


« 


For the American, British and French Governments 
the lesson is clear. The whole weight of the westem 
partnership should be thrown behind the treaties. Its 
a profound mistake to think that it should not help #8 
friends in Germany for fear that they will be embarrassed 
On the contrary, in the present state of German opinios, 
the Allies’ support for Dr Adenauer is taken for granted 
by his opponents ; they will respect it if it is prompt asd 
effective and ignore it if it is not. In Paris, too, thet 
are helpful gestures to be recommended. _ If the ratifice 
tion debates in the Assembly could be begun earlier that 
is now contemplated and if French statesmen 


admit that they have a moral responsibility to cy 


through the measure they then the task 
Bonn could be made easier. After all, there must 


some advantage to France in treaties that Germily 


nationalists attack so fiercely ; just as there must be som 
advantage to Germany in treaties that so many F 
nationalists regard with mistrust. It is the ts 


American and British policy to see that French 
German nationalists do not combine to destroy Europe 
integration and defence. | 
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| India’s National Plan 
d 
d 7 HEN, a little over a year ago, the Indian Planning necessary projects but to relegate anything to 
2 W Commission published in draft its first five-year siieetaree Pressure on the Sine te more 
tt plan, it was Clear that a firm attempt had been made to “welfare” has naturally been strong and the proposed 
is give the country’s economy a number of sane and realistic expenditure has risen from {£191 million to £255 
i priorities. The essence of India’s problem is that while: million. Industry, too, has pleaded, not without reason, 
i 8o per cent of its 360 million inhabitants live on the land _for a rather larger role. The sum allotted to it has risen 











i practising a static peasant agriculture, the population by about {£55 million to £130 million, and now covers 
MM increases every year by about 44 million. Indian industry, 8 per cent of the Plan. 
¥ barely thirty years old, cannot absorb these millions ; as All in all, the total contemplated expenditure has risen 
KM it is, che feeding of the urban workers is a perpetual from the £1,120 million of the Draft to about £1,550 
Re hazard. The first task in India must therefore be to million. Yet the modifications have not changed the 
i increase food supplies, to introduce some dynamic essential framework. Agriculture, irrigation and trans- 
elements into the rural economy and so to balance the _ port, with an investment of £1,064 million, still com- 
& inexorable dynamism of the birth-rate. mand 68 per cent of the Plan’s resources. 
2 In the Draft Plan the main emphasis was, very sensibly, India’s national income is estimated at £6,750 million. 
: put upon agriculture, upon the increase in food produc- = Since the annual investment under the Plan is to run at 
K tion by irrigation and better methods of cultivation, upon § about £3374 million, it amounts to no more than § per 
te the raising of rural standards by such means as better cent of its national income. Moreover, the expected 
“ transport, better marketing, rural electricity and  imcrease in national income as a result of the five-year 
J improved administration. The agricultural programmes, _ effort will be only £750 million, of which two-fifths will 
b which also had to include as a matter of emergency the "instantly be swallowed by the consumption of millions 
i unfinished business of resettling some 7 million refugees of new mouths. It is perhaps this perspective that has 
from Pakistan, took up about led critics in India to speak 
two-thirds of the proposed of a.“ modest” plan and to 
m expenditure of the whole question whether it might 
by Plan. The share of industry not have been pitched in a 
by was under seven per cent. rather higher key. 
a In theory, the Plan was It is certainly true that a 
- inaugurated with the publi- national programme of in- 
ce cation of the Draft and some vestment of only § per cent 
ws parts of the programme have a year is low compared with 
¥ in fact been pushed forward other countries. Most 
cit in the last year, But the date European nations have 
a is rather notional. Some of achieved a level of 20 per 
il the biggest schemes—for cent of gross national 
in Mae «instance, the three multi- income at one time or 
se purpose hydro-electric pro- another since the war. Soviet 


jects at Bhakra - Nangal, 
Damodar and Hirakud, or 
; the fertiliser factory at 


Russia maintained a steady 
25 per cent and more in its 
first series of plans. Nor 






4 ; Madras os =. a ebeumtientesll 

ns Sindri— were inaugurated S55, 4 can there be any doubt that 
, bef wre Sn el tee ae . : 

en eclore 1951, The Plan 4 EF the level of investment is the 
tis simply registers their con- aaj «chief determinant of expan- 
jsf inued construction, or, in OO sion. But these comparisons 
od Me the case of Sindri, their |! a leave out of account the 
<i completion, Again, t h €. facts of India’s existence. - 


«ed Gover nment of India’s administrative resources have The starting point is the unutterable poverty of 
been strained to the limit im the last twelve the great majority. In a population of over 360 
— by the successful conduct of the largest million, only about 700,000 are in a position to pay any 
oy rac election ever held. The Plan could not be taxes. In fact, in 1951 only 14,000 people had an income 

; (uly launched at the same time. It was also decided that of than £ ‘The national i 
the Draft Plan Sc et sae ; more 3,000 a year. ¢ national income per 
Siem of pertfagrs<0 ; or 8 ; Rhee at wi head is just under {19. In these conditions, to talk of-a 

finally ; P peg ee ee : higher general rate of saving—in other words, of a further © 

ere: ee fay a _ a 7 > =e restriction of consumption—is to cut a percentage of 
influential public body, Gaby ba Biosoc: 7th Sc ae Indians out of existence altogether. More could no doubt 
final shape of the Plan fixed by the government’s formal. be done to transfer wealth from the few very wealthy 
endorsement, | ae families, but the aggregate result would be negligible and, 

In the year of public discussion, the austerity of the | 12 any case, there is little tradition of conscientious tax 

first Draft has, perils become slightly ica aati paying among the rich in India. As for the middle classes, . 

Like any other democtacy, India has shown that every _ they have already been reduced to a considerable degree 

_ and every group has its own view of priorities and _of frustration by the combined effect of inflation and taxa- 

‘ne trouble has not been to compile a list of urgently tion since the war. 
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This economic stringency could no doubt be countered 
by totalitarian methods. Even a very poor country can 
save 25 per cent of its national income if no one cares very 
much who dies in the process. Communist China, whose 
over-populated land offers a direct analogy with condi- 
tions in India, will no doubt find that ruthlessness is a 
powerful instrument of saving. But the Indians are com- 
mitted to the way of democracy. They cannot let the 
poor die. They cannot completely expropriate the rich. 
They cannot silence-the criticism of the middle class. 
Politically as well as economically, a policy of caution 
alone is practicable. 


Even given this caution, there are formidable obstacles 
to be overcome. It is a hard political fact that most 
people in India at the end of the Five-Year Plan will be 
little better off than they are today. The labour is to 
prevent them slipping back under the inexorable pres- 
sure of rising population. Yet any nation newly tasting 
independence expects its rewards and it cannot be said 
that all Congress politicians have been modest in their 


PATTERN OF OUTLAY IN THE PUBLIC SECTOR 


| 


Revised | Expenditure as in the 
i 


expenditure Draft Plan 
Percentage Percentage 
| Outlay of total Outlay of total 
| during outlay | durmg outlay 
| 1951-56 during | 1951-56 during 
| 1951-56 | 1951-56 
l. AgricultureandCom- | ({ mn.) | (£ mn.) 
munity Develop- | 
GONE SA awe 270:3 17-4 143-3 | 12-8 
Il. Irrigationand Power | 421-1 | 27-2 337-8 | 0-2 
Ill. Transport and Com- | 
munications ..... | 3728 | 24-0 291-1 26-0 
ae, Se eee | 229-8 | 8-4 |} 15-7 6-8 
V. Social Services ..... | « 254-9 | 16-4 | 490-7 17-9 
VIL. Rehabilitation ..... | 63-8 | 4-] 59-3 6-3 
VII. Miscellaneous ...... 39-0 2-5 21-4 1-9 
ROPOLB. ca cakes 6 100-0 1,119-7 100-0 


1,551- 
promises. India’s ideal is the welfare state. Indians are 
not alone in expecting its descent from above and all the 
while Russian and Chinese propaganda reiterates the 
sweets of a succession of painless Communist Five-Year 
Plans. Happily, the average Indian is shrewd. A strain 
of fatalism also gives him political balance. Last year’s 
elections eschewed extremism and gave Congress a 
majority at the centre and in most of the states. Yet there 
is 4 wise saying in Sanskrit that “the earliest indication 
to the people of a wise plan should be its achievement.” 
In India, as elsewhere, there may be a penalty to be paid 
for high promises and hope deferred. 


The administrative problems should not be under- 
rated. It is true that India is unique in Asia in the 
strength of its administrative structure. The legacy of 
the Indian Civil Service is a band of devoted officials who 
have accomplished miracles in the last five years. The 
resettlement of the refugees, the negotiated incorpora- 
tion of over 500 princely states in the Indian Union, last 
year’s elections and, indeed, the scope and detail of the 
Five-Year Plan itself—all these are administrative 
achievements of the highest order. But the introduction 
of the welfare state must mean an enormous multiplica- 
tion of responsibilities. State intervention in industry 
has the same consequence ; and at the most vital level 
of all for the Plan—in the village—administration must 
in some areas be built almost from scratch. The struc- 
ture was always slight in the princely states, and land 
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reform has abolished the old - intermeciaries_y, 


her 20, 1953 
zamindars and the jagi 
peasant is the pivot of the Plan. But in m: 
may be difficult to reach him effectively, 


Of this dilemma, the Indian planners are well aware 
One of their main aims is to fill the vacuum in part jy 
developing the machinery of government, in pan by 
furthering the activities of the villagers themselves 


NY afeas it 


Village councils—panchayats—are being created 


restored, the co-operative movement, which exists to , 
widespread degree only in Madras and Bombay, is to hy 
fostered. On the official side, the States are urged to 
assign responsibility for development to district officers 
and to train village workers whose sphere of action wil 
be the villages themselves. This new approach is being 
tried out in a series of Community Projects covering on 
an average 300 villages in a number of States. It is here. 
incidentally, that the programme of American aid under 
Point Four and the Ford Foundation are making their 
first impact. 


The most immediate problem is, however, financial, 
The Indian Government believes that on a reasonable 
forecast of present revenue, about £1,034} million out 
of the proposed {£1,500 million can be covered by 
receipts and firm saving—this figure includes {97} 
million of foreign aid already given. Perhaps another 
£2174 million can be secured by the release of sterling 
balances. An uncovered balance of {£247} million 
remains and the government frankly admits that since 
further internal saving cannot be undertaken, this 
expenditure under the Plan depends upon the support 
given from abroad. 


It rests with the free nations of the world to decide 
whether, in the widest sense, India is a good investment. 
Yet their decision isy whether they like it or not, set ina 
framework of drama and destiny. Side by side in Asia 
the two most populous and ancient cultures the world 
has ever known are on the brink of an experiment d 
change and modernisation. China’s transformation will 
take place under the star of Communism and total rule. 
If the Soviet analogy holds good, the people will be 
battered into economic growth. India, in choosing the 
way of liberal democracy, has renounced the weapons 
by which spectacular progress can be achieved. Left to 
its Own poverty, it cannot win the race to economic 
strength in which, in the eyes of all Asia, it is now 
engaged against China. 

Yet India has potentially a great asset which China 
very largely lacks. It is the friendship and support of 
wealthier lands enjoying or capable of creating ™ 
exportable surplus of capital. India’s achievements since 
independence leave no doubt of its determination and of 
its ability to maintain a democratic society. Even if there 
were no cold war with Communism, the Wes: would 
have to take a vital interest in this vast attempt (0 trans 
pose into the Asian key the experiment of free socitly. 
As things are, the challenge is clear, for the totalitarian 
have reached India’s frontiers and, willy-nilly, the conte! 
is engaged. In such conditions it would be folly on the 
part of the British Commonwealth or of the United 
States to withhold the margin of assistance which could 
hold India level in the race and enable it to achieve 
economic advance. within a tolerant and humane socitly: 


dars—in many districts. The 
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The Vintner’s Custom 


N his latest essay on how to be one up, Mr Stephen 
| Potter includes, ds an essential part of the pattern of 
Gracious Living, a course in winesmanship. His admir- 
able instructions on how to talk about wine without 
knowing about it will be amplified by the Christmas issues 
of many magazines. But it does not meet the problem of 
how to talk to the real expert. Here Mr Potter advises 
shifting the ground to what he calls “ Percentageship.” 
“Remarks like ‘the consumption of treated vermouth 
rose from 47.§ in 1924 to §8.9 in 1926’ will impart a 
considerable degree of paralysis to any wine’ conversa- 
tion.” This, perhaps, is the technique in which The 
Economist can best be of service to its readers. 


The popular instruction in wine gambits that now 
pours from the book publishers might seem to suggest 
that more wine is drunk in this country than before the 
war. Full employment and the redistribution of income 
have brought wine within the migans of an entirely new 
public ; a new class of tourists takes holidays in wine- 
drinking countries, and beer has become very expensive. 
But if more people are drinking wine, they are drinking 
less in total than they did before the war. The quantity 
of wine consumed is known only approximately. It is 
indicated by customs and excise statistics of quantities 
withdrawn from bond—the point at which the duty is 
paid. These withdrawals precede the public’s purchases 
by weeks or months or even years, but as they are made 
roughly in accordance with the rate of sales, they are a 
fair guide to consumption. The figures, which are 
charted on this page, show that Britain drinks only about 
two-thirds of the wine it drank before the war. 


As the chart shows, it is the heavy wines that have 
fallen on bad times. (Heavy wines have over 2§ per 
cent proof spirit content, or 27 per cent for Common- 
wealth wines ; they include port, sherry, marsala and 
madeira.) The main reason for their loss of popularity 
is the duty, which is now sos. a gallon, compared with 
8s. before the war, while the preferential duty is 40s., 
compared with 4s. before the war. The duty on heavy 
wines was always higher than that on table (ie. light) 
wines, but whereas from the beginning of the century 
until three years ago it was double the lower rate, it is 
now nearly four times as great. In 1949 Sir Stafford 
Cripps reduced the duty on table wines imported in cask 
to 13s. a gallon and freed all wine from quota restrictions, 
in an effort to help the other members of the Organisa- 
tion for European Economic Co-operation, especially 


than the port trade. 


France, The port and sherry shippers feel that the dis- 
crimination is somewhat anomalous. They plead that, 
whereas the capital invested in the wine trade in France 
is nearly all French, much of the capital invested in the 
wines of Spain and Portugal is British. About half the 
port trade is British. Of the three largest sherry shippers, 
exporting all over the world, two are British, and there 
are three other British firms of smaller but still substantial 


size. 
* 


The sherry trade in Britain has less to complain of 
Consumption is down by about 
2§ per cent in quantity, as compared with before the 
war ; but as more people seem to drink the better and 
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gations WITHDRAWALS OF WINE FROM BOND 
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1938-39 46-47 47-48 48-49 49-50 50-5! 


more expensive types of sherry the money value, even 
at 1938-39 prices, is probably not down at all. But 
sherry now has to meet severe competition from two 
sources. One is South African sherry, whose appellation 
the dealers in Spanish sherry contest in the slogan, “ Real 
sherry comes from Spain.” If the South African 
wine producers succeed in improving quality as much 
in the next ten years as they have done in the last ten, 
their competition will indeed be formidable. The new 
popularity of South African sherry has not caused a 
great increase in wine imports from South Africa, for 
it has been offset by a decline in exports of “ port-style ” 
wines. Sherry’s other competitor is gin. Gin became 
the British apéritif during the war when it was all that 
was to be had. A habit once formed is not easily aban- 
doned, and the reappearance of other drinks has not 
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interrupted the steady rise in gin drinking ; withdrawals 
from bond in 1950-51, at 3.8 million gallons, were ovet 
twice the quantity withdrawn in 1938-39. 

The rise in gin drinking has not all been at the expense 
of sherry. It has profited by the scarcity of whisky, and 
it has also contributed to the decline of port, which has 
suffered much more from the change in drinking habits 
than sherry has. Less than half the quantity of port 
consumed in 1938-39 was drunk in 1950-51. Between 
60 and 70 per cent of the port sold in this country before 
the war was sold in public houses ; it was the favourite 
drink of the ladies in the public bar—8d. for a real port 
and 6d. for a “ port style.” But today, the same measure 
costs 3s. 6d. The ladies find it cheaper—and, drink 
for drink, more’ stimulating—to take gin. The “ port 
styles,’ now about 2s. 6d. for the prewar sixpenny 
measure, have fared even worse than port proper. The 
effect on Australia’s exports of wine to Britain can be 
seen in the chart. 


SUPPLIERS OF BRITAIN’S WINE 
(UK imports) 


Portugal France 


italy Australic 


t 
Africa 





Port has also suffered from the belief that it is not 
comme il faut to like sweet wine. In actual fact people 
do like it, but they have persuaded themselves that they 
prefer a dry wine. At least two popular brands of sherry 
get the best of both worlds by putting the word Dry 
into the brand name; but the port shippers have not 
found such an ingenious way of appealing to fashion 
and taste at the same time. A greater problem for the 
port-shippers is, however, that it was a drink for the 
rich at one end of the scale and for the poor at the other. 
It was not on the whole a drink for the middle-classes, 
except on special occasions, and has suffered from the 
processes that have brought more and more people into 
that income range. Those who would once have done 
their drinking after meals, lingering over the port and 
the dessert, now drink before meals and wash up after- 
wards ; and in restaurants people are usually pressed to 
drink liqueurs, which have the advantage of being more 
expensive. But the port trade has hopes that another 
change in British drinking habits is impending. Tele- 
vision has already caused_an increase in the drinking of 
bottled beer ; why should it not restore port to its place 
in the British home ? With some special attraction 
beginning at 8 o’clock, there is no time to drink before 
meals, and the post-prandial drink can come into its 
owg. The British wine producers have thought of this, 
too, and a poster showing the good use that can be made 


of a few minutes’ interval in the television programme is - 


now familiar. The port.trade, assisted by money from 
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Portugal, is about to launch a three-year advertisin 


campaign, mainly in the | at press and addressed 
well-to-do working class “a 


* 


A campaign to promote wine drinking in. veneral jy _ 


also in progress, initiated by the Wine. and Spirit Ags. 


ciation, and financed by a levy on its members. [t jg | 


trying to persuade restaurants and public houses to self 
wine by the glass, and to get wine merchants to sell wing 
tokens for gifts, on the book token principle. Its pub. 
licity, however, is not struggling against the tide as the 
port campaign must do. The consumption of table 
wines has been rising fast and is nearly back to the pre. 
war level. It reacted to the lowering of the duty on 
wine imported in cask precisely as Sir Stafford Cripps 
had no doubt hoped. It rose so much that the duty of 
13s. a gallon in 1950-51 brought in more, at /6 million, 
than a duty of 2§s. a gallon had yielded in 1948-49. 


The change in the guty also had the desired effect ’ 


on French exports. The amount of French wine released 
for consumption in Britain rose by §0 per cent in the 
two years that followed. It did not bring France to the 
head of the list as the principal source of Britain’s imports 


of wine, but in the first ten months of.1952 France is | 


second only to Spain as the principal source, both in 
volume and value. There was also a big increase in 
the proportion of wine imported in bulk ; the amount 
of French wine so imported doubled between 1948-49 
and 1950-51. The phrase mis en bouteilles au 
chateau is a guarantee of quality; but the name of 
reputable British merchant on the label is also a guarantee 
—so much so that the re-export of wine from this country 
will earn more than a million pounds in the current year. 

Wine bottled in London by a good firm is, 0! course, 
appreciably cheaper than the same wine c/idteau— 
bottled. The saving is not solely due to the difference in 
duty ; it is also due to savings in freight, insurance and 
bottling charges. It raises the question whether the wine 
trade could not do more to raise consumption by lower- 
ing costs rather than by advertising. The common 


question is whether costs could be cut if there were fewer 


middlemen. Normally the grower sells to the shipper, 
whose agent in London sells to the wholesaler, who sells 
to the retailer. Retailers and wholesalers, however, often 
overlap. Chain shops, breweries and some big retail 
stores buy direct from the shipper. The economies that 
they effect thereby are small; mass production and 
distribution cannot be introduced into the wine trade; 
and bad mistakes can be made by trying to dispense with 
the agents’ wide experience of the market. firm of 
chain stores, however, has hopes that, by an agreement 
with the Bordeaux growers, it will be able to scll wine 
at less than the usual prices, and so create a new wine 
drinking public in the British working class. 

Perhaps that will have a wonderful effect on industri 
relations in Britain. The Economist of a hundred yeas 
ago would have thought so. ‘‘ Wine,” it declared in the 
issue of October 9, 1852, 

is a cordial, a restorative, a medicine. It seems peculiarly 
adapted, like- tea, to imvigerate the nervous sensibility 
exhausted by the sedentary avocations of. civilised life. -« 
The people of Britain, rich as they are, unable 10 procul 


it at its present exorbitant price, consume the «<P sub> | 
‘stitute manufactured at home. 
Plus ga change.... — 
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NOTES 


The Commonwealth Prime Ministers ended their con- 
ference by agreeing on a new form for the Queen’s style and 
titles. They made a happy choice. The entry of the Asian 
countries into full membership of the Commonwealth had 
made ‘ British Dominions ” inappropriate, and the words are 
dropped ; but it is a typically British spirit of pragmatic 
compromise that inspires the new title: 

In the present stage of development of the Commonwealth 
relationship, it would be in accord with the established con- 
stitutional position that each member country should use 
for its own purposes a form of title which suits its own 
particular cixcumstances but retains a substantial element 
which is common to all. 


Flexibility and guud sense could hardly go further or 
emphasise more fully the real unity of ‘the Commonwealth. 
Everywhere the Queen will be known as Head of the Com- 
monwealth, the phrase adopted in 1949 when India became a 
republic. In India, that title will be all. In Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand and Pakistan the title will specifically refer to 
the United Kingdom as well as to the Queen’s “ other realms 
and territories.” In South Africa and Ceylon it will not ; 
that has, of course, some political significance. Pakistan, 
again, differs slightly from the other members ; from respect, 
perhaps, for the republic on the border, the form “ Queen of 
Pakistan ” will not be used. South Africa also differs from 
the other Christian members by not using the phrase 
“Defender of the Faith.” It is all, perhaps, very subtle, but 
both what is common and what is different in the titles is 
representative of the nature and the strength of the ties that 
make the Commonwealth a unit. 


* * *® 


Brown’s Study 


The Labour party’s national executive committee 
emerged from its weekend of socialist planning in Brown’s 
Hotel, Mayfair, with ranks and tempers intact. Common 
ground between Bevanites and non-Bevanites has been found 
by the use of the magic word “ planning,” which can mean 
everything from outright nationalisation in Mr Bevan’s mouth 
to bureaucratic prodding with orders and regulations when 
pronounced by Mr Attlee. The executive decided that the 
party should draw up a new United Kingdom plan, probably 
for five years, which will grapple with the difficulties not 
only of this country but of the sterling area. The official 
statement described its purpose as being to assist Britain 
“towards greater viability’ and to enable it to make its 
contribution towards the coherence of the sterling area” 
—language which is surely Mr Bevan’s. The proposals will 
be elaborated by the executive’s sub-committee on policy. 


In this scheme, nationalisation is apparently to be seen 
hot as an end in itself but as a means of furthering “ viability ” 
and sterling “ coherence.” Both Mr Gaitskell and Mr Bevan 
have lately made play with the (shaky) argument that pro- 
duction is increasing in the nationalised coal and steel 
industries, but is declining in the industries in private hands. 
The way things are moving can be seen from the decision 
‘© set up working parties to study further fields for public 
wnership, Heavy engineering, shipbuilding, the aircraft 
peety chemicals and textile machinery are reported to 
Possible candidates which fulfil the latest tests of ripeness 
or nationalisation: they meed heavy capital investment and 
they contribute to the export drive. 

* There is a promising side to all this. One must be thankful 
ae at least the Labour is defining the right objective 
> - policy—that of grappling with the economic problems 

‘itain in the contemporary world. Even Mr Bevan 


OF THE WEEK 


seems to have shifted his ground from preoccupation with 
the social services. The ideas of Mr Gaitskell’s former 
colleague at the Treasury, Mr Douglas Jay, seem to be 
emerging as a possible bridge between the non-Bevanite and 
Bevanite fields of thought about economic policy. Both sides 
endorse his aim of controlling the economy in the interests of 
heavier capital investment, though their endorsement may be 
a little less enthusiastic when the price—in terms of the living 
standards of the voters and the methods of control necessary 
—hbecomes more apparent. At this stage, there is little 
behind the vaguely-sketched proposals except a desperate 
determination to find some formula that will enable the 
Right to square more nationalisation with its conscience and 
moderate the appetite of Mr Bevan’s socialist soul.' The 
people left out in the cold are the Fabians and other 
“ intellectuals ” who a few months ago had awakened to the 
dangers of too much centralisation. 


* * * 


Politics of the Conference 


The Government naturally resisted the Labour party’s 
pressure for a debate on the Commonwealth conference this 
week, before Parliament rose for the month-long recess. [It 
was determined to scramble the Transport Bill through the 
remaining three days of the committee stage. - But a debate 
would have served little purpose in any event. It certainly 
would not have put the Government in any difficulty. Those 
Tory backbenchers for whom all salvation lies in higher 
imperial preferences have so far taken their disappointment 
philosophically. They had been well prepared for it. Pre- 
sumably Mr Butler will at some stage face an embarrassing 
few minutes indicating exactly what exertions for the cause 
of preferences the British delegation made within the confer- 
ence. But that is all ; the Government has dealt with its 
Empire backwoodsmen neatly enough. 


Nor, if one judges by the weekend speeches, would the 
Opposition’s reaction to the Commonwealth conference have 
amounted to a forcible or even a coherent attack. Mr Morri- 
son mildly suggested that the conference had not been “ the 
great success we had hoped.” In the mouths of less senior 
spokesmen, the same thought became “ total failure” or 
“complete failure.” For Mr Wyatt, the communique con- 
tained nothing that was not agreed or known before. But 
perhaps that was a superficial view, for Mr Gordon-Walker 
detected in it “ ominous hints ” that the British Government 
intends to embark on “ further policies of deflation,” and he 
suggested darkly that this might bring the Commonwealth 
into direct party controversy. 


Mr Gaitskell, however, went into detail without finding 
any sinister intentions. His complaint against the Common- 
wealth communique was that it was either p'atitudinous or 
obscure, though his one definite point was relief that there 
had been no (immediate) action about convertibility. Pre- 
sumably he was here using convertibility in the sense, defined 
in his letter to The Economist a fortnight ago, of “ carrying 
with it non-discrimination.” But in the debate on the Queen's 
speech last month, when he referred to the rumour that the 
Cabinet had all but decided on convertibility, he opposed it 
in the limited sense of recent discussion—convertibility for 
people residing outside the sterling area. Mr Gaitskell 
seems, in short, to be against it all; in spite of the 
international discussions in which the Labour Govern- 
ment accepted multilateral trade as the aim of ~ policy, 
the party is now —< to any changes in exchange policy 
in the foreseeable future. It seems unduly cautious and 
negative for men who cheerfully profess to be working out 
an economic plan for the next five years. 
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M, Pinay on the Edge 

After guiding his. coalition government through crisis 
after crisis, M. Pinay has run into the worst storm yet. His 
survival after the votes of confidence due to be taken next 
week is doubtful. A number of factors have conspired to 
heighten the atmosphere of crisis that invariably. surrounds 
debates on the budget in the French parliament. Budget 
questions proved fatal to M. Pinay’s two predecessors, 
M. Pleven and M. Edgar Faure, whose cabinets were brought 
down in January and February, 1952. It had been expected, 
however, that M. Pinay’s tactical brilliance would gain 
acceptance of a modified programme of fiscal reform. What 
had not been foreseen was the rather sudden decision of the 
Gaullists to overthrow—if they can—the present government 
and to take part in a new coalition. This decision, which was 
expressed when M. ‘Pinay asked for a vote of confidence on 
December oth, has whittled his margin of survival down to 
less than ten votes ; and even the latter are not assured. 


The decision of the Gaullist Rally to go on to the offensive 
has been provoked by the return from Indo-China of General 
Koenig, who would be De Gaulle’s choice for Minister of 
Defence. General Koenig has bitterly criticised the way in 
which Indo-China is being handled, and he has once again 
advanced the Gaullist thesis that Germany is on the way to 


re-establishing its hegemony in Europe while France is~ 


involved in North Africa and the Far East. As a result, the 
Gaullists are determined that M. Schuman and M. Letourneau 
must be displaced. M. Pinay’s often expressed determination 
not to carry on without his Foreign Minister has brought 
the present crisis to an acute point. The Popular Republicans, 
who have so far supported the government, are bent on 
increased social subsidies, and the splinter party representing 
agricultural interests will have nothing to do with fiscal 
reforms involving more equitable taxation of farmers and 
landed proprietors. 

Paradoxical though it may seem, it will be- owing to the 
shortsightedness and ambitions of French Socialists that the 
Gaullists may finally get to power. They have made no 
secret of the fact that they would join a coalition in ordet 
to master it. M. Paul Reynaud has been uttering a series of 
prophetic warnings against the Gaullist Trojan Horse, and 
these may check the levity- with which numerous deputies 
tend to consider a change of cabiriet.. If M. Pinay manages 
to survive it will be owing to a sobering of opinion at the 
jast minute among various sections of the Assembly who may 
still consider him-the lesser of :several evils. 


* * * 


Camp Guards and Communists 


+: The periodic shooting down of riotous .Communist 
prisoners by UN camp guards in Korea is as puzzling.as it 
Szhorrible. It would be Jess puzzling to British opinion if 
the State Department had. furnished any information to 
the British Government about the inquiries into previous 
mmeidents, such as that at Koje which cost 78 livés and that 
in Cheju which cost 45. Mr Nutting sutprised the House 
of Commons _on:Wednesday when he revealed Washington’s 
feluctance to pass the facts to allies whose good name is as 
inuch damaged as that of the Americans by the latest casualty, 
hst from,, Pongam—82. killed and 120 wounded. - 

¢ That, fanatical fighting .men, who link arms and. march 
info machine-gun fire, are extremely hard to control is: 
Obvious. In any large prisoner-of-war camp the oppor- 


tunities for conspiracy and violence are legion: But it appears’ 


that little has been jearnt from the Koje experiences, in 
which the commandant was captured by the prisoners. How: 
do 3,600 men get ertees fe 
impossible to check out S save with the weapons of 
heavily outnumbered guards ? If the Korean pracaees are 
ordered. periodically to stage demonstrations of valour—they 
can hardly expect to escape from the islands—let them find 
minefields or. electrified wire or.other aids to suicide. instead 


in a properly run camp? Is it' 
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of a firing squad. It looks as if the American ang South : 


: 


Korean guards have an impossible task, with the resu}; that 
riot and brutality flare up every two or three months, 


* * * 


Stalin’s Birthday 


When Stalin celebrates on Sunday his 73r< birthday he 
can look back on a recent exceptional burst of . nergy, He 
has produced a fifty-page long economic essay, dclivered : 


speech at the All-Union Party Congress and stood for hours 4 
(he parade 3 


in the Red Square taking the salute during 
celebrating the 35th anniversary of the revolution. [r could 
be argued that Britain’s premier, who is older than Russia's, 
is equally active all the year round; but the road from 
Blenheim to Chequers was easier than that which Joseph 
Vissarionovich Djugashvili had to travel from th« village of 
Didi-Lilo in Georgia to the Kremlin. The squalor ang 
poverty of his childhood, the privations of adolescence, the 
hard life of a professional revolutionary alternating between 
hiding and deportation, the tension of revolution and civil 
war, the strain of the deadly struggle for power and finally of 
the war with Germany—all this should have been sufficient 
to sap the constitution of the sturdiest Georgian. 


Has Stalin then “conquered nature” and have the experi- 


ments of Soviet scientists given their leader a new lease of 


life ? There is no doubt that Stalin would be the first 


benefit from their discoveries and that much time and energy 


have been devoted to the study of longevity. Only last week | 


the Soviet Academy of Medicine held a special meeting at 
which methods of extending life were the chief topic of dis- 
cussion. Indeed, the Kremlin has its own Institute for Long 


Life, of which the chief spokesman and propagandist is the old 
Bolshevik, Olga Lepeshynskaya. She restated a few days ago | 


in Izvestia her confidence in soda baths as an elixir of life 


According to important physiologists, she argued, the span | 


of human life could be extended to 200 years. 


On the other hand, in photographs Stalin looks tired and 
aged. What if, despite soda baths, he should be m 


Methuselah, but an ordinary mortal ? It still seems possible | 
that the recent Congress was his swan song. If so, whatis | 
to be said about the succession to him in those estimates of © 
Soviet intentions about which Amierican, British and other — 
experts seem now to be differing? It is hard to believe — 
that Soviet foreign policy without Stalin would remain | 


unchangéd ; and it is not. unreasonable to suppose that it 


might become less cautious, especially if there were conflicts — 
of personal ambition’ at the top of the Moscow hicrarchy.’ 


* “eee 


Houses—But in the Air? ’ 


_ The Minister ‘of Housing’s decision to allow the almost | 
unlimited building of housés for salé is an excellent thing | 
provided that it doés not ‘show literally concrete results. It | 


is an instalment of the freedom that figured so large!y in Con- 
servative election promises, It may not—it had better not— 
result in many more houses, but foaeo is measured by what 
it is possible to do, not by what is. done. Some controis 


* 


remain. Houses must normally not exceed 1,000 square feet 


in superficial area—slightly larger than the “ People’s Hous : 
—but by special dispensation of the local authority it will be | 


possible to build up to 1,500 feet. The amount of softwood 
used will be limited ; and the peed officer of the Ministry 
of Housing will be able to stop the. 

on application if his area is taking more than 1: share of 
building resonrces. The speculative builder is :surrected 


by giving him an initial allowance of up to 12 licences ; but } 


the rents and selling prices of the houses will be controlled. 





The success of Mr Macmillani’s ing programme 3s 
always catching the peer eth ai 
were clearly nonplussed by this announcement. 11 is dificul 
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for them: to muster righteous wrath about houses for the rich 
at the expense of those for the poor when the Government 
has so casily beaten their record for the building of council 
houses. The number of houses built to let will be about 
235,000 this year, am increase of 29,000 over 1951. Mr 
Macmi!'in made it clear that the licensing procedure would 
be brought into operation again if the building of houses for 
sale proved to impede local authority programmes. But in 
most districts that seems unlikely. Already the number of 


houses built for sale is less than the permitted maximum. 
A year ago the Minister altered the Labour Government’s 
ratio of one house for sale to every four built to let to a ratio 
of one for one. But the actual ratio during this year has 
been only about one licence of a house for sale for every 
fve to let. In a few areas this has been due to the local 
juthority’s prejudice against houses for sale, but the main 
reason |, that not many people want to build houses. 

The new freedom, in fact, is made possible, not by the 
success of the housing programme so much as by Mr 
Butler’s policies. While houses to let are so heavily subsi- 
dised, dearer money has proved a powerful weapon for 
choking the demand for unsubsidised and uncontrolled 
houseroom. The new policy will not reduce the burden of 
the capital subsidies paid on council houses ; but it will do 


no harm provided that it produces only a few more houses 
without increasing that burden. Fortunately for the economy, 
it is unlikely to produce 300,000 houses a year ; and the 
beauty of it, from Mr Macmillan’s point of view, is that 
when that embarrassing target is mentioned he can say 
simply: “ But people can build if they want to.” 


* * * 


Rents, Rates and Costs 


The London County Council is to raise the rents of its 
houses by an average of 2s. 6d. a week from January 26th. 
This decision underlines—all the more forcibly because it 
represents the decision“ of a Labour majority—the out- 


rageously anomalous relation between rents, rates and housing 


Costs. 


[t is anomalous that the minority benefiting from new 
housing schemes should be subsidised by the majority who 
do not—and who, more often than not, are no better off than 
the council tenant. (In 1951 the weekly rate subsidy, quite 
apart from the Exchequer subsidy, amounted for one type of 
house to 26s. 18d. per dwelling.) It is anomalous that one 
class of council tenant—the occupiers of houses built before 
1919—should be given total protection by the Rent Restric- 
tion Acts, while those who happen to be housed in post-1919 
houses must pay whatever rents the council thinks fit to 


charge. But the biggest anomaly of all is the placing of local . 


authorities and private property-owners on a different legal 
footing in the face of economic facts which affect them 
precisely alike. The fact that the LCC’s upkeep costs have 
roughly trebled simce 1938-39—tising from £6 to {17 per 
house—is certainly a logical justification for increasing the 


} Tents out of which these costs must be met. But a still 
| Stronger justification exists for allowing higher rents to the 


private landlord, whose alternative is often not to draw on 


| other resources, as the LCC draws on the rates, but to leave 


repairs undone and deterioration unchecked. One would 
suppose, moreover, that as between the local authority whose 
houses were built as a social service and the private d 
who, no more immorally than any other investor, has chosen 
houses as a source of income, it would be the former rather 
than the latter who should be expected to carry without 


recompense any losses imposed costs. On the 
Contrary ; it is the local madera i eae allowed to 
false rents, the private landlord who may not do so. 

The LCC’s decision is nat, of course, unique. But it affects 
more ‘cnants, and consequently has attracted more attention, 
than similar moves by lesser authorities. In the public mind, 
it should knock the last moral and logical prop from under 


the structure of the Rent Restriction Acts. Their 
survival henceforward will be nakedly recognisable as what it 
has long been in fact—the product of a demagogy and an 
inertia that are equally discreditable. 


* * * 


No Progress in Kenya 


The weakness of the Opposition’s case in the debate on 
Kenya this week was ill-concealed, Its leaders must have 
known that had they been in office they would have been 
impelled to agree to the measures that have, in fact, been 
taken under a Conservative Government. Labour's motion 
began by reaffirming its support of all lawful action to 
re-establish peace and order, but expressed grave concern at 
measures involving the punishment of innocent people— 
which was roughly the view of the Liberal party as well. But 
would Mr Griffiths, who, as Mr Lyttelton reminded the 
House, was Secretary of State when collective punishment 
was imposed in Malaya, have refused to allow similar action 
in Kenya ? 

Yet there is considerable weight in Labour’s fear that 
collective punishment, and other severely repressive measures, 
“ if continued may permanently embitter race relations.” It 
was argued in these columns three weeks ago that the 
measures could be justified if they met with prompt success. 
In fact, there is little sign that fundamentally the situation in 
Kenya is any better, and the grave question facing the 
Government, both here and in Kenya, is whether it is 
prepared to continue these distasteful measures indefinitely— 
in other words, whether it regards the situation in the Kikuyu 
lands as one of prolonged civil war. 


No one will envy Mr Lyttelton or Sir Evelyn Baring his 
task, for it is hard to see what alternative measures could be 
taken. The rest of the Labour motion dealt with the delay 


in setting up the Royal Commission and, pending its report, 
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interim measures such as the progfessive elimination of the 
colour bar, co-operative farming, higher wages, lower cost of 
living, new industries and more housing: in other words, for 
the most part, a long-term programme of economic and social 
development that is indeed badly needed but cannot be 
produced overnight—and is therefore largely irrelevant to the 
question of how to restore law and order. The colour bar 
is, however, a different matter. Its manifestations are so 
varied and its roots so deeply buried that here, too, progress 
can be only gradual—as the Labour motion recognised. With 
the formation of the United Kenya Club, a start has been 
made, but it is only a small one. A determined effort to 
eliminate the colour bar would certainly be unpopular 
among the Europeans, but some liberal action is no 
more than justice at a time when thousands of innocent 
Africans may be punished. It would not be a concession 
to terrorism. It would be a concession to decency and 
humanity, and one that in their own interests the Europeans 
ought to make. No other step that can be taken immediately 
would be so effective in showing the Africans that the Kenya 
Government is as anxious to improve the lot of the mass of 
innocent Africans as it is to repress those guilty of terrorism. 


* * * 


Two Welcomes for Tito 


Marshal Tito is taking no great risk when he says that he 
will abandon his plan of visiting Britain only if half its peopie 
make it clear that they would prefer him to cancel it. In fact, 
the majority of British people are curious to see the man 
who stood up to Stalin, who fought a good fight against the 
Germans, and whose country has two characteristics they 
admire—dour pugnacity and small size. His advisers, who 
have not always accurately interpreted British opinion, should 
try to understand this feeling for “a good little ‘un,” and 
talk a little less of such high falutin’ matters as Labour Party 
interest in the decentralisation of Jugoslav economic controls 
or of the intelligentsia’s interest in the liberalisation of a Com- 
munist state. The Marshal has this further claim on British 
attention that he is the first Communist dictator to make an 
official visit to London ; and he is one who can—with certain 
reserves—be welcomed with respect, not least because he 
is willing to visit the West. 

The reserves have been made clear to the Jugoslav people 
by the ferocity with which the Belgrade press periodically 
attacks them. There are former fighting men who remember 
how Mihailovitch was eliminated. There are friends of the 
West who still languish in Jugoslav gaols. Above all, there 
are Christians—not only Roman Catholics—who know with 
Cardinal Griffin ana the Archbishop of Canterbury that the 
intolerance and materialism of the Communist Party still 
make life weary and dangerous for Catholics and members 
of the Serbian Orthodox Church. If the Marshal will hear 
privately the views of a parliamentary group representing 
various faiths he will do much good. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury put it well when he expressed the hope that 
wrongs would be righted “as a contribution to international 
comity and understanding.” 

There should be some understanding, too, of the Marshal’s 
difficulties. Nothing will shake his ministers’ conviction that 
the Vatican and Italian policy work together against their 
regime ; that is why diplomatic relations with the Vatican 
have been broken off. Likewise, it is not easy for Marxist- 
Leninists to practise or understand real tolerance, especially 
when Leninist-Stalinists outside their borders are doing all 
in their power to make life intolerable for Jugoslavia. If 
Marshal Tito is to savour the breezes of liberalism in London 
they should not blow too fiercely. Above all, it would be a 
pity if Roman Catholics in this country found themselves 
shoulder to shoulder with Communists in public demonstra- 
tions against the visit. Such a united front, however acci- 
dental, between Christians and anti-Christians would be 
ludicrous and ineffective. 
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Deviations in Vienna 


The People’s Peace Congress, which has been meet 
since last Friday in the Vienna State Concer: Hall, he 
turned out to be something of a boomerang fo: jt; Com 
munist sponsors. Instead of the expected galaxy of stars 
from all over the world, only a few of the old familiar faces 
have turned up on the rostrum. M. Joliot-Curic proclaimed 
at length that peace was a good thing and the Dean of 
Canterbury refused to be interviewed in order tha: he might 
“not miss anything of this wonderful Congress.” The 
Communists have, however, snared a prize bird amongst the 
usual doves: M. Sartre arrived in Vienna and disclosed his 
conversion to “ social realism” and his willingness to with. 
draw from performance his‘ earlier anti-Communist drama, 
Les Mains Sales. 

Two issues appear to have damped the ardour of the 
proceedings: the horror caused throughout Western Europe 
by the Prague trial and the Russian rejection of the Indian 

for ending the Korean war. In a gesture unprecedented 
at any previous gathering of this kind, several delegates and 
pov of delegates have sharply challenged their Soviet 
riends ; despite precautions against it, there has been 3 
considerable amount of taneous intervention from the 
floor. Signora Piaggio of Italy challenged the Russians to 
explain why Mr Vyshinsky had rejected the Indian proposals 
before even consulting Peking, and she urged the “ people's 
democracies” to reflect on their own armaments before 
denouncing those in the West. Before the organisers of the 
Congress were able to open the necessary trap-doors and get 
the show rolling again according to plan, a further bomb. 
Prag he aig a Kitchlew, a close friend of 

r Nehru, ur eace Congress to endorse proposals 
superficially like those put forward by India’ in the 
United Nations. He was ily applauded and the name 
of Mr Vyshinsky was bandied about with some irreverence. 

Before matters could get even further out of line, however, 
Mrs Felton rose to declare that no other proposals but those 
put forward by Moscow deserved consideration. She 
repeated the charge made by Mr Kuo Mo-jo, president of 
the Chinese Peace Committee, that the Indian plan was mete 
“appeasement.” Professor Bernal also hastened into the 
breach and assured his listeners that the opponents of the 
Peace Congress were ba of ideas. The spectacle of 
British delegates supporting the Soviet line against an Indian 
group is not without piquancy. 


* * * 


East Germans Tighten Their Belts 


It is not surprising that Herr Grotewoh! should have 
angrily discounted western reports of a serious food crisis m 


Eastern Germany. Such reports must help to make the West _ 


Germans feel that’ they are better off as they are. Yet the 
news is substantially correct. Herr Grotewohl, himself, has 
admitted as much more than once, and so have his colleagues 
—and not only in words. They have, for instance, banned 
the sale of butter in the 
recourse to reserve supplies of meat, fats and sugar ; they 
have disgraced Dr Hamann, the Minister of Trade and 
Supply ; and they have wrenched 15 hapless ministers and 
under-secretaries of state from their desks and sent them of 
at the head of “ brigades ” to scour the countryside for milk 
(to turn into butter), pigs and cattle. 


As far as can be gathered, the harvest in Eastern Germany 
if not good, has not been catastrophically bad —not bad 
enough anyway to account for the present crisis. A variety 
of explanations have been put forward to account !or It. A 
switch of supplies to build up stocks for the new Eas! German 
army may be partly to blame, but this reason can easily be 
exaggerated. 


by the consumer have certainly a part. An 
ciency in the distribution organisation, due largcly t 
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metres away in the valley. 
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new administrative pattern i on the country last 
summer, has undoubtedly been responsible for many local 
shortages. a 

[r mav be that one of the most important reasons ‘for the 
shortage. lies in peasant resistance: to collectivisation,” Since 
last July there has been no rooni for hope that Eastern 
Germany would be spared this ordeal. There~is, of course, 
no lack of dip-service to the voluntary principle; but the 


importance attached to building up the ‘Machine Tractor 
Sion: upon which all but the ciclaoat peasants are depen- 


dent for farm machinery) is only ‘one sign that Messrs 
Grotewohl and Ulbricht are not uninstructed in how. to force 
peasants into collectives. It is true that only about 2 per 
cent of arable land has so far been collectivised ; bit these 
small beginnings have had a quite disproportionate effect 
upon the farmers’ thinking. Even if the more lurid tales of 
sabotage and resistance are taken with a pinch of salt, the 
fact remains that over 2,000 well-to-do farmers fled to the 
West during October. alone ; only men moved by a very 
strong compulsion would abandon their land arid their liveli- 
hood in this way. It is reasonable to accept the reports 
that many of those who stay behind are being highly unco- 
operative, to say the least. aS 


* * * 


Digging among the Ploughed 


The universities, no less than the schools, are much 
exercised by the problem of selection that has been created 
by the postwar extension of education. At a conference in 
London last weekend delegates from all the British univer- 
sities considered, among lesser matters, success and failure 
at the university and their relation to performance in entrance 
examinations. Sir Alexander Carr-Saunders gave some 
interesting figures about the London School of Economics. 
Of 305 students who, in 1949, were admitted to read for 
BSc (Econ), only 207 obtained the degree in 1952 ; 35 had 


withdrawn from the course for various reasons not accounted” 


as failure, but the remaining 63—21 per cent—failed. Only 
2 per cent failed in the final examination ; the rest had 


failed in earlier examinations and had been “ sent down.” 
[heir weakness had been undetected by the entrance 
examination, but it was revealed early in their university 


Careers, 


Sir Alexander suggested that the failures were often those 
10 were “inconspicuous in the student body”; and the 
upression that failure in examinations goes with failure 
) take a full part in the life of the university.was confirmed 
y the experience of Aberdeen University. A frequent cause 
of lailure, it was suggested, is the student’s inability, after 
the spoon-feeding of school work, to adapt himself to 
university methods of teaching. Sir Alexander was right to 
urge that universities should on no account také to spoon- 
lecding themselves; but the co-operation of..the schools 
Should be sought in making sixth form methods of work 
a preparation for the umiversity, as they are in the best 
schools, 

_ Most of what was said at the conference consisted of 
impressions and theories, and served to underline the need 
lor an empirical study of the causes of success and failure. 
A ten-year research project, now half completed, has been 


undertaken by the Nuffield Foundation with the co-operation: 


ot Snetfield University, and should yield some valuable data. 
The inquiry begins in the grammar schools, where university 
Candidates take psychological tests; those who afterwards 
enter the university afe asked to undergo further tests and 
‘© give information about their subsequent careers. All this 
iS telated to their performance in university entrance and 
subsequent examinations, and to their university records as 
4 whoie. The survey would be still more valuable if it 
Could be extended—if more students would supply infor- 
mauon, if more universities would take part, and if the 


‘sil 
duration of the inquiry could be prolonged to cover the 
ent careers of university gfaduates and-not merely 


. their first jobs. That would require more money, which 


the state might have to supply. But it would be. worth while 
spending some money to avoid financing students who cannot 
fully benefit from a university education. 


* * * 


Butter, Bacon and Social Justice 


In the House of Commons last Monday Major Lloyd 
George faced a barrage of Labour questions about certain 
rationed foods of which, according to his interlocutors, the 
poor cannot afford to buy their full entitlement. Large 


quantities of bacon and butter, it appeared, were being left 


on the retailers’ hands by old age pensioners and others with 
small incomes and, most illegally and immorally, supplied by 
those retailers as off-ration supplements to their wealthier 
customers. The Minister’s reply was a straight denial of 
the alleged facts. No one, however, questioned the moral 


basis. of Labour members’ indignation at the idea that those 
“who prefer, and can afford, butter should get the benefit of 


any batter which others, for one reason or another, are not 
buying. The shabby and spiteful doctrine of “ I.can’t, there- 
foré-you ’shan’t ” not only keeps an unchallengeable emotional 
hold on.the Labour party ; for Conservatives it apparently 
has enough validity, or at least enough hypnotic effect, to 
keep them silent when it is reasserted. 


It is particularly and. nakedly silly where bacon and butter 
are concerned. For the consumption of bacon, as the record 
made clear, is actually higher among the poorer than among 
the wealthier consumers—at the-present ration level, in fact, 
it depends on taste ; while butter, according to past Labour 
doctrines, is entirely indistinguishable from margarine, an 


. article of purely symbolical superiority, to be forgone, one 


would think, without the slightest hardship in favour of 
margarine. Those deluded consumers who pretend to dis- 
tinguish genuine butter from the bland,. inoffensive and 
totally uninteresting ersatz should surely be gratefully 
allowed to waste their own money on backing their own 
nutritional fancy, leaving the less extravagant product to fess 
pernickety customers. But that would not suit the Labour 
ethic. Since butter retains, in spite of Dr Summerskili, a 
reputation of especial desirability, social justice demands that 
no more should be available to anyone than the amount 
which the poorest can afford. One can only be thankful for 
those limitations of the administration machine which pre- 
vented, even at Labour’s apogee, the rigid application of this 
principle to all the amenities which make it worth while to 
earn an income above the minimum. 


* « te 


Below. Egypt’s Standards 


The unfounded charge that Britain has been deliberately 
squeezing Egypt and making sterling scarce by not buying its 
cotton has been repeated in an unexpected quarter. It appears 
in the normally impartial and accurate Economic Bulletin of 
the National Bank of Egypt’s Research Department. Tables 
given in another section of the same journal reveal the real 
reason for the decline in British purchases during the period 
under review, namely the price charged by the Egyptiaa 
government then in office. The Bank’s table of Egypt’s 
balance of payments by areas in the first six months of 1952 
shows the grave falling off in the purchases of most major 
buyers—notably the United Kingdom, but also India and 
Western Europe—with reductions (as against the first half of 
1951). of {E22 million, £E13:5 million and {Eto million 
respectively. Bulletin elsewhere mentions that during 
the same period British army expenditures fell by over 
£4 million ; it would have completed the — if ic had 
added that the British were naturally spending less sterling 
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inside Egypt at a time when its government had encouraged 
the local labour and sffiall trading population to leave the 
Canal Zone. — 


The cotton position is, however, the biggest factor in 
Egypt’s earnings of foreign exchange and the following 
British import figures for the first ten months of 1952 show 
how the recession in Lancashire has affected not only Egypt 
but all suppliers, with Brazil suffering most. It should be 
noted than Lancashire regards the Nile Valley as its prime 
supplier only for leng staple cotton—that is, for fibres of 
1} inches or over ; for the medium staple varieties it prefezs 
American types,’ though it turns to Sudanese or Egyptian 
medium staple—the choice of purveyor depends on price— 
whenever dollars are too short to buy from America: 


Britisu Imports oF Raw CoTron 


000,000 Ib 
Jan.—Oct. Jan.—Oct. 

Long staple from 1951 1952 
EBUDE. i vita ckts conctraneas 66 12 
SORORE 6 ib sok 8 es kes nd Coeds 149 59 
Al Othet 5... Goo so. 05.5'es eee 2 5 
217 76 

Medium staple from 
EBV DGs osc ccsccveseatace 65 14 
oe Pe re eee 13 18 
SP sha ns sate nie Saw gue GAS 113 184 
POMEL oncnk sda kd s90Ka vues 115 1 
SOON ons bob ca nee veeeuuae 323 206 
629 423 


These figures do not include purchases from the 1952 crop 
now being sold. Sales records for the period September 1 to 
November 26, 1952, show that Egypt, by comparison with 
the same period of last year, lost*slightly more custom from 
India and Australia than from Great Britain ; there are some 
encouraging signs of a revival in the market for December as 
The Economist goes to press.” Egypt is the victim not of 
deliberate boycott, but of. world over-stocking two and three 
years ago, of a recession in the: world textile trade and of 
its own price policy. Far-from desiring or creating its 
present shortage of sterling, Britain is suffering from it, for 
it is losing contracts and customérs who would have been 
content to go on buying British but are being forced to turn 
to non-sterling suppliers. 


* * + 


Free Trade Begins at Home 


Any hopes that European countries may have had of 
a relaxation of British import controls were rudely dashed 
last week when Mr Eden, presiding at the Council of 
Ministers of OEEC, announced that the gold and dollar 
reserves of the sterling area did not permit of any major 
relaxations on imports from outside it. Members of the 
organisation had been anxiously watching Britain convert its 
deficit in the European Payments Union to a surplus ; for 
it is an important market for all of them and the import cuts 
made twelve months ago, and again last March, wrecked 
many of their export plans. 


No longer is it profitable for France, Belgium and Holland 
to send their pigs to the canning factories to provide this 
country with tinned ham. They have lost, too, the profitable 
market for sweet fat, chocolate crumb and even piping jelly, 
which are only a few of the devices used by British food 
manufacturers to get round domestic sugar rationing. These 
marginal industries that had grown up in Europe because of 
British rationing became lucrative enterprises, though they 
hardly helped to solve its dollar problem ; if anything, they 
made it worse. But Europe, hearing Britain plead with. the 
Commonwealth for freer and expanding trade, was hoping 
that it would set the example by restoring its liberalisation 
programme. 

This apparent British perfidy requires explanation. It 
is true that the drain on the sterling area’s reserves has been 


‘wants to prove his good faith to Europe in this matter, Mr 
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stopped, and that the sterling area is again accumulgin, — 
gold and dollars. But the monthly balance in Britain's ot | 
seas trade accounts is still precarious. To restore the cy 
now would almost certainly perpetuate the biennial CTisis 
and 1953, being an odd a show a large deficit 
More important still is simple fact that, so long a 
Britain’s rationing is maintained, no internal fiscal measures 
can fully cope with keeping its payments accounts in balance 
Rationing implies scarcity, which automatically gives a price 
premium (and generally a large one) to substitutes. European 
manufacturers have not been slow in recent years to show 
British manufacturers how the various restrictions can be 
evaded by dressing up food in a different form or packet 
They would continue to do so, given the opportunity, 


* 


To free trade from restrictions is an objective worthy of 
more than lip service. The fourth annual report of OEEC 
—the best so far—shows quite clearly that it is only through 
freer trade that competitive forces will be allowed to work 
so as to develop production, increase productivity and 
“accelerate the process of progressive adjustment which is 
needed in European production if substantial progress js to 
be achieved towards a better utilisation of European resources 
and capabilities.” But if internal adjustments are not possible 
because of rationing and other forms of economic protection, 
then freedom of trade can lead only to crisis. If Mr Eden 


Butler will have to speed up the process, already started, of 
increasing economic freedom at home. 


A Bad Budget 


It is not to be denied that Mr Disraeli’s Budget is a 
maximum of disturbance to obtain a minimum of benefit. 
The half of the malt and hop duties prospectively repealed, 
the tea duties prospectively lowered, the house tax 
extended and the rate doubled, the income tax modified 
and extended to one species of property in Ireland, all 
the town householders inflamed with discontent, Ireland 
roused into anger, nobody pleased and great numbers of 
persons offended, long debates, and a shattered Ministry, 
are all effected by a Budget which leaves the revenue of 
the Government not much less than. before, and the 
industry of the people with every existing shackle. We 
are to have many changes and no adequate improvement. 
In a commercial country nothing worse can be said of a 
Budget. That no change should be made, except there 
be the highest moral probability that it will effect great 
improvement, is a canon of political science, and par- 
ticularly of the science as professed by Conservatives. 
To reform proved abuses was their only maxim of change. 
The Budget introduces changes which nobody demanded, 
and reforms no abuses. .. . Mr Disraeli’s present changes 
—which are so deficient in any guiding principle that 
they contradict one another—may be followed by other 
similar changes, taking away half the soap duties and 
half the paper duties, and raising the rates on large 
incomes derived from realised property, thus exposing the 
community to a perpetual series of changes in our fiscal 
and commercial relations, unsettling all business, making 
all contracts uncertain, and the rewards of every exertion 
really precarious. There is no greater evil, we repeat, for 
a commercial community than to have and to be 
threatened by continual changes in regulations affecting 
daily business. Our so-called Conservative Ministers, 
however, are beginning a series of great changes w1!hout 
adequate cause, which will beget other similar changes, 
and cannot fail to involve our daily business in perp!<xity 
and confusion, 


The ECronomist 


December 18, 1852 
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of plain and patterned 
fabric woven from Saran 
} yarn ; window coamings, 
ao bulkhead panels, kicking 
plates, luggage compartment and toilet linings, roof trims 
ind labels made of Cobex (vinyl chloride copolymer). 


EUPUUCDUD ELDERS PA 


Plastics combine colour, attractive appearance and 
(oughness. They supply the answer to many problems. If 
= you're in search of a material 
= Men let our Technical Service 
Department tell you how far 
BX Plastics can help. Write to 
Dept. E.A.1 for full range of 


literature. 





BX PLASTICS LTD. 
CHINGFORD, LONDON, E.4 
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From ‘The Times’ 


November 13, 1952 sf : iy iss a, 


An advertisement of The Metal Box Company Ltd., The Langham, Portland Place, London, W.1. 
Britain's Largest Manufacturers of Food Cans and Metal Containers. 


with different reasons for preferring 
pre ESIC T & N corrugated containers 


“T’ve learned to expect good 
Service, prompt delivery, good 
quality and ingenious design 
from T&N. At fair prices too.” 


4 SALES MANAGER 


Seeeeeeoeesoeeeeeeeesesete “ Customers are 
ways attracted by 
Take advantage T & N continas 
Especially colou 

of the Te N 
Advisory Service 


packs harmonizing 
with contents 
carrying attractively 
printed advertising 

May we help to improve your messages.” 

containers or method of pack- 

aging ? Our experience and ex- 

pert knowledge is at your disposal 

— without any obligation, 

















DESPATCH CHIEF * 


“I can double output 
and cut down packing 
room costs by using 
T&N containers. Each 
is * tailor-made ” for its 
particular job.” 
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THOMPSON « NORRIS 





THE ACCOUNTANT A Pioneers of Corrugated Packaging 
“ T & N packs are so light they . THE THOMPSON & NORRIS MFG, CO. LTD. 
cut down freight costs. Because Head Office and Factory : 
they are so strong they reduce Great West Road, Brentford, Middlesex. Telephone : EALing 4555 
risk of damage and loss by” Sales Offices and Factories are localised to give maximum economic service:— 
pilfering.” . CORSTORPHINE, EDINBURGH SHIRLEY, BIRMINGHAM 

Tei.: Edinburgh 67205 | Tel.: Shirley 1171 


WARRENPOINT, NORTHERN IRELAND. Telephone: Warrenpoint 393 
FACTORY ALSO AT; HISTON, CAMBS, 
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Letters to the Editor 


Living with the Dollar 


Si,—Your survey has performed an 
important service in pointing to the 
need for a vast increase in international 
jiquidity, 11 the form of an Atlantic 
Payments Union, to supplement the 
resent inadequate gold reserves. This 
should suffice to act as a buffer, not only 
against seasonal fluctuations, but also 

inst those year to year Huctuations 
ich are probably inevitable in high- 
employment economies. It is not clear, 
however, how you expect by this means 
to solve the chronic “ dollar shortage ” 
which you so admirably diagnose. 

On the one hand you say—with 
perhaps undue pessimism—that the 
sterling area, even by adopting your 
recommendations as to disinflation and 
exchange rate adjustment, though it 
might eliminate the need for dollar aid, 
could not remove the need for dis- 
crimination against dollar goods. On 
the other hand, your Atlantic Payments 
Union has no other weapon to correct 


fundamental disequilibrium among its 


members than to compel deficit countries 
to adopt one or other of the same two 
policies whose adequacy you had 
previously doubted. 

Perhaps your point is that only 
through the pressure of the APU 
could deficit countries be induced to 
pursue these policies with sufficient 
vigour. If you are advocating greater 
international control over exchange- 
rates one would be inclined to applaud. 
But you are vague on this subject. 

Instead you say: “ The main weapon 
to force debtors towards solvency 
should be a far greater insistence on 
internal disinflation.” Dangerous doc- 

To correct a payments deficit 
urtailing aggregate demand for the 
country’s goods and services (as distinct 
irom preventing undue increase in such 
inevitably involves gratuitous 


ment, which could have been avoided by 
( It is no 
ccident that the widespread use of this 
echnique in 1951 and 19§2 has coincided 
ith a serious set-back to the expansion 
ot European production and trade. 
our figure of 3 per cent unemployment 
as a limit beyond which countries should 


not be pressed to deflate is reassuring, 
put many enthusiasts for “monetary 


“iscipline” might find their way on to 


the managing board of an Atlantic Pay- 


ents Union who would regard this as 
usillanimous. 


What could be more dangeroys to the 


Political solidarity of the West than a 


situation in which it could be plausibly 
alleged—-however unjustly—that Euro- 
pean governments were engaged in 
yng unemployment at the behest of 
all Street, etc., ete, ? 
A sounder approach, I 
be (a) to continue walking the tight- 
ope between inflation and deflation, at 
b high level of 
change rate 
undamental di ; 
Dy the persistence of & mee 
Sstrictions, as and when 


done with advantage to export earnings, 
and without stimulating cost inflation at 
home, (c) meanwhile, to continue to 
apply import restriction with discrimin- 
ation so as to avoid the senseless 
throttling of mutual trade between non- 
dollar countries, and (d) to refrain from 
international payments arrangements 
which would encourage a premature 
adoption of nun-discrimination in trade. 
Yours faithfully, 
Marcus FLEMING 
Columbia University, 
New York, N.Y. 


The Claws of the Dove 


- Sit,—May I comment on your leading 
afticle of December 6th, which so rightly 
emphasised the nightmarish features of 
the Prague _ trial. anti-Semitic 
features which erupted so glaringly in the 
course of this trial seem to merge into 
a deeper and even more sinister pattern. 
Two main categories of Communists 
appear to. have been liquidated lately or 
are still being prepared in jail for their 
public ordeal. They seem to be: firstly, 
virtually ali Communists, however ortho- 
dox, whose Stalinist faith may have been 
adulterated by western contacts. The 
majority of those of Jewish origin fall 
into this category; but so do men like 
Clementis, Novomesky, the “demoral- 
ised Interbrigadists ” who had taken part 
in the Spanish Civil War, and a number 
of. others. Secondly, the old party 
apparatus—Slansky, Reicin, Frank, Svab, 
etc.—has been virtually demolished. ‘This 
must seem odd, especially when one 
recalls Stalin’s rise to power as well as 
the fact that the “anti-state conspir- 
atorial centre” now liquidated had 
undoubtedly the dominant position in 


Czechoslovakia in the years 1948-50. 


The trial appears to mark a new stage 
in the process of total absorption of the 
satellite countries in the Soviet mother- 
land. No real “ Titoist” tendencies ever 
appeared among the Communists now 
liquidated. However, the only centres of 
potential, even theoretically possible, 
future opposition have now been 
demolished, undoubtedly by direct 
Moscow intervention.—Yours faithfully, 

H. J. Hayex 

Edgware 


Restless Lraq 


Sir,—While well-intended, the com- 
ment on Iraq in your issue of November 
22nd is based on a misapprehension. You 
maintain that the controversy over direct 
and indirect systems of election is not 
the real issue in dispute. You rightly 
attribute the prevalent “ restlessness ” to 


‘the discontent of a rising middle class 


which finds itself governed by the rural 
classes, that is by “ a peasant population 
that is still in thrall to a small sheikh and 
landlord class.” The unrest, in other 
words, is a phenomenon of what may be 
termed (for the lack of a better phrase) 
a “class-struggle ” 


to that 


—Saleh and Nuri—in order to carry out 
a radical social and economic long-term 
reform, is paradoxical. For such a solu- 
tion would quite clearly mean the sup- 
port of the representatives of what were 
described in your own words as “ land- 
owning and tribal interests.” Do you 
seriously think that either man is capable 
of effecting the necessary reform which 
is, admittedly, so detrimental to his $up- 
porters’ interests ? Have they not both 
been in power, on and off, all through the 
eventful Regency period? And is not 
the present state of discontent the crea- 
tion of their own clique ? To accept this 
line of analysis one is made to believe 
that the rotten boroughs of eighteenth 
century England could not have been 
reformed by any statesman other than 
Sir Robert Walpole. 


Apparently the assumption on which 
your analysis was based is that the Old 
Guard’s “experience” would enable 
them to maintain “stability” in the 
country—a prefequisite for any long- 
term programme of reform. It is sub- 
mitted here, however, that what stability 
the country has seemingly had was 
actually maintained at the expense of 
great instability in the future. One 
hardly need recall the series of abortive 
military coups and tribal uprisings (in 
the South and in the North alike) which 
took place in the Regency period, in 
support of this submission.—Yours 
faithfully, F. SHEHAB 

Baghdad 


Bank Salaries 


Sir,—I fully agree with Messrs. Angus 
Maude and Roy Lewis that the impor- 
tant issue of their book is the relative 
prosperity of the professions. One of 
my complaints, not mentioned in their 
letter, was precisely that the adverse 
comparisons made between conditions in 
the joint stock banks and in other finan- 
cid] institutions are based on misconcep- 
tion. What purpose could be served by 
comparing the earnings of an un- 
appointed bank clerk with those of a 
fully qualified actuary, even if there were 
no dispute about the figures? 

As to commencing salaries, Messrs. 
Maude and Lewis may rest assured that 
their estimates are certainly not over- 
generous. But are they particularly 
relevant to the broader issue? What- 
ever the proper designation of» their 
seniors, juvenile entrants to the banks 
are scarcely, at that stage, “ professional 
people” ; junior clerks naturally receive 


- junior clerks’ wages. 


The point at issue is the prospects that 
banking can offer to those who qualify 
for positions of responsibility, and it 
seems to me beyond dispute that the 
passage to which I referred gives a false 
picture. The authors may not have set 
out to write a vocational guide ; but their 
stimulating book may be used as such, 
and it is for that reason I felt entitled 


(for Banking Information Service) 
London, E.C.3 
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Books and Publications 


Twentieth Century Wellington 


The Private Papers of Douglas Haig, 1914-19. 


Spottiswoode. 383 pages. 2¢s. 


Haig was on the main battle-front of 
the First World War from. beginning to 
end, commanding half the British army 
for the first sixteen months and the whole 
of it for the remaining three years y it 
was his army under his direction which 
finally won the war at a time when 
almost everyone else expected it to last 
another year. He was, except on paper, 


inarticulate ; he exercised no popularity- _ 


winning arts; but his soldiers believed 
in him so intensely that, though Lloyd 
George longed to get rid of him, he never 
dared to do so. 


Throughout the war Haig kept a 
detailed diary, which was sent home in 
instalments, typed, and ultimately bound 
in forty volumes, together with relevant 
Jetters to ot from the writer. Only one- 
sixth of it is published in these closely 
printed pages, but the remainder is, we 
are told, mostly concerned with military 
detail which has lost interest. There has 
been no “ expurgation,” such as was very 
properly exercised by Mr Duff Cooper 
when he wrote Haig’s “ Life’ eighteen 
years ago. One may wonder how Haig 
found time to write at such length. 
Perhaps the answer is that he did not 
play bridge, and took his necessary 
relaxation this way. 


It was more than a mere relaxation. 
How satisfying, for example, after a tire- 
some interview with Generals Wilson 
and: Rawlinson, to add “ Both these men 
are humbugs.” Neither the writer nor 
his subjects deserve to be judged 
primarily by such comments.. Haig is 
anything but inarticulate in his diary. 
Perhaps “mordant” is the best word. 
Dozens of highly placed persons pass 
across the stage, and much more blame 
than praise is bestowed. Even when he 
likes a man he does not necessarily 
admire him. Joffre, for example, was a 
nice old thing, but “the poor man can- 
not argue, nor can he easily read a map.” 


There is only one hero in these diaries, . 


the British soldier, meaning thereby the 
rank and file, the n.c.o.s and the regi- 
mental officers. Corps commanders and 
the like, eminent individuals, may (or 
may not) escape the flick of disparage- 
ment but seldom win a word’ of praise. 


Everyone knows that Haig. had his 
own private wars with Lloyd George, Sir 
Henry Wilson and others. The revela- 
tion of these diaries is the: very low 
opinion Haig entertained -of the French 
armies from start to finish. That has 
caused pain, as well it might, for. the 
French, having failed in 1940, have 
fashioned for themselves a legendary 
version of their performance in 1914-18. 


The striking feature of the book is the 
portrait of the diarist himself ..that 
emerges. This man is not in the least 
like any of the modern generals, the 
Eisenhowers and Montgomerys ; but he 
is very like the Duke of Wellington. 
There is the same natural assumption of 


Edited by Robert Blake, Eyre and 


aristocracy ; Haig’s money came from 
whisky but, as he casually remarks, the 
Haigs of Bernersyde are “the oldest 
family in Scotland” and his marriage 
bad placed him securely within the 
highest circle. Again and again in the 
diary, a man is, or is not, “a gentleman,” 
and that settles it, just as it so often did 
for the Duke. There is the same cool, 
sardonic outlook on men and measures, 
the same curious simplicity and limita- 


tions, the same blend of pride and piety © 


and the same utter integrity. 


The editor contributes a long intro- 
duction covering Haig’s previous career 
and the principal controversies, political 
and military, of the war. Each chapter 
has an introductory note, that on_ the 
Passchendaele controversy, for. example, 
being a model of lucidity ~and> 
impartiality. ‘ . 


Lessons in the Kikuyu 
Mau Mau and the Kikuyu. By L. 5. B. 
Leakey. . Methuen. 1g pages. 78. 6d. 


Although this little book shows signs, 
in the writing, of the haste with which 
it was produced, it nevertheless im- 
presses the reader by its authority and 
complete lack of partisanship. No one 
could be better qualified to write it than 
Dr Leakey, for he was born and bred 
among the Kikuyu people ; speaks their 
language as well as he speaks English ; 
is preparing a detailed study, written 
but still unpublished, of Kikuyu 
customs ; and .worked for two and a 
half years with Kikuyu elders and men 
of his own “age-group” in the tribe. 

What has been described by reporters 
in Kenya since the Mau Mau terrorism 
began becomes much clearer as one 
reads this book: in particular, the 
significance of the oath and hence of the 
oath-cleansing ceremonies. ‘The Kikuyu 
background against which the terrorism 
has been carried out is also much. better 
appreciated: the breakdown of the old 
tribal social customs without anything 
equally valuable and stabilising taking 
their place; the formal » adoption by 
many Kikuyu of Christianity while in 
reality they disown all religion (accord- 
ing to Dr Leakey, Mau Mau’s adherents 
are. drawn neither from the genuine 
Christians nor.from those who ‘still hold 


to the. religion of the Kikuyu, but from - 


those . whe..<profess Christianity—to 
obtain...its “material advantages—while 
not bélieving* it). 

Dr Leakey does not, of course, take 
the view that the coming of the British 
was a disaster, in spite of the ensuing 
disintegration of the old Kikuyu society. 
His purpose is to place Mau Mau in its 
true. setting, and in pafticular to show 
to what extent Kikuyu land grievances 
are genuine. Nor is he solely expository. 


. His concluding chapter sketches the sort 


of measures that should be taken to pre- 


vent a recurrence of the pre situa 
tion. ‘This book ought, indeed,’ to be” 


required reading for all m: bers Of the | 


House of Ss wh< PTESUME tg 
speak about Kenya—not excluding jy. 
Achievement of 
Compression 
The Shorter Cambridg« Medieval 
Hist ory. By the late ©. w. Prevités 4 
Orton, Cambridge | ity Prey 4 
2vols, 1,201 pages. 121,53. 
The title of this work is 1 some ways | 
misleading. Te is not, and was not 
intended to be, a digest 0 the eight | 
volumes, written by many different 
scholars, of the large Cambridge 


Medieval History ; it is a quite separa 
work by one author... In most ways this 
divorce between the two is an advantage, 
A great amount of the first five volume 
of the large History has been rendered 
obsolete by subsequent research, of 
which Previté-Orton took full no 
while he obviously relied heavily on the 
last three volumes, whose findings are 
still in most cases valid. The maior item 
on the debit side is the absence of any 
form of bibliography or suggestions for 
further reading. This lack is especially 
acute since many readers of the new 
work would be rather lost in the detailed 
bibliographies of the older one. It may 
well be thought, however, that this loss 
is more than compensated by the inclu. | 
sion of well over two hundred and fifty 
excellent illustrations, which found no 
place in the more austere cight-volume 
History. 


After Previté-Orton’s death Sir | 
Maurice Powicke wrote of his “ breadth © 
_ of view, sensitive sagacity . . . [and] ” 


patient and inexorable learning.” These. 
qualities, in both their positive and thei” 
negative aspects, are well illustrated m 
his last work. .Anyone who wishes 10 | 
understand the movement of idea 
behind. developing medieva! society & 
the crucial stages in that development 
will have to look elsewhere. But the 
reader who seeks a patient, careful, and 
on the whole readable narrative of the 
main events in- the political, economi | 
and religious life of the Middle Ages 
will find it in this work. ‘The achieve 
ment of compression is considerable, | 
as any specialist will realise ; experts 
might quarrel, for instance, with one of 
two nuances im the~ description 
Byzantine administration, but as a bass 
for understanding the working of tht 
most complicated governmen! machine 
of medieval Europe it is first-.lass. Thett 
are, however, times when compressici 


reaches the point of obscurity ; anyone 
_ unfamiliar with the works of Kingsley 


hard to undersiand why 3 


might find it aa 


mob of Alexandrian male-nu: ' 
suddenly decide to set upon Hypatit| 
(“celebrated for her beauty. «bility ané 
charm of character”), drac her 1 ® 


church “and there horribly kill be] 


with tiles.” _ The antecedents ond results 
of this startling event are le/* obscutt. 
The work of the two ¢¢!luboratem: 


; i 7 " “he illustte 5 
tions chosen seep Dr Steinke: m7 
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LET 'POST'ADVISE YOU 
How to go one better 
than your friends 


cent Jolly Robins (B) show 
r distaste by sending scientific 
(A). If sent A, suggest with 

list robin (C), that surely 
has its place. C, in turn 
be made to feel out of date 

very late Pischwepso (D). 
make A, C & D feel absurdly 
brow, all you have to do is 

nd Jolly Robins (B). 


ROARS OF LAUGHTER from 
the young and y of heart in 
Post's’ new XMAS PUDDING 
GAME of SPHERING THE 
SQUARE, 
8 eS 

Cut out this square Paste it on to @ 
prece of old cardboard or preferably 


SCHWEPPERVESCENCE 


from ™ Passerines of Schweppshire™ 















YOUNG ROBIN 


yearly subscribers who have sent cheque, 
ORIGINAL CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


For grown-ups. Are you a doctor? 
We will send you a novel NEW ERA 
two-way rustless schweppescope. 





For children. An underwater sub- 
marine which explodes at a touch. 
Complete with realistic imitation : 
atomic anti-submarine gun. Or 
genuine WIG-WAM (above) with 
scalping knife and scalps. 


Norway's generous gift 
to Schweppshire of a 
young Christmas Tree 
for planting im denuded 
Schwepping Forest has 
been followed by Ice- 
land's giant duty - free 
snowman, in the likeness 
of Disracli, friend of 
Scandinavia. 


Written hy Stephen Porter, Drawn by Lewitt-Him 


followed, HEY PRESTO!! and there is 
your XMAS PUDDING. 
e = cz 

Now for fua ~ . So or eight 

ng people, preferably of opposite 
cae i sides. The leader holds 
pudding on thumb balanced at point D, 
and when the three girls shout BRANDY 
SAUCE the boys make a pyramid with 
their hands and the festive sphere is 
from one corner to the other of 


rectangle of players. 
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FLY 


WITH THE MOST AIR-MINDED 


PEOPLE IN THE WORLD 


Who are the world’s most air-minded people? Statistics 
show that, per head of population, the honour goes to 
Australia. That’s another good reason for flying with 
Qantas, Australia’s international airline with over 


thirty-two years’ experience—now serving over 50,000 


miles of world routés with all-Australian crews. 


Linking Australia with Indonesia, Malaya, India, Pakistan, Lebanon, Europe, South 
Africa, Philippines, Japan, Hong Kong, New Zealand, and over 60 airports covering 


the South-West Pacific. 
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freshness which adds to their interest for 
iuminating the text 5 how many pro- 
fessional medievalists know the complex. 
ral plan for the “ ideal lay-out 
an abbey” from St. Gall or the 
‘ctu the Hamburg Town Council 
nes > Of the work of the other 
sflab ir, who revised the whole text 


archite t 


i 
after ‘;) author’s death, it is more diffi- 
cult to speak, since Mr Philip Grierson 
modestiv keeps his contribution anony- 
seis ighout. ‘Those who know the 
work ‘oth men will, however, know 
also t there are many places where 
Mr Gricrson’s work has not been con- 
fined e addition of the useful maps 
and ta , 
Social Money 
Geld und Gesellschaft. By Wilhelm 
\ lostermann, Frankfurt a/M, 288 
Um. 2¢. 

In the opening sentence of his “ State 
Theory of Money,” Knapp defines 
money as “ the creature of law.” Inspired 
by this formula, Dr Gerloff defines it in 
his oj g sentence as “ the creature of 
social relations.” By this he means that 
money owes its origin to non-economic 
social requirements, and that money had 
served social purposes long before it 
came to serve economic purposes. He 
quotes prehistoric and ethnological 
evidence to show that, long before the 
growing complexity of barter made the 
use of money inevitable, it had been 
used to satisfy social needs. It was used 
for religious sacrifices ; for payments as 
tribute, blood money, fines, and bride 
price ; and in order to win prestige by 
sheer display. The author lays exag- 


gerated stress on the last use at the 
expense of the others. 
Although primarily concerned with the 


non-commercial aspects of money, Dr 
Gerloff emphasises the decisive impor- 
tance of its adoption for commercial use 
on economic evolution. He points out 


that premonetary economies, which had 
been overwhelmingly static, were re- 
placed by dynamic economies as a result 
of the adoption of money. This must 
strike a sympathetic note in the ears of 
students of static economic theory, who 
envisage the stationary state as moneyless. 
Oversimplified as Dr Gerloffs formula 
is, it is beyond doubt that the adoption 
of money greatly accelerated pro- 
gress in both the economic and social 


sphere In his “Greek Common- 
wealth ” Sir Alfred Zimmern gives a 
fascinating account of the economic 
revolution, and its far-reaching social 
effects, resulting from the adoption of 
money in Ancient Greece. 


Dr Gerloff argues that in modern 
society as in primitive society the posses- 
sion ol money confers prestige and power 
and the desire to’ achieve Prestige and 
power through the possession of money 
is €ven today the chief economic driving 
force. In putting forward this argument 


Dr Ger] en 


| ‘loff confuses the concrete mean- 
ing ol money with its symbolic meaning. 
When the preacher declares that “money 
is the root of all evil” he does not have 
Coins and notes in mind, In his ; 
a in the sensé in which 

@pplics it to modern conditions, money 
‘S not the concrete means of payment 


but simply a symbol of wealth, whether 
in the form of cash or bank deposits, 
investments or real property. Wealthy 
people owe their prestige to the large 
amount of wealth they hold in non- 
monetary form: 


Dr Gerloff, apparently anticipating 
this criticism, takes the line that in 
modern conditions money is synonymous 
with “ purchasing power.” This is doubt- 
less correct from the point of view of a 
theory of prices. But then, in his intro- 
ductory chapter he emphatically dis- 
claims that his social theory has any 
bearing on the value of money. When 
dealing with primitive conditions, he uses 
the term “ money ” in its concrete sense. 
It is on that basis that he has made an 
original contribution to monetary theory 
by analysing the social aspects of money. 
Having departed from this use of the 
term when dealing with modern condi- 
tions he lapses into vague generalities 
and ceases to be original. In. spite 
of this “Geld und Gesellschaft” is 
a truly remarkable work and should 
influence economic literature within and 
outside Germany. 


Shorter Notices 


By R. G. 
337 pages. 408. 


“Capital and Employment” was first 
published in 1937. The present edition is, 
however,. virtually a new work, taking into 
account both the practical experiences and 
the theoretical advances of the intervening 
fifteen years. The central thesis, that of the 
superiority of Bank Rate as a stabilising in- 
fluence to any fiscal, monetary or physical 
alternatives, remains essentially the same. 
The qualified student, to whom the book is 
exclusively addressed, will not only find it 
valuable as a weighty and penetrating state- 
ment of Professor Hawtrey’s own views but 
as an illuminating survey of relevant 
modern economic theory; for Professor 
Hawtrey proceeds for choice by comparison 
and criticism, working his way from Pro- 
fessor Hayek’s “Prices and Production” 
through Keynes’s “Treatise,” “General 
Theory,” Professor Pigou’s “Theory of 
Unemployment ” and Mr Harrod’s “ Trade 
Cycle” to the United Nations’ report of 
1949 on national and international measures 
for full employment. His survey does not, 
however, cover the modifications and re- 
finements which Keynesian theory has un- 
dergone since the “ General Theory ” was 
published ; while this omission does not 
weaken his thesis, it does leave a gap in an 
otherwise richly comprehensive picture. 


Design and Decoration in the Home. 
By Noel Carrington. Batsford. 232 


plates. 144 pages. 308. 


This is a most attractive and useful book. 
Mr Carrington’s approach is based on the 
various functions of the home and the 
different needs of social life. The compact 
modern dwelling, the old converted 
mansion, the bedsitter and the caravan are 
discussed in a practical and stimulating 
manner. A section is devoted to each main 
pant Oe ee ee ee i Se 
j to contemporary igns in“ furniture 
fabrics, wall-coverings,, tableware and 
kitchen equipment. Contemporary furni- 
ture has from the self-conscious 
modernity-at-all-costs phase of the thirties 
and the unavoidable sevefity of the 
“ utility ” period, and has found its. balance 
in clean, simple lines and a sensi- 


Capital and Employment. 
Hawtrey. Longmans, 


tive use of beautiful materials. Woods from 
India and Australia, as well as and 
walnut, are used in their natural state with 


great decorative effect. Designs compare 
favourably with the best traditional 
models—-and are often based upon them— 
and can blend harmoniously in the home 
with antique furniture. In textile designs 
and pottery British craftsmen are showing 
themselves to be second to none. With 
public interest aroused by the many recent 
exhibitions on furnishing the home and the 
efforts of the Council of Industrial Design, 
manufacturers and retailers have less oppor- 
tunity for passing off the ugly and shoddy. 

The text is but a small part of this book, 
for Mr Carrington wisely lets his well- 
selected photographs tell their own story. 
One could, however, do with a little more of 
the advice he offers so tantalisingly. ‘The 
firms and designers mentioned in the text 
and plates are indexed, but their prices are 
not given. The emphasis is on products 
manufactured and obtainable in this 
country, although there are a few references 
to Scandinavian designs. 


Kashmir: Its Cultural Heritage. By 
Dr. Kaumudi, Asia Publishing Housz, 
Bombay. 206 pages. ~ Rs, 12/8, 


It is pleasant at last to-meet a book on 
Kashmir which is neither a farrago of 
population figures and UN declarations, nor 
a lyrical description of natural beauty. 
Dr Kaumwudi’s theme is Kashmir’s real, 
though rather thin, culture. There are some 
temple remains, two well-defined schools 
of miniature, and a very considerable body 
of poetry, mainly either mystic or ilove 
lyrics, and all deeply imbued with feeling 
for the flowers, streams and mountains of 
the Kashmir ‘countryside. . Even the 
“ proletarian” poetry of the last twenty 
years apparently keeps to this tradition with 
some rigidity. Dr Kaumudi has provided 
a fair number of translations of Kashmir 
poetry of every age, and it is that which 
makes her book worth reading fof any 
student of Eastern culture. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





New Start for Uno ? 


New York 

O Americans who are concerned about the United 

Nations and American support for its principles the 
combination of Mr Henry Cabot Lodge’s appointment and 
Mr Dulles’s recent speech gave new hope. Senator Lodge 
will bring vigour and ability to his post as head of the 
American mission to the United Nations, an office too long 
in the hands of a devoted statesman rendered unfit, by age 
and ill-health, for any but the lightest of honorary duties. 
Observers are outspoken in their hope that the appointment 
of other new men of the first calibre will follow, to strengthen 
American prestige and help find solutions for the mounting 
problems of the United Nations. 


As for Mr Dulles’s speech, this first policy statement by 
the incoming Secretary of State (delivered from a recording 
while Mr Dulles himself was with General Eisenhower) 
shows quite clearly that wishful rumours about the new 
Administration’s lack of interest in Uno have no foundation. 
In it Mr Dulles’s support of the United Nations rings clear 
and.unequivocal. He calls for intensification of the American 
“ determination to perfect an organisation for world peace 
and justice.” He recognises that in these seven years of 
experience there have been errors as well as trials, “ but the 
Jessén is to persevere.” And he proclaims that “ if freedom 
is to seem worthwhile, free men must lead the way to a 
just and durable peace.” 


The words are brave, and they carry with them emotional 
overtones of a time when Americans were far more optimistic 
about international organisations than they are at present. 
Then the phrase “just and durable peace ” was a battle cry. 
Those who have wondered whether the new Secretary of 
State had forgotten those days will do well to remember 
that he used the words in the title of a book, and that it 
was the church Commission for a Just and Durable Peace 
which gave him a platform for speeches he made before the 
San Francisco Conference. These played a large part in 
bringing him to his present stature. That commission helped 
prepare the American public to forsake isolationism and 
accept the responsibilities of international leadership. 


Whether the churches could again arouse so warm and 
abundant a wave of idealistic support for the United Nations 
is doubtful ; Mr Dulles himself pointed out that the novelty 
has worn off and unexpected difficulties have emerged. 
Perhaps a more important question is whether such an 
attempt would be wise unles; the churches can at the same 
time create a support which is informed as well as fervent. 
The ebbing of that earlier tide has shown that emotion alone 
may be dangerous as well as inadequate. If religious bodies 
are again to take the lead, if their members this time are 
to start “ making the United Nations into a more effective 
instrument for. achieving international order and justice,” 
they will have to educate as well as inspire. 


The two tasks are not of an equal order of difficulty. In 
its favourite mirror the United States still sees itself as an 
ebullient, generous young nation, sharing its wealth and its 
strength with a world which somehow cannot seem to catch 
up. It does not see so clearly the need for time, for patience, 


or for willingness to understand both the problems of othe 
peoples and the difficulties created by American attitudes, 
On the one hand, the Constitution is sacred. On the other. 
so is the slogan: “ If a thing doesn’t work, throw it out.” 


Mr Dulles’s call to a new crusade comes at a time wheq 
many Americans think the United Nations does not work, 
and a few of them say it should be thrown out. How 
completely they believe this remains to be seen. The most 
fevered doubts are expressed by people with whom it js 
hard to reason, and the loudest critics of the United Nations 
are found among those who know least about its workings, 
Even Senator Wiley, now that he is serving as a member 
of the American delegation, has shifted his fire so that it 
is directed not so much at Uno as at the State Department. 


Nevertheless, in a country where public opinion is vener- 
ated even when perverted or deformed, this criticism cannot 
be disregarded. Given the fact that it is directed agains 
huge and complex organisms engaged in a multitude of tasks, 
the virulence with which these critics personify the objects 
of their hatred is astonishing. They regard Unesco as a 
corrupter of youthful patriotism. The Secretariat of the 
United Nations is pictured as a refuge for Communists and 
Communist sympathisers, or even a Soviet plot to gain 
control of the United States. With hardly more reason, 
men who should know better claim that membership in the 
United Nations weakens American sovereignty and opens 
the way to the overriding of American laws. Representative 
Wood of Idaho finds American membership in Uno 

a crime perpetrated against us by a coterie composed of 

out-and-out minions of Soviet Russia, pro-British Fabian 

Socialists, Rhodes scholars and just plain traitors to 

America. 

Happily this hyper-patriot was not returned to his Congres 
sional seat-in the November election, but he can still find 
an audience. 


Even the respectable American Bar Association has been 
drawn into this emotional whirlwind, and has offered a 
amendment to the Constitution which seeks to weaken the 
treaty-making powers of the United States on the plea of 
protecting the country against the supposed inroads of inter- 
national agreements. It remains to be seen whether this 
action was, as some suspect, a political move against the 
Truman Administration which will fade away under the 
impact of the Dulles speech. 


* 


By the customary pattern of action and reaction which 
ordinarily rules in these affairs, a sturdy tide of defence of 
the United Nations should by this time be setting in, and 
there are those who see this in the cheerful crowds that 
throng its buildings, buy pamphlets and souvenirs in the gift 
shop, and sit for long hours listening to dull speeches. The 


‘* AMERICAN SURVEY "’ is prepared partly in the 
United States, partly in London. Those items which 


are written in the United States an indication 
to that effect; all others are the work of the editorial 
staff. in London. 
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hunt for “ subversives” in the United Nations may be at its 
height, but more thoughtful people realise, with Justice 
Burton, that “the power of governments today to destroy 
those whom they accuse is very great,” and agree with Judge 
Hand that “risk for risk, I would rather take my chance 
chat some traitors will escape detection than spread abroad 
, gener! suspicion and distrust.” As the recent Supreme 
Court decision against the Oklahoma loyalty oath shows, the 
gill of Rights still has powerful champions. But optimists 
will do well to note that, on the same day that Mr Dulles’s 
speech was delivered in Denver to the Council of Churches, 
Senator McCarthy was given a medal by admirers in New 
York. 

Yet there are reserves of sympathy for the United Nations 
beneath the surface which can be tapped. One of the extra- 
ordinary features of the San Francisco Conference was the 
marshalling of public opinion behind American participation 


in the United Nations. Many of the observers who repre-_ 


sented voluntary organisations covering a wide range of 
interests at San Francisco are representing those same groups 
at the United Nations today. Some of them have become 
remarkably expert at their job of keeping a steady flow of 
information and guidance going back and forth between the 
United Nations and the American grass roots. 


They include representatives of the Council of Churches, 
labour and trade associations and so on and can rouse 
the intelligent and educate the emotional. They may even 
be able to persuade. their organisations that what the 
United Nations most needs is a body of informed citizens 
in member countries who can bring intelligent criticism to 
bear on its ways and its woes. Toward this end the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace is working in sixteen 
countries, encouraging groups such as the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs in London to appraise the activities of its 
own nationals at the United Nations. The Brookings 
Institution has undertaken a three-part study. Its legislative 
history of the Charter is almost finished ; its study of United 
Nations activities is well under way, and it is formulating 
recommendations for revision of the Charter in order to have 
them ready when they are needed. 


These are the people to whom the Dulles speech comes 
as a long-awaited challenge. They do not get as much 
publicity as the McCarran Committee and the Federal grand 
jury which have been investigating charges that some United 
Nations employees are subversive, but they may prove to 
carry more weight in the long run. 


American Notes 


Parting Shots 


President Truman would have done better to repress, 
even if he cannot forget, his bitterness about the election 
campaign and the attacks on his Korean policy. He could 
have taken quiet satisfaction from General Eisenhower's 
Cautious comments, which have already shown how little 
basis there was for the Republicans’ confidence that they 
could pull out of a hat the honourable and safe solution 
which has eluded the present Administration. And the State 
of the Union message, which Mr Truman is to send to the 
new Congress before he gives way to General Eisenhower, 
Provides an opportunity to sum up the achievements of his 
sovernment and defend its decisions. 


But the prospect of conferences between the new Presi- 
dent and Mr Truman’s old foe, General MacArthur, tempted 
_ to a final volley of the plain speaking for which he is 

fowa. Mr Truman is convinced that his Korean policy has 
‘arned him an honourable place in history, and that misre- 
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presentation of it won many votes for the Republicans. He 
may well be right. But now that most Americans have 
decided to forget and forgive what was said in the campaign, 
the renewed insistence that General Eisenhower’s promise to 
go to Korea was “ demagoguery” contrasted painfully with 
General Eisenhower’s dignified silence. It has disposed of 
any hope that the transition period might be eased by friendly 
relations between the outgoing and the incoming Presidents. 


General Eisenhower’s expression of interest in General 
MacArthur’s “ new solution ” for the Korean hostilities, and 
the fri¢ndly meeting he has now-had with him, were examples 
of the tact and magnanimity for which he is famous. No 
details of General MacArthur’s proposals are yet available, 
but it seems unlikely, as Mr Truman said, that he has hit 
upon a plan for ending the war without incurring heavy 
casualties or running the risk of spreading it. If he has, Mr 
Truman is right to insist that General MacArthur should 
have informed the Department of Defence, rather than using 
the plan to re-establish friendly relations with Generai 
Eisenhower, whom he ostentatiously refused to support 
during the campaign. But General Eisenhower was com- 
mitted to do nothing but listen to his party’s military prima 
donna, whose main grievance was that he had not been con- 
sulted. Like Senator Taft, General MacArthur may have to 
be satisfied with this. 


* 7 * 


Pirates of New York 


The current investigation of the New York waterfront 
by the State Crime Commission is revealing little that was 
not known already to the initiated about the ransoms which 
are exacted from shipping companies and other commercial 
interests in return for delivery of their cargoes by the pirates 
who control the city’s longshoremen. But the notoriety now 
given to the details of this buccaneering may, through the 
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pressure of public opinion, force the various officials con- 
cerned to abandon the complacency which has enabled this 
scandalous system to take hold. It is mainly responsible, 
as the enquiry is-making clear, for the unsatisfactory and 
expensive conditions which are making ports other than New 


York increasingly attractive to foreign trading and shipping 
firms. 


The city and port authorities have apparently been ready 
to let things slide as long as the shipping and stevedoring 
companies do not complain ; it may even have been made 
worth the politicians’ while to turn a blind eye to the water- 
front. The companies have preferred to pay up rather than 
to walk the plank of a longshoremen’s strike ; they have also 
appreciated the close control which the present union leaders, 
occasionally assisted by a little extra-legal “ persuasion,” can 
exercise over the tough New York dockers: And the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labour, to which the International Long- 
shoremen’s Union belongs, insists that it cannot interfere in 
the internal affairs of an independent union, even when it is, 
as the federation admits, being “ used by gangsters.” 


The most infamous of these are the four Anastasia brothers, 
Italians who originally entered the country illegally and have 
since then been constantly linked with, although seldom 
convicted for, such organised criminal activities as boot- 
legging, gambling and murder syndicates. They and other 
leaders of union branches, who control hiring on the city’s 
piers, have been recruiting longshoremen in the prisons. 
These ex-convicts are carried on the stevedoring contractors’ 
payrolls but work only at organising thefts from incoming 
cargoes, tanging from passengers’ luggage to a two-ton con- 
signment which was purloined complete with its own. lifting 
crane. A contractor who tries to get rid of these expensive 
employees is soon silenced by a strike. Even such an 
apparently spontaneous movement as the patriotic refusal 
in 1950 to unload two ship-loads of Russian furs could be 
checked by the payment of $70,000 to the right union official. 


The Crime Commission has published details of gifts 
amounting to over $180,000 given by 43 shipping and steve- 
doring companies to 99 union officials during a recent four- 
year period; altogether about three times as much was 
probably handed over during this time. Included were sub- 
stantial annual presents to the president of the longshoremen’s 
union, Mr Joseph Ryan. These gifts certainly justify the 
40,000 dockers, most of whom must be honest men, in 
suspecting that their union representatives at wage negotia- 
tions may have beeri more interested in what they could get 
for themselves than in what they could get for their members. 
If, as is possible, Mr Ryan retires before long, resentment can 
hardly fail to boil over into a bitter struggle for control of 
the union—and probably into another strike on the New 
York waterfront. 


* * * 


All Clear for Construction 


Improved supplies of steel and copper have made a 
substantial relaxation of controls on construction possible 
in the New Year, months earlier than had been expected. 
Aluminium will be restricted at least until May, because 
output has recently been curtailed by electricity shortages, 
but this does not seriously hamper the building industry. 
More materials will now be available than at any time since 
the Korean outbreak for commercial and public buildings, 
such as gatages, offices and hospitals, and for apartment 
houses and private homes. Most important, the complete 
ban on the building of entertainment facilities, such as 
cinemas. and. swimming perks. has been removed, although 
only small projects of this kind are yet permitted. 

House buildirig- has in fact: suffered little if-at all from 
restrictions during the past yéar, The number of residential 
non-farm housing units started:each month has been running 
steadily ahead of last year and the total for 1952, at about 
1,160,000, will only have been exceeded in 1950 and is 
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unlikel to be surpassed for some time to come. Fos 
every Indication that, with about 7 million nc 
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units completed since 1945, the postwar demand {or hime 


has nearly been met, in the medi iced class at least. Py 


are not yet falling noticeably, but in many towns houses g 


over $10,000 are selling slowly. The removal of gover 


controls on mortgage credit did disappointing!y little to | 
stimulate demand. Furthermore, the low birth rate in the - 
nineteen-thirties is now affecting the marriage rate and jt | 
may be some time before the number of new families formed 


each year begins to rise’ again. 2 


Private expenditure for new industrial building will alg © 


be falling next year, as expansion for def 
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Much of this decline will, however, be compensated for by 


the building of projects which have been deferred while 
materials and credit were short—both public works, such as 


schools and highways, and private commercial and recrea: | 
tional facilities. Public utilities are also likely to go on © 
expanding and government expenditure on military construc — 


tion and atomic energy installations should continue to ris, 
at least during the first part of 1953. So will actual spending 
on housing, since many of the residential units started this 
year will not be paid for until-1953. As a result the dollar 
value of building in the United States, at an estimated 


$33.5 billion, is expected to break all records next yeat © 


as it has done this. When allowance is made for increases 
in prices, the actual volume of construction wil! be about 


the same as it was this year and last—always provided that 


the country’s economic prospects continue to look bright. 
* * * 


Higher Education’s Deficit — 


Three years ago the Association of American Univer 


sities appointed a twelve-man group to locate the causes 


prescribe a cure for the financial ailments of the nation’s J 


universities and colleges. One-fifth of all Americans go @ 
college but, despite this mass market, institutions of highet 
education fail to make ends meet, professors are underpaid, 
and building plans remain blue-prints. 

The present study was financed by the Rockefelle: Founda 
tion and the Carnegie Corporation. Its diagnosis, embodied 
in an eleven-volume report, is that a is a" “ i 
sap the purchasing power, not only e endowm 
<—— of cents inst hudone but also of the appropriations 
granted to state colleges by the legislatures. In ,ddition, 
the services demanded grow. more con 


sive; While income from stu major reliance 


private colleges and universities—cannot be counied upes 
as long as the need for military manpower remains uncertall. | 
Some small remedies the can apply themselves 


They can be more economical ; many try to cover (0 much | 
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What are silicones, Mr. Sims, Sir? 


The silicones are a most interesting group of matetials based on organic compounds of silicon. 
To industry. the most outstanding merit of silicones is their marked resistance to the effects of intense 
heat and cold. They are used, for example, in jointing and insulating materials for jet engines and electric motors. 


They have other special applications in heat-resistant paints, car polishes, and the shower-proofing of textiles. 
Midland Silicones Ltd. are the marketing organisation for the full range of silicone rubbers, resins, 
varnishes and fluids, some of which are already being manufactured by Albright & Wilson Ltd. 
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academic ground, and would do better to join forces with 
their neighbours and exchange students in certain specialties. 
Those with government research contracts might insist that 
the government pay some vf the overhead, as well as the 
direct, costs of the projects. State institutions might legiti- 
mately ask their state governments for more generous allow- 
ances. Student fees charged by the private institutions, which 
have gone up by 60 per cent in the last ten years, might go 
even higher, but this might divert students to the public 
universities. 

However, all these suggestions are drops in the bucket of a 
need for Operating funds which the commission estimates at 
$250 million for the present year. More would be needed 
if professors’ and instructors’ salaries were to be raised, still 
more if the colleges, universities, and professional schools 
were to prepare for the peak of 2,500,000 students expected 
in 1960 when the crop of war babies comes of campus age. 
This year enrolments have started to creep up again for the 
first time since the record year of 1949 ; there are 2,150,000 
students at the college or university level. 


It is to business and voluntary groups that the commission 
looks for relief, not to the federal government. This is in 
accordance with the popular American view which holds 
that federal controls:are likely to accompany federal contri- 
butions, but that business gives without strings attached. 
The federal government now contributes about $500 million 
a year, in the form of grants to ex-servicemen and medical 
schools and payments for research. Corporations are 
reminded that they can give up to § per cent of their income 
to charity free of tax ; a very small fraction of this would 
solve the problem. Colleges and universities are urged to 
speed the forming of regional begging groups which make 
giving as little trouble as possible. Already nearly $3 million 
has been raised in this way for the nation’s medical schools, 
whose deficit is the most intractable of all. It is permissible 
to wonder, however, what would happén in a depression to 
universities which had come to rely on annual voluntary 
gifts to pay their bills. 


* * * 


Segregation at Stake 


The question of whether the constitutional rights of 
Negro children are infringed by the segregated schools 
maintained in seventeen states and the District of Columbia 
has at last been put squarely before the Supreme Court. 
For three days last week Mr Thurgood Marshall, the Negro 
counsel of the Association for the Advancement of Coloured 
People, and the driving force in its campaign to tear down 
the colour bar, argued that segregated schools, however 
excellent, constitute a denial of equal opportunity, a. badge 
of racial inferiority, and a violation of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. This amendment was passed after the Civil 
War to prevent the southern states from abridging the rights 
of their newly liberated Neégro citizens. 


Five cases involving segregation were heard, but Mr 
Marshall’s main opponent was’ Mr John W. Davis, the 
eminent, constitutional. lawyer, fresh from his victory over 
Mr Truman in the steel seizure case, who was briefed by 
the State of South Carolina. ‘In Mr Davis’s view, segregation 
is a legislative policy, well within the rights of the states, 
and no more involving constitutional issues than does 
classification:. by. age, sex or ‘mental ability. Unlike Mr 
Marshall, who insisted that the South “is not lawless” and 
would abide by the Court’s decision, Mr Davis suggested 
that the results of striking down segregation could not be 
viewed with -equanimity, and a spokesman for Virginia 
insisted that an adverse decision might destroy public support 
for the schools in his state. Finally, Mr Davis argued that 
the Constitution, which the Court for over fifty years has 
interpreted as‘ permitting segregation, cannot overnight be 
reinterpreted to outlaw it: Since 1896 the Court has ruled 
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that segregation is constitutional as long as equa 
are provided for Negroes. In recent years ‘ 
been defined more and more rigorously in educational 
often forcing the abandonment of segregation on 
university level, but the basic theory has not been 
From their questions, however, some of the Justi 
to feel that the Constitution, which has been s:retcheq $6 
far in other directions, should also be flexible where humay 
rights and changed conditions are involved. 


challenged, 


The District of Columbia, which is not a siate and a 
is not affected by the | 


governed directly by 
Fourteenth Amendment. It has had segregation ever since 
Negro education began, and Mr Davis pointed out thar the 
same Congress which approved the Fourteenth Amendmen 
within a month or two approved Segregated schools ig 


Washington. Could it, he asked, have meant to bar the state; _ 


from doing what it authorised in the District of Columbia? 
Segregation may not survive in Washington, however, even 
if the Court decides it has no jurisdiction and that the remedy 
must be left to Congress. General Eisenhower, during the 
campaign, pledged himself to stamp out every vestige of 
segregation in the national capital. No one expects a decision 
in these momentous cases until 
comes, it may not be as clear-cut as either Mr Marshall or 
Mr Davis would like. 


: Shorter Notes 
Meeting last Monday im the capitals of the 48 states, the 


presidential electors, chosen by popular vote. cast their | 


official ballots and General Eisenhower is now really 
President-elect. A grand total of 61,547,861 Americans, 


20 per cent more than went to the polls in 1948, voted for | 


eleven Presidential candidates last November ; General 
Eisenhower’s official poll was 33,927,549, compared with the 
27,311,316 votes cast for Stevenson. 
parties shared 308,996 votes among them ; and of thes 
groups, the Socialist party has since announced that it wil 
no longer run candidates for national office, since it ha 
ceased to be. an effective political force. The Progressive 
party, which obtained over sa million votes for Mr Henry 
Wallace in 1948, received?fewer than 100,000 this time; 
most of its potential. voters,chose Mr Stevenson, particularly 
the “Negro: electorate, which. im morthern cities gave the 
Governor iatger majorities 
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The SS_United States, which-cost $78 million to build 
but was acquired by the*United’ States Lines Company fer 
$28 million because ofa-construction subsidy and government 
allowances for special defence features; thas just hac its price 
tag martked up to $38 million. The government, alter 
investigating charges that it bore an e&céssive share of the 
cost, has decided to reduce it by $10 million, which wil 
be récovered for the Treasury by withholding 
operating subsidies from the company. The company, 
its side, is threatening to return the liner to the go. ernment 
rather than pay the increased price. 
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An indication of size of the Ford Motor Companys 
empire—which is a closely kept secret, since all the voung 
stock is held: by the For family—was given this week in 
a Wall Street Fournal report that stated that the company’ 


sales in 1951 were $2,952 million and its profits, alicr 
smnithon~" AGRO Mi He 


$87° milli 


Ford said these wer 
“ figure-guesses,” he did not 


dispute the newspaper stale 


ment that the Ford Com is the second largest aul 
motive firm in America ve 
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Better food input unquestionably helps work output and highly 
eficient modern ranges built by Carron Company make better 
cooking easier. Further, by low fuel consumption, they reduce 
running costs and so make good meals a practical proposition. 
Carron Company have built all types of cooking apparatus for 
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nearly two hundred years and Carron equipment may be heated by = 
solid fuel, steam, gas, oil or electricity. The advice of Carron experts 3 
is available on the most suitable installation for your works and they , 


will be glad to plan the complete layout for you. Regular maintenance 
contracts can be arranged. Write for further details to Department C.A, 
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COAL* COKE* STEAM * OIL* GAS* ELECTRICITY 


CARRON COMPANY * CARRON * FALKIRK - STIRLINGSHIRE @ LONDON, MANCHESTER, LIVERPOOL, NEWCASTLE AND GLASGOW 










Snug and shapely, the poppy-head is hard to match for inspired packing. But 
Bowaters, too, do nice work—they can be counted on for-safe and thrifty protection for 
many products. Five separate companies go to form the Packaging Division 
of the Bowater Organisation— they handle paper in a multitude of forms. Their 
corrugated cases, sacks, drums, spiral-wound canisters, paper bags and protective wrappings 
carry British goods all over the world and offer strong evidence of a service that 
has solved many packaging problems. 
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Bowaters Sales Company Limited, Harewood House, Hanover Square, London, Wa 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





The Chinese 


oe press reports about British trade deals with 
China have helped to create a belief that great things 
ar¢ happening, or about to happen, in that direction. Rosy 
forecasts have been made of huge new markets for British 
exporters—particularly if the United Nations embargo on 
shipment of strategic goods to China is eased. Some inter- 
esting deals have in fact been made with China since the 
Moscow economic conference of last April, chemicals, ferti- 
liser, and wool tops being the principal commodities involved. 
But the reality behind the rosy visions is not a comforting one. 
Most of the British goods sold to China this year had nothing 
to do with the Moscow conference. Even if they were all 
reckoned as its fruits, the targets for Sino-British trade set up 
at Moscow would still be undershot by a very big margin. 


This failure has nothing to do with the UN embargo, for 
the Moscow “ trade agreements” were drawn up after the 
British party had made it clear that they could not deal: in 
embargoed goods. Nor has it been due to lack of initiative 
at the British end ; since April, three separate organisations 
have been set up in London to foster trade with China and 
other Communist countries, and an impressive number of 
British businessmen have visited East Berlin to talk with the 
Chinese trade mission there. But there they have met with 
impossible offers and unrealistic prices, and the Chinese have 
refused to come to Britain themselves. 


Nor are the prospects for the future at all hopeful. In the 
first place, the Chinese are still relentlessly “ squeezing ” such 
British concerns as are in their grip. Hongkong firms are 
not subject to “squeeze ” on this scale, but their offers of 
goods have been spurned by the Chinese even when they 
eventually have to pay more elsewhere. But it is interesting 
to note that, despite this policy of deliberate boycott, the 
Communists have found it necessary to use some of these 
firms as export channels. 


Five Depressing Clouds 


This is only one of a number of pieces of evidence which 
suggest that Peking’s original plan of ignoring the 
“ traditional ”’ pattern altogether and routing its external trade 
through Communist channels has come to grief. Earlier this 
year, many goods of Chinese origin, such as pig bristles, were 
being offered to western buyers by trading organisations in 
the East European satellite countries. In some cases they 
were priced so low as to indicate either that the Chinese had 
parted with them for a song, or that the satellites, having 
been landed with these goods as a result of transactions 
within the “Comecon,” the Soviet bloc’s international 
economic system, were forced to dispose of them as best they 
could. Recently, however, new offers of such goods have 
been made by the Chinese directly to British firms in the Far 
East. The explanation would seem to be that the Soviet bloc 
has not fulfilled its promises of absorbing China’s export 
surpluses ; that the Chinese are now beginning to look for 
purchasers who will give them a fair price ; and that, 
receiving from the Russians little except arms for the Korean 
war, they are having to sup with the devil in order to obtain 
foreign exchange for other purposes. 

But in this sorry state of affairs there is no silver lining for 
the British trader. The Chinese, tangled in the new 
intricacies of state trading on Stalinist lines, are by no means 
whoily disillusioned about the benefits of tying their economy 


Trade Puzzle 


to the Soviet chariot-wheel. And even if they were, the 
outlook for Sino-British trade would still be darkened by 
five depressing clouds. The first of these is the Communig 
Government’s policy of economic self-sufficiency. Peking has 
just claimed that China’s output of cotton goods is now 60 per 
cent above its prewar peak, and still rising. There is litte 
opening here for Lancashire ; if any marginal supplies are 
required from abroad in the future, they will probably com 
from Japan, whose cheap products are more suited to a Chin 
where austerity is still chic than the better quality British 
cotton goods. It is true that some orders for cotton goods 
have already been placed in Britain. But the Chinese admit 
quite frankly that these were merely meant as an encourage. 
ment to British firms, and that there will be no steady 
demand. Apart from a few more similar “ sweeteners,” 
there is no prospect of any substantial market for western 
consumer goods. 


No Export Surpluses 


Meanwhile, the things which China now wants most badly 
from the West are machinery and heavy equipment of types 
which, for the most part, are not only covered by the UN 
strategic embargo, but are also the very things for which 
the whole world is crying out, and for which no new markets 
have to be found: To meet China’s demands in this direc- 
tion, British industry would have to disappoint better 
customers elsewhere. There would be a stronger case for 
meeting such demands if China were still an important 
source of raw materials. But the third depressing element 
in the picture is that China is no longer such a source. The 
isolation of the country, first by the Japanese war and now by 
its own deliberate act, has led other countries to develop 
alternatives for, or a'ternative sources of, a number of 
Chinese staple products. 


What, then, will China be able in future to offer to the 
world in exchange for its needs ? No great volume of trade 
can be built on bristles, soya beans and dried egg ; and even 
as regards foodstuffs, no large dependable surplus seems likely 
to arise if all Peking’s claims of rising consumption levels 
and falling mortality rates are true. Some Chines 
Communists, admittedly, point out with disarming frankness 
that the People’s Government can-easily reduce the consump 
tion levels of the le, and thus create an exportable 
surplus. But, however faithfully Stalin’s example is followed 
in this as in other respects, the record of Soviet state trading 
does not suggest that China would prove a reliable trade 
partner. A certain amount of “ surplus ” rice can always be 
found to serve a temporary political end (as Peking found 
it for India last year, at a time when it had itself admitted 
the existence of famine conditions in several Chines 
provinces) but no considerable volume of imports can bk 
financed by such methods. 

Indeed, the fifth and hardest fact of all is that even 0 
prewar days China was not a major trading nation—except 
in relation to Japan. It has always been largely self-sufficient 
and even Britain, most active of all western nations in ths 


respect, never counted on its actual trade with China—% © 


distinct from shipping and other services—for more than # 
small fraction of its.commerce. The time is long past whel 
western merchants were ham 


mering on China’s doors, 
tea, silk, porcelain and other exotic goods which com 
high prices in Europe. But the Peking Governmett 
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curiously enough, seems to have reverted to those days. Its 
represciitatives often take, or feign to take, the view that 
trade is a matter of indifference to them, while to the West it 
is a matter of life and death. In fact, the boot is on the other 
foot. China now has little to offer to the free world, either 
in supplies or in reliable markets ; but it is in real need of 
a limited amount of specialised western products, if only for 
s long as it has to bear the heavy burden of its war in Korea. 
This need explains the Peking Government's continued use 
of the very “China trade” firms which it denounces, its 
growing impatience with the amateurishness of some of the 
new friends it made at the Moscow conference, and its readi- 
ness to pay for unwanted “ sweeteners ” in the hope that they 
will become a wedge with which to split the UN embargo. 
But in none of this is there any foundation for the belief 
that rich markets await the westerner who penetrates to far 
Cathay ; and it is perhaps time that British businessmen 
stopped listening to the successors of Sir John Mandeville 
and faced the facts. 


Furope’s Third Chance—Hl 





Dollars for Defence > 


Wit the virtual disappearance of American economic aid 
to Europe, offshore purchases will become the only direct 
means by which Washington can supplement the dollars that 


European nations earn through ordinary commercial channels. 
The latest example, announced this week, is the purchase of 
some 500 British tanks for Europe at a cost to the United 
States of $90 million. The economic implications of this 
new method of aid were discussed in the previous article. 
The machinery used to effect these purchases is somewhat 
cumbersome and still in the process of development, but the 
basic principles are clear enough. 


There are three main stages in the completion of the 
offshore procurement programme. The first is an assessment 
of the need for military equipment in each of the Nato 
countries. This assessment is carried out in concert between 
| each European government and the appropriate American 
Be “Country Team.” Such a team is formally headed by the 
. Ambassador and is made up of the American Military 
Assistance Advisory Groups attached to each US Embassy 
(who carry the main burden of responsibility), representatives 
of the Mutual Security Agency and US Treasury, and officials 
of the Embassy proper. 


= 


Jointly these parties arrive at an estimate of the military 
requirements of each Nato country, of the prospects for 
unaided military production, and thus of the gap between 
needs and capacity. It is this gap that has to be closed by 
American military aid—aid which is either in the form of 
equipment supplied from the United States or of equipment 
bought for dollars in Europe, that is, offshore purchases. 


é Once this report (known among American officials as the 

green sheet”) has been completed, it is forwarded to the 
office of General Handy, who is deputy to General Ridgway 
in the latter’s capacity of commander-in-chief, .US Forces, 
Europe. In turn jt is* then dispatched to the Defence 
Department in Washington ; and this procedure means that 
the recommendations carry the imprimatur of the American 
armed forces. In the past these country reports have not 
contained specific suggestions for offshore purchases ; but 
today ‘hey tend increasingly to note those items that might 
best be obtained by this means. 


Meanwhile, working from much the same collection of 
acts and figures, Mr Draper’s office in Paris prepares detailed 
recommendations for military items to be purchased in 
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~ Special Representative in Europe ” wears three hats. He 
's chief of the Mutual Security Agency in Europe and at the 
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‘rope. This is the second stage. Mr Draper, the US. 
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same time US Representative on the Council of Nato ; in 
addition he has under him a deputy for certain defence 
functions whose department is the one primarily concerned 
with offshore procurement. Defence production experts in 
Mr Draper’s office, who are thoroughly conversant with pro- 
ductive capacity in Western Europe, make the initial selection 
of items that might be feasible for offshore procurement. In 
preparing their recommendations these experts call for 
suggestions and advice from the various “ country teams,” 
from both the political and economic specialists in Mr 
Draper’s office, and finally from the international staff of 
Nato. Although this process of co-ordination is complicated 
and time-consuming, it does give Europeans a voice in off- 
shore procurement, it ensures that a balance is found between 
economic and political factors, and it encourages the develop- 
ment of a unified arms programme. 


When these recommendations are completed, they, too, 
are forwarded to General Handy’s headquarters. At this 
point they are sent—for examination and comment only—to 
the procurement offices in Europe of the three American 
Services. Their comments: are incorporated and the final 
recommendations for the offshore procurement programme 
are sent out to the Defence Department in Washington. 
It is here that the two sets of reports—the “green 
sheets” and the offshore procurements—are married 
and final decisions taken. All of the recommendations are 
examined at the Defence Department and by each of the 
three Services. When agreement is reached, each of the 
Services issues an order to buy direct to its own procurement 
office in Europe. Ordinarily these orders do not bear the 
name of any specific manufacturer, but are simply authorisa- 
tions to purchase a certain piece of equipment in Europe. 
The procurement offices then call for bids from European 
manufacturers and proceed to negotiate the actual contracts. 


Buying Europe’s Aircraft 


This, generally speaking, is the procedure for offshore 
buying in Europe, but from time to time there are variations. 
The substantial programme for offshore procurement of 
European aircraft is a case in point. On this occasion Mr 
Draper asked Nato experts to prepare the initial recon 
mendations for the programme ; moreover, a special Ameri- 
can evaluation team, which has just concluded its work, was 
sent to make on the spot tests of the individual aircraft. 


While it is true that Europeans are, at several points, given 


-a say in offshore procurement, the programme remains largely 


in American hands—and, specifically, in American military 
hands. The tendency is inevitable) since the equipment is 
being purchased with dollars, and it is plainly in America’s 
interest not to spend them in such a way as to narrow its own 
military production base. ‘Americans naturally argue that 
if at any time defence production must be expanded rapidly, 
there should be a given minimum capacity on which to 
build. Therefore, the inherent conflict in the whole pro- 
gramme is between this American drive at home and Europe’s 
dollar needs—political, economic and strategic. 


The question now arises whether the effort to balance 
claims could not be performed with less friction and with 
greater efficiency by placing the problem entirely in the 
hands of Nato. This is a solution favoured not only by Euro- 
peans but also by many of those Americans responsible for 
offshore procurement. It would help to eliminate any 
suspicion among the smaller countries of coercion or neglect, 
and it would make for less haphazard co-ordination of defence 
production than now prevails among members of the alliance. 
At the moment Nato'lacks the officials and the authority to 
do the job ; it will require a special effort by the secretariat 
and the member nations to make Nato strong enough to 
accept the new responsibility. 


(Concluded) 





Two Flags for Eritrea 


A UNANIMOUS vote of the United Nations is worthy of a 
sentence to itself. Last week, by 52 votes to nil (with only 
the five members of the Soviet bloc ungraciously abstaining) 
the Assembly congratulated itself and the United Kingdom 
on a happy finish to a joint job in Eritrea. Satisfaction was 
the greater because, at the start, disposal of this piece of 
Mussolini’s ex-empire had seemed so difficult. First, the 
Big Four had disagreed over it ; then the Assembly, whose 
decision they had bound themselves to execute failing a 
decision between themselves, had first rejected the Bevin- 
Sforza plan for part-fusion with Ethiopia and then appointed 
a five-power commission which emerged from its labours 
with two if not three different solutions, all purporting to be 
based on the wishes of the inhabitants. 


During five years of wrangling the solutions proposed 
ranged from immediate independence to complete fusion 
with Ethiopia. In between these two extremes came various 
demands for a partition (based on religion and language) 
between Ethiopia and the-Sudan, for a trusteeship and for 
various temporary forms of management by foreign powers. 
In the end none of these solutions won the day. In December, 
1950, the Assembly decided: upon membership of a federa- 
tion—the federation with Ethiopia of an Eritrea that was to 
be autonomous in local affairs. It was to control its own 
budget, taxation and police, but to be run by a federal gov- 
ernment in Addis Ababa in matters of defence, foreign policy, 
foreign trade, customs and currency. 


The next stage was to execute this novel arrangement by 
the required date, which was September 15, 1952. By the 
‘terms of the Italian peace treaty, the authority administering 
each ex-colony at the end of the war was to do so until the 
moment of final settlement ; a British administration there- 
fore carried on. But the United Nations was responsible for 
drafting the terms of federation, getting them through an 
elected Eritrean assembly and agreeing them with the 
Emperor of Ethiopia. A Bolivian commissioner was appointed 
to do this. Meanwhile, alongside him, a British administra- 
tor ran the country, convoked the necessary Assembly, set 
about organising an Eritrean administration and arranged the 
transfer of powers, assets and liabilities. It says a good deal 
for the two men concerned that despite differences of 
upbringing and outlook they maintained a level of personal 
relations that enabled them to get their work dovetailed and 
done on time. Such situations are not easy when one staff— 


the UN one—is paid very much more highly than the other. - 


oo Economic Disparities 


The difficulties they encountered ranged from banditry 
to keeping up a suitable United Nations reputation for acces- 
sibility without constantly deferring to grumblers, and from 
settling with the Emperor whether Eritrea was to have a 
flag of its own to finding Eritreans of suitable calibre for 
the public service. (In fact only 27 Englishmen have been 
kept on, although out of the 1,363 Eritrean applicants for 
higher government posts, only 262 passed the test in arith- 
metic and typing ; for technical jobs, the services of a number 
of the 17,000 Italian residents have been retained. 


Another complication was that the population, which is 
half-Christian, half-Moslem, returned 34 members of each 
faith to the 68 seats in the Eritrean Assembly ; in the end, 
however, all agreed to the suggested federal constitution. 
It is to be hoped that they will continue to do so. Powers 
in federal matters will be exercised by Addis Ababa, subject 
to consultation with an Imperial Federal Council consistin 
of Ethjopians and Eritreans sitting in equal numbers but wi 
only advisory powers. In any situation in which numbers 
count, the Ethiopians have it by about ten to one ; public 
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servants in Eritrea are, by contrast accustomed to much d 
higher standards of administration. 


Though the future presents difficulties, on account of the 


differing ways of life to which two sets of loca! inhabitants { 


have been accustomed for more than a generati 


Abyssinian war ; crowds acclaimed him 
Eritrea its own 
suitably noble figurehead—his son-in-law. Difficulties have 
since arisen, however, upon ironing out certain disparities 
between the two economies ; there 1s a discrepancy between 


; he sensibly allowed 


the rate of the East African shilling (Eritrea’s former cy. 


rency) and that of the Ethiopian dollar, the result of 


which has been a tremendous rise in prices for the Eritrean 
consumer ; goods ranging from petrol and firewood to textiles | 
Coupled | 


and telegrams have more than doubled in cost. 
with demands for stamp duty upon re-registration of 
businesses and the like, these drains on pockets have caused 
much discontent and several strikes. These price levels may 
be somewhat offset when Ethiopian grain comes into the 
Eritrean market, but they will not be completely so. Another 
potential source of discord is the division of revenue from 
customs. Eritrea, which possesses the ports, is entitled only 
to the proceeds from goods for which Eritrea is the final 
destination ; this may be difficult to assess. Again, a falling 
off in administrative efficiency is bound to cause grumbling 
But grumbling will not cause a breakdown of the public 


services and its effects will be more than offset by the satis. 


faction that any territory derives from running itself. 


Next Stage in Poland 


IN a three days” session at the end of last month the newly 
elected Polish Diet had time to appoint a new President, a 
new government, to proclaim an amnesty, and then to 
adjourn. Apparently, it was all plain sailing. In fact, the 
leadership of the Polish United Workers’ Party, and hence 
of the Polish state, is now steering its way through one, 
of its most critical and perilous stages. The two hurdles 


which it has just taken in its stride—the elections and the — 


subsequent reorganisation of the state apparatus to fit the 
pattern now set for eastern Europe—were but a prelude to 
greater obstacles, both political and economic. On the 
political front, after the example of the Prague trials, it 's 
unlikely that Moscow will allow any further delays in the trial 
of the party’s former General Secretary, Wladyslaw Gomulka. 
On the economic front the Polish leaders are faced with the 
old problem of food supplies for the towns, but in an intens- 
fied form. Last year’s calamitous harvest has been followed 
by a rather poor one this year ‘and the peasants are trying 
to take advantage ofthe Government’s difficultics. The 
latter has hitherto avoided a direct showdown with the 
peasants. Yet it may now be forced to take stronger measures, 


since food shortages in the towns threaten the main objective _ 


of the regime—the rapid industrialisation of the country. 


The ease with which the Government has fulfilled its | 


electoral plan shows clearly how far Poland has travelled 
since the previous elections in 1947. Then, too, the Govern 
ment managed to weather the storm and overcome the 


opposition. But M. Mikolajczyk’s Peasant Party was a real 


opposition ; it has since been smashed. Officially. 1 1s tus 
Poland is not yet a single party regime. The new consul 
tion officially proclaims this ; indeed it is one 0! the few 
ways in which it differs from its Soviet model. There 5 


still a subordinated, truncated remnant of the Peasant pat), _ 


a Democratic party for the gee oer een 4 _ 
group supportin g the regime . The degree of indcepende 
of af thax siete shown on the eve of the clecnil 
when they all joined forces with the “ non-party ':0c 


. e * ni, the new ; 
regime started off with a flourish. The Emperor visite his 


new domain on the anniversary of the outbreak of - the : 
and he is represented there by a 


the United Workers’ party (an amalgamation of ‘he Com , 
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no part of your accounting or statistical work is 
yet mechanised, the question of mechanisation must 
arise sooner of later. 


When it does—what method shall you adopt ? 
The most flexible, the most adaptable, the most 
versatile of all mechanised accounting equipment is 
Hollerith. The potentialities of Hollerith Electrical 
Punched Card accounting range from an installa- 
tion to carry the whole accountancy burden of a 
complex organisation, to the execution—through a 
Hollerith Service Bureau—of one single job, or 
periodically occurring jobs. 

It would be to your advantage to investigate 
Hollerith’s potentialities Now. 


AROLLERITA 


Electrical PUNCHED CARD ACCOUNTING 


THE BRITISH TABULATING MACHINE CO. LTD 
Head Office: 17 Park Lane, London, W.1. ’Phone: REGent 8155 


ices in all principal cities in Great Britain and Oversea 
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The boxes of 
§0 and 100 are 
available this year 
in decorative Christmas 
presentation cartons. 


Acrrep—it is only a little 
gesture to provide the 
extra quality cigarette— 
but it makes a 

world of difference 

on special occasions, 
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munist Workers’ party.and the Socialist PPS) in a National 
Front. With no opposition the polling was a mere formality: 
over 9§ per cent of the electors polled valid votes and 99.8 
of these were for the united bloc. 


The new parliament will not differ much from its predeces- 
sor which was already a rubber-stamp institution. It will 
only meet less often and devote still less time to discussion. 
There are, however, interesting changes in its composition. 
The United Party put forward more former Communists as 
candidates and many former Socialists have lost their seats. 
A notable disappearance is that of M. Osdbka Morawski, 
Poland’s first postwar premier. Nor has M. Rola-Zymierski, 
the head of the Polish armed forces after the war, been 
selected as a deputy. Their departure is symbolic of the 
end of a period. They were prominent at a time when East 
European leaders still openly said that they would follow 
their “‘ own way to socialism.” Now all pretences have been 
dropped. 


The office of President has been abolished and replaced 
by the post of chairman of the National Council, which cor- 
responds to the Supreme Soviet of the Soviet Union. The 
newly appointed chairman of this council, Mr Zawadzki is no 
figurehead. He is an old Communist with a long apprentice- 
ship in the jails of prewar Poland who has been a prominent 
member of the Politburo since the war. The council itself, 
however, is less important than the Government, headed 
by the former president—Boleslaw Bierut. Poland has thus 
adopted the pattern prevailing everywhere within the Soviet 
orbit, except in Czechoslovakia, in which the leadership of 
the state and the party is concentrated in the hands of the 
premier. Another man who has been in the limelight 
recently is Marshal K. Rokossowsky, the hero of the Red 
Army, now head of the Polish Forces ; in the new cabinet 
he was made a vice-premier. Among the seven other vice- 
premiers, however the economic experts predominate. 


Resistance in the Villages 


In the economic field the Government is confronted with a 
grave dilemma: how to get food supplies for the greatly 
increased urban population without a major political up- 
heaval. The rapid tempo of industrialisation would have 
provoked this problem anyhow. The vagaries of nature have 
rendered it more acute. Last year Poland suffered a terrible 
drought and food supplies suffered accordingly. This year 
the position has somewhat improved for most crops. The 

. yield of wheat, sugar-beet and potatoes is apparently 10 per 
cent higher than last year’s exceptionally low level. Yet, rye 
—Poland’s basic cereal—fared no better than last year. Last 
year, in the face of the peasants’ passive resistance, and their 
unwillingness to sell at controlled prices, the Government im- 
posed a system of compulsory quotas. Now there are signs 
that it has again been difficult to extract surpluses from the 
peasants and the Government may be compelled to resort 
to stronger measures, because the scarcity of foodstuffs has 
had an adverse effect on the industrial front. High food prices 
have cut down the workers’ real wages, and the resulting dis- 
content has apparently expressed itself in an extraordinarily 
high turnover of labour. 


The planners’ solution is simple—collectivisation should 
provide mew sources of manpower and facilitate the coritrol 
of food supplies. With 35,000 tractors—in 15 hp units— 
already available and 60,000 planned for 1955, they argue 
that the tempo can now be speeded up. There is certainly 
room for progress. This year. the share of socialised agri- 
culture—the state and collective farms combined—in the 
total production of foodstuffs was only 16 per cent. The pro- 
portion of total arable land owned by the socialised sector 
is even smaller—early this year the collective farms covered 
only 3 per cent. Only about 300 collective farms were 
formed between mid-1951 and mid-1952. In the following 
quarter, however, some 900 new farms were set up, bringing 
the total to 4,215. But the size of the new farms is not 
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known and even at an outside estimate the s0cialised 


does not now account for one-sixth of the arable land nd. 


one-fifth of the total production. Hence it canno vet 
dominate market conditions. 


The Government is more concerned with :he political | 


consequences of a direct attack on the peasants. Ip this 
sphere at least it does not want to follow the notorioy 


Russian precedent. It wants to feed the countryside with | 


machinery and fertilisers and with the assistance of the poor 
peasants wear out the kulak by a policy of attrition, By 
rapid industrialisation coupled with bad harvests makes this 
policy very difficult. If the socialisation of agriculture B0es 
on at the present snail’s pace, the rich and medium peasants— 


the chief surplus producers—will remain for a long time the 


main suppliers. Hence they must be—and are—encouraged 
to raise their production. But the kulak is reckoned to be 
the chief political opponent, and the recent quickening of 


the tempo of collectivisation could possibly be the forerunner | 


of a general offensive against him. Everything will depend 
on the effect food supplies have on industrial production, 
Compared with 1949 industrial production should be doubled 
this year and by 1955 it should have increased almost four. 
fold. This is the categorical imperative and agricultural 
policy will be subordinated to it. 


Sniping at the Colonial 


Powers 


[FROM OUR UNITED NATIONS CORRESPONDENT] 


THE lot of the unhappy policeman is as moonshine and roses 
compared to the lot of a colonial power or an administrator 
of trust territories in Uno’s Fourth Committee. Theoretically, 
Britain, France, Belgium, Australia, New Zealand and the 
United States (with Italy as a participant though not yet a 
Uno member) might expect to come together in this 
Assembly to exchange information and to profit by sugges- 
tions from interested observers. Actually, they have been 
driven into an appearance of unanimity which almost pre- 
cludes progress. - Gassed by~ repeated: blasts of Soviet 
disapproval, sniped at by small countries with an inexhausti- 
ble supply of bird shot, they seemed fo- weeks to have no 
recourse but to take it on the chin and pretend to like it. 


This appearance of helplessness has finally worn thin. The 
Australian delegate, taking a leaf from the opposition’s book, 
laid diplomatic courtesy aside and by plain speaking produced 
almost as much of a shock as though one of the great glass 
panes had parted to let in rain and winter air. In the 
Assembly session called to vote on Fourth Committee resolu- 
tions Britain, France and Belgium each made it plain that 
though Gulliver might seem to be pinned down, he could 
not be made to work in that position unless he chose to, and 
if he did not so choose, the tasks happily laid out for him 
would not be done. In the end the resolutions most offensive 
to administering powers were tempered before being passed. 


This modest victory, however, was accomplished only | 


through great power solidarity, Scandinavian help behind the 
scenes, and a very firm speech from Mr Selwyn Lioyd 
which he made it quite plain that the British delegation would 
not only vote against five out of six of the resolutions & 
passed by the Fourth Committee but would refuse to co-oper 
ate in carrying them out. After much debate and considerable 
amendment the British finally voted in favour of two, agains! 
two more, and abstained on the remaining two. 


The offending resolutions are worth examining in som — 


detail, if only because they show so clearly the continuows 
attempt to blur the line Trust Territories which 
properly come under Uno’s eye, and colonies (cal!ed Nor 
Self-Governing Territories in the air-conditioned pattt 


favoured here) which are specifically treated by the charter” 
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as not belonging to Uno’s trusteeship system. The first three 
resolutions merely noted a report on social conditions in 
colonies and handed it om ; protested against race discrimina- 
tion in the colonies (Britain widened the scope of this resolu- 
tion to include any discriminatory practices contrary to the 
Declaration of Human Rights); and attempted to secure the 
speedier adoption of Committee recommendations in the field 


of education, a8 well as of economic and social policy. 

More bitterness lay in the other three resolutions, ard it 
was on these that the colonial powers concentrated their fire. 
Resolution IV would have continued the life of the Com- 
mittee on Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories 
“for as long as there exist teritories whose people have not 
vet attained a full measure of self-government.” Britain pro- 
tested, and promised to co-operate with the committee for 
three more years, but no longer. At the end of that time the 


General Assembly must take up the task of revising the 
Charter ; meanwhile, Britain “could not even by implica- 
tion accept the thesis ” that colonial powers were accountable 
to Uno for the administration of their colonies. The attempt 
to make the committee permanent was abandoned. 


Turns on the World Stage 


The colonial powers were equally firm on keeping clear 
the distinction between colonial administrators and the 
peoples whose affairs they run. The Fourth Committee had 
concocted a woolly and perilous resolution in three parts, 


designed to draw “ qualified indigenous representatives ” into 
Fourth Committee activities. This the Assembly passed, over , 
the negative vote of the Great Powers, and after a reminder 


from Mr Selwyn Lloyd that Uno committees “ must remain 
associations of sovereign and responsible governments. They 
cannot be converted into tribunals in which member states 
of the UN can be confronted with their subjects, the inhabi- 
tants of those territories.” 


The last resolution contained the much disputed checklist 
of factors which are supposed to show when the caretaker’s 
daughter can cease being taken care of, and start being grown 
up. Colombia, Denmark, Iceland, Luxemburg, the Nether- 
lands, Sweden and South Africa joined their negative votes 
to those of the colonial powers, but though the Asian-Arab- 
Soviet bloc was shaken by the defection of five small Latin- 


American countries, which abstained, the resolution went 
through. 


_ Oral hearings of tribal troubles also showed the effect of 
the heady draught which combines a green-apple democracy 
with a yearning to thumb the nose at a great power. It. will 
be remember that soon- after:.the Assembly convened 
petitions were presented from the Meru tribe in Tanganyika, 
the l'mon des Populations de Cameroon,:and the All-Ewe 
Conierence of Togoland. All three asked that they be allowed 
(0 tell their woes in person to the Fourth Committee, rather 
(han by petition to the Trusteeship Council. Despite protests 
‘rom the administering powers-the committee voted to hear 
them. Then eight more groups of petitioners were granted 
permission to-come in through the door thus opened. It is 
Ooviously a great ‘thing for the representatives of indignant 
Wamerus, to be able to tell their troubles to the repre- 
sentatives Of sixty nations. But it is also a great thing 
for any one of the sixty who would like to make trouble for 
the other fifty-nine ; it is indeed hard to sort out the demo- 
cratic ideal from its abuses. 

[or new nations, small nations and smaller colonies the 
tempration to strut their little hour on Uno’s stage is irresis- 
tible. Through the great glass windows they talk straight to 
the .omeland. Warmed and comforted by civilisation’s 
gadgets, they bask in the happy illusion that speaking their 
minds to the great powers to their own stature, and 
holds no danger, have yet to learn that the game of 
invoking public opinion is one which can be played by both 
sides, and that the glass house itself may shatter if too many 
People throw too many stones, 
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The Passing of a Generation 


[FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT] 


SicNok De GasPErt wound up the national congress of 
the Christian Democrat party in the last days of November, 
after he had steered it tolerably safely past temptations to the 
Right (the “ Wasps ”) aud to the Left (the syndicalist wing, 
which, however, by adroit tactics captured a large representa- 
tion on the Central Committee). After this achievement, he 
may have felt lying all to heavily upon him the responsibili- 
ties of an irreplaceable leader of an irreplaceably dominant 
party.’ As a politician who was active and prominent in the 
old pre-Fascist parliamentary life of Italy, and retains a taste 
for the determination of policy by debate, he may also have 
felt a growing sense of solitude in the country. 


By deaths, illnesses, and political miscalculations, the sur- 
prisingly lively team of septuagenarians—and over—who 


reappeared on the post-Fascist political stage and gave lustre 
to its parliamentary drama, must be considered now to have 


passed away. When Signor De Gasperi began his long 


premiership at the end of-1945, the alternatives for office had 


been either a “ Popular Front” or something known by the 
mysterious.initials “ ONB.” The initials were used ironically 
for the trio of pre-Fascist premiers, Signori Orlando, Nitti, 
and Bonomi, the first of whom was already 86 years old. 
(“ONB” in Fascist times had stood for the children’s 
battalions in the Black Shirt militia.) Of the trio, the 
youngest, Signor Ivanoe Bonomi, was the most unassuming 
and, in his quiet but tenacious way, as a Fabian Socialist with 
strong national sentiments, effected the most successful 
“comeback.” He died in 1950 as President of the Senate. 
The oldest, Signor V. E. Orlando, died last week. 


Both Signor Orlando and the somewhat younger Signor 
Francesco Nitti played a curious part in the postwar scene. 
Both have at times since 1944 been regarded as possible 
figureheads ofa right wing government. But both have been 
insidiously flattered by the extreme left. Signor Nitti was 
even induced last summer to head a Popular Front list in the 


Rome local elections. He seemed after that experience to 


have decided to withdraw from active politics. 


A much steadier and more constructive task in the politics 
of Italy after 1945 was‘performed by two men of the same 
generation, neither of them professional parliamentarians— 
Count Carlo Sforza, the diplomatist, and Signor Benedetto 
Croce, the historian philosopher. Both have in recent weeks 
been nationally mourned. They worked ‘in close association 
with each other in the chaotic years of 1943-45, and their 
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presence greatly helped the bewildered parliamentary Italy 
which emerged from the great national disaster to recognise 
and assert its continuity with the honoured parliamentary 
Italy of the victory year 1918. 


Signor Enrico de Nicola, a superb parliamentarian,. was a 
third conspicuous elder statesman who worked with Sfoiza 
and Croce. He remains today in a physical and intellectual 
condition to exercise great influence, but has apparently 
sacrificed his powers to an abnormal personal sensitiveness. 
A few months ago, the last of his many impetuous resigna- 
tions from the Presidency of the Senate ended by being 
accepted. With this, the whole elder generation of Liberal 
and Radical leaders has left the stage; for as President of 
the Republic until 1955 their distinguished contemporary 
Signor Luigi Einaudi stands above politics. 


Unlike these eminent figures from a past: Italy who never-. 
theless (especially the last: three) found the strength —to 
become national political figures in their old age, Signor De 
Gasperi has the experience—and had even begun to taste tt 
before Mussolini—of leading a highly organised party, draw- 
ing its membership from every class and every region. He is 
confronted in the parliamentary opposition by a Communist 
party with a cynical outlook on the use of parliaments, which 
may well be shared by the extreme right. It is an unpromis- 


ing stage for a septuagenarian who, like Signor De Gasperi,.. 


is by training and instinct a parliamentarian. His aim, how- 
ever, is evidently to bring into permanent parliamentary 
co-operation with Christian Democracy those relics of the old 
Liberalism, Radica'ism, and Fabian Socialism which are now 
grouped in the three small “lay” parties. He has been 
successful, this November, in bringing about a working 
understanding for the impending general elections. It remains 
to be seen whether, in course of time, the existence of one 
such great parliamentary force will encourage the growth in 
Italy of another, or others, to take the place of the present 
oppositions with their anti-parliamentary tendencies. 


Nigeria Learns About Itself 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT] 


Farms no bigger than an eighth of an acre ; 67 per cent of 
the land uncultivated bush and waste ; another 14 per cent 
fallow ; less than nine per cent under farm crops ; five in 
six workers, perhaps, on the land ; yields per acre less than 
half those obtained elsewhere from poor land in bad years. 
One begins to wonder whether these things are the result 
of Nigeria’s being a peasant economy or the reason why it 
remains one. 


This information is put forward very tentatively in a report 
on the agricultural output of Nigeria, based on a sample 
census in 1951.* In 1949 the Food and Agriculture Organisa- 
tion of the United Nations asked for much detailed informa- 
tion about the colonial. territories in West Africa, as part of 
their worldwide.census of agriculture. Agricultural statistics 
were almost entirely lacking in Nigeria, and it was quite im- 
possible to collect the details required. It was, however, 
agreed that an attempt should be made to present briefly 
some sort Of picture of what grows whére in Nigeria—or, in 
more rotund language, of the numbers of the agricultural 
population, of land utilisation, the area and production of 


principal. crops, and the number of livestock in the different 
areas. 


Even this has proved a sufficiently exacting task. In West 
Africa today statisticians are our twentieth century Mungo 
Parks and David Livingstones, and, as with them, pioneering 





* Report on the Sample Census of Agriculture, 1950-51, Depart- 
ment of Statistics, Nigeria, printed by the Survey Department, 
Lagos, price 10s. Available from the Crown Agent$ for the 
Colonies, 4, Millbank, S.W.1. 
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often takes the form of struggling through dense tropicy 
bush only to find more dense tropical bush, Popular; 
statistics will have to wait for the de: ic survey to be 
undertaken shortly ; this present survey adds nothing to oy, 
knowledge of this subject. For the rest, in practically the 
whole of the Eastern Region it proved impossible to apply 
the sampling methods used in the other two regions since the 
political atmosphere made questioning too difficult. Informs. 
tion for that region, therefore, is based on “ opinion ” surveys 
—that is, guesses, even if informed guesses, on the part of 
agricultural officers. 


Yield data were collected separately and must be regarded 
simply as giving an indication of the possibilities ; precision 
must not be expected. Livestock figures are unquestionab] 
too low. The remaining information, mostly on land utilis. 
tion and the distribution of crops, was collected by sampling 





YIELDS OF SOME OF THE Principal Farm Crops 
lt per acre 
Figures of highest and lowest yields according to zones 
Highesi Lowest 


< 
Rice (paddy) |code. ioe 2.189 §13 
Millet (threshed) ....2..°.,..5....6... 924 SO 
Guinea corn (threshed) ............ 1.185 468 
Maize (shelled) ©. 2. ...5.2:. deecciccens 1,407 48] 
Cossava. Groots): i355). cha 10.802 $877 
Yams (tubers). 6.56 dk 7,784 4.652 
Cotton (seeded) os... ... ccc cei acavernss 563 228 
Grouridnuts (shelled) ............... 732 231 


methods which the writers of the report have failed to render 
completely intelligible. In a sentence, the country was 
divided up into thirteen roughly homogeneous zones ot 
strata, which were further broken down into groups of 
villages, a systematic sample of villages then being selected 
from each group. In large villages and towns a two-stage 
sampling unit had to be used, and ‘the choice of it—com- 
pound, taxpayer, or five-acre p!ot—had to be left to the 
individual officer conducting the survey. 


The actual results achieved are therefore put forward with 
the greatest possible caution, and the officers responsible for 
them are less likely than anyone to attach too great signifi- 
cance or accuracy to them. They are at any rate “ the best 
indication which can be obtained at present.” The main value 
of the survey is the experience it has provided, and the lessons 
to be learned from it, before larger-scale or more precise 
attempts are made to assess agricultural output. Some points 
are obvious. It is clearly essential that any village surveys 
in the future should not be cluttered up with the sort of 
inquiries their methods were not designed to meet (such as 
population inquiries) and that they should be conducted 
by specially trained and appointed staff, Three more technical 
problems are referred to. The first is the choice of a more 
precise second-stage sampling unit, uniform over the whole 
country if possible ; there is a good case for using five-acre 
plots. Then there is the difficulty of distinguishing fallow 
land or land under tree crops from uncultivated bush and 
waste ; suggestions are made for a miore exact classification 
which would separate the cultivatable but uncultivated from 
the waste. The third is the need for consistency of treatment 
in dealing with areas under mixed crops, for as the report 
points out, “ crops are grown in a bewildering array of com 
binations and. permutations, with mixed crops hopclessly 
intermingled with succession crops.” 


A final problem still remains, and one of crucial importance. 
Much research and study are needed to establish and perfect 
methods of collecting data of yield, both for farm crops and 
economic trees. This is all the more important because 11'S 
paseo sas clear that the whole future of the ee 
countries depends on raisi i Productivity is aston 
ingly low. Here the ne ing trends is very great— 


study based on information that can only be available when 
the collection of statistics is both systematic and continuous. 
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THE CASE OF THE WHOLESALER’S BUDGET N 













Through their branches these wholesalers were 
supplying many thousands of retailers with food- 
stuffs. Their goods went out “on time, all the 
time.” Could the accounts section keep pace? 


Canned figs or canned figures... 
which did the branches need first? 


G. & W. COLLINS LIMITED, large 
wholesale food distributors, operate 
through branches in the North West. 
When they decided to concentrate buy- 
ing and accounting operations in the 
Liverpool office they realized that 
more detailed and prompt information 
would be needed by their branches. 
Could they establish a more effective 
system of management-control now 
that the accounts were centralized? 
With this problem Collins called for 
advice from machine accounting spe- 
cialists of Burroughs Adding Machine 
Limited. ; 
After investigation, Burroughs sug- 
gested the installation, in Collins’ 
Liverpool office, of a Burroughs Type- 
writer Accounting machine for all 
Puri hase and General Ledger work, 
with detailed posting of assets, reven- 
ues, liabilities and expenses. 
_ Result: Apart from the great saving 
in tine and labour in the office (one 


For expert advice on Business figures 
cautim Burroughs 





girl, in fact, does all recording) Collins 
now get a monthly analysis of all ex- 
penditure in time for branch managers 
to keep within their individual budgets. 
Collins installed their first Burroughs 
machine twenty years ago, since then 
every accounting department of the 
business has been mechanized. The 
installation of the general-purpose 
accounting machine is the culminating 
factor in the preparation of speedy 
monthly accounts. — 

What about you? If your business 
could benefit from faster figuring, call 
in Burroughs. They can offer advice on 
all the latest systems, for Burroughs 
make the world’s broadest line of 
modern record-keeping machines: 
Adding, Calculating, Accounting, Bill- 
ing and Statistical Machines, and 
Microfilm Equipment. Remember, 
once you have any Burroughs machine 
installed in your office, Burroughs 
Service guarantees its continuous effi- 








ciency in operation. 

The “Burroughs Man” is a trusted 
visitor to thousands of business houses, 
Call him at any time. Head Office: 
Burroughs Adding Machine Limited, 
Avon House, 356-366 Oxford Street, 
London, W.1. Sales and Service offices 
in principal cities. 


ATE YI ec tI SN r 


Photographed here is Miss P. L. Langford, 
at work on the Purchase Ledger for 
G. & W. Collins Limited. She is operating 
the Burroughs Typewriter Accounting 
Machine, which helped to solve the Case 
of The Wholesaler’s Budget. 
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A Conmoletity New 
Accounting 
Machine 


READY FOR ANY JOB Li 
AT THE TURN OF A KNOB 


“COMPLETELY NEW” — those. are words that can 
be applied, without’ reservation, to the Burroughs 
Sensimatic Accounting Machine. If you find it hard to 
visualize an accounting machine that is Jimitlessly 
adaptable, capable at.the turn of a selector-knob of 
doing countless different jobs for a small firm, or a vast 
amount of one particular job for a large organization, 
it is time you saw the Sensimatic in action. 

The key to the machine’s astonishing versatility is the ~~ {| 
newly discovered principle of “‘Sensimatic Control” — J scm 
the incorporation of a “mechanical brain” that directs 
the machine through every. mathematical function and 
every carriage movement during a posting opetation. 
Each Control Unit guides the machine through four 
separate operations, and, since there is no limit to the 
number of different units you can use, there is no limit 
to the number of accounting jobs the Sensimatic can do, 
and the Control Unit can be changed by the operator in 
a matter of seconds. 


You owe it to your business to let Burroughs show you 
the Sensimatic today. 
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COMPLETELY NEW 


@ ADAPTABILITY — A 
turn of a knob — that’s all 
he effort needed to switch 
ie Sensimatic from one 
posting operation to another, 
om Accounts Receivable 
say) to Stock Records. 
Stores, Costs, Payroll, Pur- 
hase Ledger, General 
edger, Statistical Analysis; 
e Sensimatic is reset in a 
@ moment for all these pro- 
edures . « . and many, 
any more, 


@ SPEED — The  Sensi- 
:atic’s light key depression, 
positive form alignment, 
irly key release, make its 
operation far simpler, far 
faster, far more easily learnt. 
Anyone who can operate an 
adding machine can get the 
Sensimatic into full pro- 
iction! 
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This is a Sensimatic Control 
Unit — which, at a flick of 
a switch, guides the machine 
automatically through every 
mathematical function and 
carriage movement. Each 
panel gives you any four 
accounting operations in 
any combination, 





MAKES Accounting MMOVE 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE LIMITED, AVON HOUSE, 356-366 OXFORD ST., LONDON W.1 
Sales and Service Offices in principal cities : 
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These people . 
write from 
Aracaju 


Plans for DEVELOPMENT 




























Thi 
Business men who have plans for develop- of a 
ment in overseas and colonial territories take 
a 

which call for medium or long term ® é : THEIR INQUIRY is = i 
: interesting. What, however, is their commercial standing? 
finance should write for-our new > You do not meget pom ~ Westminster Bank almost spa 
; : certainly does. even if it does not, the facts can defi 

booklet. It explains what the Corporation -_ ‘ quickly re because the Bank has representatives pro 

: : rien in every town of im throughout the world. This 

do for you and gives details of the countries in cal Credit Inf aise te part of re cad 
which we operate. Please write much wider service which the Bank places at the disposal oth 

2] —_ of all who trade abroad and which is fully described in the sta 

to the Manager at the address given below. S| booklet “The. Foreign Business Service of the West- it 

s minster Bank’. A copy will be sent gladly on request. anc 

BARCLAYS OVERSEAS DEVELOPMENT CORPONATION LIMITED ae to | 

| WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED * 

54, Lombard Street, London, B.0.3 S| Foreign Branch Office: 41 Lothbury, London, F.C.2 ta 
cle 

Tt 

tak 

the 

pr 

en 

jiu jor Tatioln Teale : 

is 

Hie. m 
' ie a X 
\ oll Ten -fifteen in Singapore and the city office of the re 
n 
Chartered Bank is already a hive of business activity. al 

re 

The Bank’s New York agency has closed its books fe 
for the day and seven hours must elapse before the d 
London, Manchester and Liverpool offices will be open ; 
for business; but wherever merchants and manufacturers are 4 
engaged in the Eastern trade the services of the Bank will be available 

S 

to them at one point or another of its far flung branch system. 

’ 

THE GHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA AND CHINA . 

(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) fears, 

‘ 

Head Office : 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. ‘ 

West End (London) Branch: 28Charles If Street, London, $.W.1. Manchester Branch: 52 Mosley Street, Manchest", + ( 

: 


Liverpool Branch: 27 Derby House, Liverpool, 2. New York Agency: 65 Broadway, New York, 6. 


Branches of the Bank, under British management directed from London, are established at most centres of 
commercial importance throughout Southern and South-Eastern Asia and the Far East. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


THE COMMONWEALTH DECISIONS 


Creeping to Convertibility 


HE communiqué issued after the Commonwealth 

conference conceals a behind its platitudes. 
This ‘“ plan” —or perhaps it should be called this bundle 
of admirable, but provisional, aspirations—has now been 
taken home by the Commonwealth Ministers for final 
approval by their cabinets. . It has three main features. 
First, the Commonwealth intends to utilise the breathing 
space gained by its present dollar balahce to make a 
definite advance towards freer world trade and payments, 
provided that Western Europe agrees to certain proposals 
and that the United States responds favourably to certain 
others. Secondly, it is hoped to set afoot ambitious 
investment programmes in all parts of the sterling area, 
and to concentrate on those schemes that should do most 
to strengthen the area’s balance of dollar payments ; the 
| main proviso here is that internal economic policies 
| (which remain the prerogative of individual members of 
the Commonwealth) must be stern enough to free suffi- 
cient resources for these schemes to be carried through. 
Thirdly, the Commonwealth hopes that steps can be 
taken to secure greater stability in raw material prices ; 
the list of provisos here must also be a long one, in fact 
probably rather longer than the list of steps that are 
envisaged. 


The centrepiece of this programme—and the feature 
around which speculation and rumour will now revolve— 
is clearly the hope of securing, in the words of the com- 
muniqué, “international agreement on the adoption of 
policies, by creditor and debtor countries, which will 
restore balance in the world economy on the lines of trade 
not aid.” And the communiqué also recognises that 
an “ integral part” of any such agreement must be “ the 
restoration of the convertibility of sterling,” though “ it 
can only be reached by progressive stages.” 

The nature of these progressive stages, and the con- 
ditions that will be attached to the achievement of each 
of them, are being kept secret for thé moment.- But the 
broad pattern that they may assume-seems clear. The 
sterling area has, happily, rejected the idea of any wild 
dash for freedom without adequate external support ; 
less happily, it has also rejected the idea of trying to 
stimulate American support for any entirely new inter- 
national payments system, such as the Atlantic Payments 
Uni i that was propounded in these columns on 
Nov ember 22nd. Instead, the decision has been taken 
_ to work as far as possible through existing international 
Instituuons dealing with fimance and trade.” The 
advance, both to convertibility and to the removal of 


iMport restrictions, is only to be made “as and when. 


circumstances permit.” With head tucked well into a 


new protective shell, the objective is now to crawl like 
4 crustacean to freedom. 


What will be the nature of this protective shell? In 
its full sense, at least as understood by the British Govern- 
ment, convertibility would mean that the forty-three 
foreign countries that are at present not allowed to use 
their sterling earnings for the purchase of dollar goods 
should be accorded the right to do so. As the chart 
on page 839 shows, thirteen of these forty-three coun- 
tries are members of the European Payments Union ; 
they earned £1,639 million from their exports to sterling 
countries in 1951, The other thirty—which range across 
the non-dollar world from Argentina through Egypt tv 
Japan—earned {1,547 million from sales to sterling 
countries in 1951. The main danger arising from full 
convertibility of non-resident sterling would be that these 
two groups of countries could use as much as they wished 
of their sterling earnings—nearly £3,200 million in 1951, 
and probably not much less than £3,000 million at the 
current annual rate—to buy dollar goods with. dollars 
extracted from the central reserve in London. Since the 
present sterling value of that central reserve is less than 
£680 million—and since these “ convertibility-affected ” 
countries have over {800 million of accumulated steriing 
balances, most of which they could still use for their 
necessary sterling imports—the danger would obviously 
be a considerable one. 


It is true that the extent to which these countries would 
use newly-convertible sterling for the purchase of dollar 
rather than sterling goods would depend on the com- 
petitive power of the sterling economy; before any 
restoration of convertibility is possible, that competitive 
power must be increased,.certainly by further disinfia- 
tion and probably also by a freeing of the exchange rate. 
But Commonwealth governments would be most unwise 
to underestimate the size of the backlog of demand for 
dollar goods that has accumulated in these countries since 
1939 ; and they should realise, too, that some countries 
may rush to turn their sterling into dollars as soon as 
the balloon goes up—in the belief that the balloon may 
soon be punctured and rights of convertibility withdrawn 
again. Some foreign merchants may even be getting down 
into the starting blocks for such a rush at the moment. 
For this reason, although full convertibility would mean 
that these countries could use a large proportion of their 
current sterling earnings for making dollar purchases if 
they wished, convertibility “ by progressive stages ” must 
mean that prior arrangements will be made to ensure 
that they do not in fact do so. Such prior arrangements 
might take several forms—an agreement to continue 
present importing arrangements under EPU would be 
one possible form, and an announcement that sterling 
could be used to purchase certain dollar commodities 
but not others would be a second ; the latter approach 
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could in part be effected by the re-opening in London of 
free markets for commodities of dollar origin, a policy 
that the authorities are believed to favour in its own 
right. But these are guesses made entirely in the dark. 
The important point to stress here is that such safeguards 
will be necessary, and the Commonwealth will need to 
see that they are stringent. 


* 


At the press conference following the issue of the 
communiqué, Mr Eden made it plain that the Common- 
wealth’s approach to Europe on these matters would go 
forward in step with an approach to the United States. 
The communiqué itself stated that one of the pre- 
requisites of convertibility was “the availability of 
adequate financial support, through the International 
Monetary Fund or otherwise.” 

Does this indicate that the Commonwealth is going 
to urge that members’ subscriptions to, and borrowing 
rights from, the EMF should be increased? There ts 
a strong case for such an increase. One main reason 
why the Fund has not worked successfully since the war 
can be traced to the failure of its founding fathers to 
accept Lord Keynes’s original thesis that initial quotas 
should be large and should vary with the value of world 
trade. The total of members’ quotas is still only $8,737 
million, of which $2,750 million represents the United 
States subscription ; since America’s surplus on current 
account, even in a world encumbered by a mass of dis- 
criminatory import restrictions, has lately averaged over 
$5 billion a year, this total is obviously insufficient as 
a backing for the sort of world trading system that the 
Fund was originally supposed to make possible. An 
effort to increase members’ quotas in the IMF—or, if 
this could not be arranged, to increase borrowing facilities 
within the restricted limit set by present quotas—would 
also have one of the subsidiary advantages that have been 
claimed in these columns for a more ambitious “ clearing 
union approach ” ; it would lead to a once-for-all increase 
in international liquidity and would not mean that an 
experiment in convertibility would be dependent on the 
uncertain course of annual Congressional appropriations 
for grants-in-aid or stabilisation loans. 


Doubts about 


HE need for stern internal disinflation is reinforced 

by the fact that the Commonwealth, besides keeping 
its cost structure sufficiently under control to meet the 
greater weight of American competition that must be 
expected if sterling becomes convertible, is supposed to 
be committed to an ambitious development programme. 
Too much emphasis should not be placed on the exten- 
sive references to development in the communiqué ; the 
various investment schemes publicised during the con- 
ference were all schemes that had already been heard of 
—although, admittedly, those schemes that were 
publicised most happen to be those that are most 
economic. 


In short, the main work of the conference in the 
sphere of development was to list and sort the most 
important schemes already in train or in prospect, to 
provide a. broad order of priority and to invest the 
whole programme with a new sense of urgency. The 
highest priority is to be given to development of projects 
that directly or indirectly contribute to the improvement 
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But an approach via the IMF would be characterigay 
by one other feature, which some will reyard a 4, 
advantage and others as an enticement to lethargy, Thy 
feature is that am expansion of lending by the IMR 
would not, by itself, alter the present pattern of incen. 
tives and financing arrangements in the world tragj 
system. If a large increase in borrowing facilities from 
the IMF can be arranged, then the advance to freer trad. 
can be large too; if not, then the advance must 
limited. It is also conceivable that an approach throy 


the IMF could be linked to the thorny problem of c 


dollar price of gold. Nothing was said about this problem 
in the Prime Ministers’ communiqué, but Mr dep 
admitted at the press conference that gold was Clearly 
“ of great interest to the Commonwealth.” 
$1,584 million of the IMF's resources are held in the 
form of gold, and, if the gold price went up, th 
legalistic case for increasing the dollar value of othe 
subscriptions to the Fund might be strengthened to, 


All this, however, is airy speculation. The only 
definite conclusion that emerges from study of the 
communiqué is that the Commonwealth’s “ plan” for 
an advance to freer world trade is in a very indefinite 
state. Each section of that “ plan,” like each section of 
the communiqué itself, is hedged by political and 
economic reservations ; the flanks along the line of the 
cautious advance are to be guarded by the strongest 
defences that technical ingenuity and diplomatic negotiz- 
tion can erect. The grave danger, however, is that unless 
internal disinflation in the Commonwealth is resolutely 
pursued, then foreign demand for dollar goods—once 
even partially released—might overwhelm the strongest 
defences ; and unless Britain can convince the Americans 
that disinflation here will be resolute, then it is going 
to be difficult to enlist their help in making thos 
defences really strong. The decision to advance only 
cautiously towards convertibility does not absolve the 
Commonwealth from the need to advance courageously 
towards internal economic balance; if this fact is 
ignored, then the decisions reached at last week’s con- 
ference will at best mean nothing at all and at worst 
will lead straight to disaster. 


Development 


of the sterling area’s balance of payments with the rest 
of the world. The resources developed should, there- 
fore, either earn dollars or save dollars by replacing 
goods that have now to be imported from non-sterling 
countries. In practice, this means that there must b 
more emphasis on primary production—especially metal 
mining—in the overseas Commonwealth, and more 
emphasis on engineering products in the United King- 
dom. The revelations in the press briefings during the 
conference, and to some extent in the communiqué 
issued after it, suggest that the Commonwealth Ministers 
recognise this, even if they show no haste to accept the 
policy implications that ought to emerge from such 
recognition. . 

If the development schemes are to be carried through 
and if current production of the materials and enginect: 
ing products needed is to be increased, resources have 
to be released from other lines of activity. 
activities from which resources could most casily & 


spared. are the projects for industrialisation in the 


At present, | 
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Dominions. There was some sign of a first stirring of 
conscience on this subject in the communiqué, which 
observed that the development of basic essentials in the 
| Commonwealth 

has cn occasion been impeded by other development of a 
less sound and permanent kind which has overtaxed the 


counines’ resources and has failed to contribute to the build- 
f economic strength. 


But this admission was immediately tempered by one 
of the many passages in the communiqué that are 
redolent of the atmosphere of the drafting committee 
room, where every possible interest has to be reconciled. 
Thus “in some countries . . . development plans have 
been or are being made to provide for some basic 
improvement in the standards of living” and “some 
social investment is also urgently needed in the more 
| developed countries.” Any conceivable scheme could 
be slipped through these loopholes. There is no need 
for,any Minister returning home from the conference 
to have to admit that the conference pointed the finger 
of accusation at his particular development programme. 
And this is a great misfortune. 


The only other way in which resources could be freed 
for these schemes would be by a sharp cut in consump- 
tion. Any attempt to finance the programme in this way 
would be likely to impose a disproportionate burden on 
the United Kingdom, but there is some pretence in the 
communiqué that this is the way to be adopted: 

The United Kingdom Government are determined that 
the flow of capital from London for sound development 
throughout the Commonwealth shall be maintained and 
increased, This will only be possible if the United Kingdom 
can sustain the necessary level of internal savings and can 
achieve a surplus On Overseas account additional to that 
required to meet its heavy existing commitments: 

This passage in the communiqué deserves close 
scrutiny. The flow of capital from London to the 
Commonwealth in recent years seems to have averaged 
between £150 and {£200 million a year. If words mean 
anything at all, this implies that it will henceforth be the 
object of British policy to budget for a persistent annual 


external surplus of, or rather above, £200 million—and' 


that in a world. where foreign competition will be 
increased by opening the floodgates of convertibility. 
| Indeed, Mr Butler told a meeting of exporters and trade 
} unionists this week that the aim in 1953-54 should be to 
attain a surplus of between £300 and £350 million, in 
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order to build up the reserves, as well as to meet these 
capital commitments. This total apparently includes some 
defence aid, but, even so, Mr Butler estimated that it 
would require an increase in exports to about 20 per 
cent above the 1951 level ; such an increase would seem 
to necessitate the withdrawal of between {500 and {600 
million of goods (and, therefore, presumably, of the same 
volume of purchasing power) from the domestic market, 
unless production increases sharply. This is very tough 
talking, and Mr Butler really should not complain when 
the press points out that, if words are to be turned into 
deeds, then the Commonwealth will have to live up to 
all the heartening rotundities—and forget about all the 
disheartening reservations—in the communiqué. 


* 


The main problem, therefore, is. not that of 
providing machinery to guide savings towards 
Commonwealth development, but of providing the 
savings themselves. It is an act beyond faith and 
hope to busy oneself with building a ladder while 
there is still a danger that one end of it may dangle 
in empty air. That, at best, is the judgment that must 
be passed on the plan that emerged during the con- 
ference to launch a new Commonwealth development 
company, with the support of the Bank of England and 
in consultation with financial, commercial and industrial 
interests in Britain. At one time it had been hoped that 
this new institution would have the active support: of 
other Commonwealth central banks, but the failure 
to secure this should not materially affect its role 
and functions. The company’s main object will be to 
provide financial assistance for projects within the 
Commonwealth. Its main use, however, will be to act 
as a postbox for the receipt of proposals ; it will sift 
those that it receives and direct the more promising to 
the institutions in the capital market best equipped to 
handie them. If foreign capital can be attracted for 
some of the proposals, so much the better; and to this 
end the company may co-operate with the World Bank. 
The company will be launched with a modest capital and 
borrowing powers. In a market that is already abun- 
dantly supplied with private and official institutions 
serving similar objects, it would be unwise to expect it 
to carve out for itself a place or a sufficient volume of 
business to alter appreciably the present financial 
machinery for Commonwealth development. 
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Three other specific for improving the 
mechanism of investment in the sterling area—including 
especially foreign investment—emerge from the com- 
muniqué. The first is a concession in the exchange 
control regulations applied by the United Kingdom 
Government on the withdrawal of non-resident capital. 
For the past three years, residents outside the sterling 
area who have invested in approved projects in the United 
Kingdom and the Colonial Empire have been entitled to 
repatriate their capital up to the sterling equivalent of 
the initial investment. Henceforth this right will also 
extend to capital profits—a useful concession that may 
attract a little additional American capital. Secondly, 
all the Commonwealth governments have agreed that 
existing controls over the movements of capital across 
the exchanges within the sterling area shall be removed. 
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This will mainly affect the e 
Australia and New Zealand, ni 
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can by no cael 


imagination be ranged today among the large ex 
of capital. Thirdly, the United Kingdom ha; anion | 


its intention to discuss with the World Bank 4 
ments to make a part of the Bank’s sterling capital aygi. 
able for lending for projects designed to improve the 


sterling area’s balance of payments. All this, howere | 


is mere machinery and should not be mistaken for the 


substance of the problem of development. {/ it attrac 
new dollar capital into the sterling area, it wil! be useful j 


But the main burden of Commonwealth developmey 
must fall on sterling area resources—and since thog 


resources are fully employed at the moment, this meag ' 


that each new project can start up only as some ley 
desirable project is cut down. 


Resort to Tarifts? 


HERE is some element of inconsistency between two 
of the main objectives discussed at the conference— 
that of moving towards less discrimination in world trade 
and of building up the Commonwealth’s production of 
commodities and materials now bought from the dollar 
area. In the initial stages of development, at any rate, 
capital charges may make the new Commonwealth 
pfoducts much more expensive than similar products 
from dollar countries—unless sterling is heavily 
devalued. Will there, therefore, be a tendency to protect 
the infant projects by import licensing and more tariff 
discrimination ? 

As usual, the conclusion reached seems to be a com- 
promise. Although the sterling area Governments 
have agreed on policies for 1953 which, they hope, 
should “lead to a further improvement in the reserves 
during that year,” the communiqué is at pains to stress 
that “ the level of the reserves is as yet too low to warrant 
any substantial relaxation of the restrictions on imports 
from outside the sterling area” ; there is also a hint that 
restrictions on imports into one sterling area country 
from another may be removed first, bearing “clearly in 
mind the difficulties which the restrictions have raised 
for the export industries affected.” Moreover, the 
communiqué adds that the representatives of some 
Commonwealth countries 


have emphasised that they must continue to use. their 
exchange resources in the manner which enables them to 
carry out their planned development programmes most 
effectively and that they are likely to continue to need import 
restrictions for this purpose. 


But despite these liberal loopholes for illiberal trade 
policies, the broad objectives of Commonwealth 
trade policy are unmistakably defined as “a multi- 
lateral trade and payments system extended over 
the widest possible area.” To make assurance on this 
— doubly sure the matter is also put in negative 

. “The Commonwealth countries have no intention 
of seeking the creation of a discriminatory economic 
bloc.” e issue of autarky was, however, raised when, 
on the initiative of the United Kingdom, “a discussion 
took place on a proposal that all Commonwealth 
countries should join in seeking release from the ‘no 
new preference’ rule in the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade.” It is difficult to escape the conclu- 
sion that this debate—in this broad form—was raised by 


the United Kingdom as something of an Aunt Sally, in 
the hope that it would be heavily treated by the reg’ 


of the Commonwealth. That is precisely what happened, 
the majority view of the conference being that any such 
approach would not advance the agreed objective of 
restoring multilateral world trade. The best argument 
that Ministers can use with Conservative backbenchers 
and others attracted by the mirage of an economically 
insulated Commonw: is to tell them that the rest 
of the Commonwealth will have none of it. The British 
initiative in raising this matter in the conference will 
thus have served one of its purposes. 


But this initiative also had another—less devious and | 


more successful—protectionist purpose. It was to secure 
the co-operation of the Commonwealth Governments ia 


an approach to the other contracting parties of Gatt, 0 


allow the widening of certain margins of preference that 
would occur in the event of “ increases that might from 
time to time become necessary in duties designed w 
protect domestic industry and agriculture in the United | 
Kingdom.” The particular difficulty involved is that 


under the Ottawa agreement the United Kingdom 
guarantees the duty-free entry of certain Commonwealth 
goods ; the present 
precluding Britain from raising tariffs on these goods 
from foreign countries while continuing to abide by this 
obligation to the Commonwealth. The British delegatio 
would not have raised this matter in the conference, o 


allowed it to > the communiqué, unless it had” 


the intention 

creating the dilemma 
escape. It is more than probable that the tariffs m 
question are those on agricultural uce and that 4 
project for their increase is part of the agricultunl 
development and protection programme on which the 
Government is known to be working. The promised 


these tariffs and, therefore, 


“ co-operation” of the-rest of. the Commonwealth @ 


this approach to other Gatt signatories is not a mattet 
for surprise. This is a question of one-way traffic as fat 
as they are concerned. They may gain somewhat by the 

ible id . of the ~ if Dn 


enjoy, and they are not posing to respond by similarly 
widening the sain oe aoa preference on British goods 
that they import. , 

The measures that are to be taken to ask for amend | 
ment of the provisions of Gatt will also include ~ cert 


isions of Gatt can be read a 


a which it is now secking 


preference that they” 
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special tariff_problems oye Sa pemenpan These 
ern preferences that the Doi undertook. to 


accord to imports from the.colonies at the time of the 
, agreement, but that were never put into effect. 
These commitments are known as “ accordable prefer- 
ences” and it is a moot point whether they. could be 
accorded now despite the “no new preference” rule 
of Gatt. The Colonies feel a certain sense of grievance 
that these preferences’ may for ever be barred, though 
the amount of trade involved is probably small. The 
Dominion Governments concerned have undertaken to 
jook inio this matter and, if mecessary, to take up the 
matter with the other contracting parties of Gatt. 
These two hints of departures from or modifications 
of the Gatt code amount to very little. ‘The programme 
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for agricultural expansion in Britain willhave to be 
judged when it appears ; on the face of it, however, there 
may be some case for “ infant industry ” protection here 
—especially if quantitative import restrictions are relaxed. 
The proposed approach about “ accordable preferences ” 
for the Colonies can be represented as the smoothing-out 
of an anomaly. Certainly the objections that can be voiced 
are not as strong as those that would have to be entered 
against any wholesale attack on Gatt’s “no new. prefer- 
ence” rule. Such an attack would have had the object of 
bolstering up Britain’s consumer goods industries 
(especially against Japanese competition)—and it is the 
consumer, goods industries that should now release 
resources for the production of capital equipment if long- 
term balance is to be secured. 


Search for Commodity Stability 


INAL, and unsurprising, feature of the Common- 


| J\ wealth’s aspirations—as expressed at the conference 


it of securing greater stability inthe prices of 
primary commodities. In their communiqué, the Prime 
Ministers expressed their governments’ readiness “to 
co-operate in considering, commodity by commodity, 
international schemes designed to ensure stability of 
demand and prices at an economic level.” They also 
recognised “the need for an agreed procedure for calling 
together the governments concerned to consider emer- 
gency action in the event of rapidly developing surplus 
or shortage of commodities entering into international 
trade. 

This problem is likely to play a central role in inter- 
national economic: negotiations in the coming™ year ; it 
is the sort of problem where almost everybody will agrce 
that something ought to- be done, but very few will agree 
on what can be done. Sharp movements in raw 


—— FC 


material prices, despite devices to hedge against them, 


are against the interests of manufacturers ; for one thing, 
they make production planning impossible by causing 
grave uncertainties: about costs, They are still more 
obviously against the interests of commodity producers 
and commodity -producing countries, especially -when 
primary products form the bulk ‘of « those ‘couritries’ 
exports—as de tin and rubber in Malaya, cocoa in the 
Gold Coast and copper. in-Chile. In-such countries a 
marked change “in commodity prices can swiftly: swinz 
the local economy into desperate inflation or deflation, 
all the more difficult to. counteract when'the fiscal: system 
is comparatively rudimentary. . Heavy falls in ‘prices can 
2so hinder production evenrafter prices tecover ; the fall 
in Price puts large areas out of production or leads to 
Closing down of. mines, and it requires a considerable 
end sustamed-price recovery to-make it worth while to 
Testore productive capacity once it has been abandoned. 
These unstable conditions, moreover, discourage invest- 
ment. and make capital unobtainable or expensive. The 
Severe economic disturbances that raw material-pro- 
ducing countries suffer can also produce extreme: political 
reactions. It should. not, therefore, be difficult to secure 


agreement, in theory, with the-Commonwealth Ministers’ - 


vague aspiration that something needs to be done. 
The Commonwealth countries have also, of course, a 
Special reason to grind this axe. Almost: all the raw 


‘Materials they produce and export have an important 


market in North America; the contraction or expan- 


sion of that market often tends to determine the 
course of dollar crisis or recovery. The extent to which 
United States demand can vary was apparent during 
the recession of 1949 and the subsequent recovery in 
1950 and the early part of 1951. The f.o.b. value of 
American imports of certain raw materials in the three 
calendar years 1949, 1950 and 1951 was as follows: 
Australian wool, $80 million in 1949, $116 million in 
1950 and $306 million in 1951 ; South African wool, 
$19 million in 1949, then a slight drop to $18 million 
in 1950, followed by a sharp rise to $61 million in 19§1 3 
Pakistan jute, $17 million, $19 million and $30 million ; 
Gold Coast cocoa, $47 million, $54 million and $76 
million ; Malayan rubber, $126 million, $229 million 
and $436 million, These increases in dollar earnings 
were due partly to a.larger volume of sales, but also 
to advancing. prices ; since receipts in any one period 
largely reflect contracts placed earlier, the «course of 
dollar. earnings is not simultaneous with the course of 
price fluctuations. But after the spring of 1951 com- 
modity prices turned downwards, and therein lay the 
seeds. of the subsequent. sterling area crisis ; the habit of 
American business of liquidating stocks when. prices 
fall tends. to accentuate the. decline in imports at the 
worst possible moment. « It is for this reason that any 
prospects for .freeing world trade.-are now. gravely 
impeded by forebodings about .what would .. happen 
to the best-laid plans if ever the American economy | 
suffered a serious setback, . 


Unfortunately, however, ‘all these cogent arguments 
for stabilising “ commodity pticés tun imto a frock 
of disagreement when discussion focuses upon the 
tevels at which stabilisation should be aimed: Because 
of its split personality, Britain may perhaps lay more 
claim than most to having am objective approach on the 
matter.” As “a manufacturing country and importer of 
primary commodities, it might like to see prices stabilised 
gt a comparatively low level; as banker for the sterling 
area, it wants to see prices ata high level. This dual capa- 
city may give Britain some opportunity to play the role of 
honest broker in seeking commodity agreements, but im 
view of the urgency of the dollar problem: its claims to 
objectivity cannot be pressed-too far. Indeed, the United 
States, which is the largest er of many materials 
and the largest importer of many others, might have 
better claims to be an honest broker ; the difficulty here 
is that—since prices depend mainly on the level of 
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American demand—it is a broker that has every tempta- 
tion, and chance, to rig the market. Its natural tendency 
in a slump may be to keep up the price of the 
materials it produces by a series of measures that will 
seem to it to be issues of purely internal policy ; and 
in the post-Korean boom it tried to keep down the prices 
of materials that it imported by the force of its monopoly 
buying power. Action of this sort is a recipe for making 
the world’s dollar problem even worse than it need be. 


Moreover, even if these differences in national out- 
look could be ironed out—and if arrangements could be 
arrived at that would seem to ensure, for the short run, 
the fairly constant flow of dollar spending on‘ which all 
plans for world trading balance must depend—long-term 
problems would be bound to crop up. No arbitrarily 
fixed price, however ingeniously calculated and adjusted, 
can be right all the time for all the participants—for 
the producers with their altering costs and the con- 
sumers with their altering demands. The situation 
would almost certainly arise in which expensive and 
unwanted production of some materials might continue 
that a fall in price would have curtailed, or in which 
desirable production might not be evoked because of the 
lack of stimulus of a rise in price. 

Advocates of commodity agreements, well aware of 
these drawbacks and dangers, now usually insist that 
pricing arrangements should be as flexible as possible, 
and responsive to long-term price trends. The Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement, which was founded in 1948 
and is due to end next summer (its renewal will be 
discussed early next year in Washington), is often held 
up as the best model yet devised. It conforms to the 
new theory in two respects: it is managed by a council 
comprising both producers and consumers ; and it makes 
an attempt at flexibility. Producers and consumers are 
free to deal in wheat outside the agreement at any price 
they can and they invoke the agreement only when world 
prices reach certain defined limits ; when prices reach the 
minimum limit producers can call on consumers to buy 
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an agreed quantity of wheat at that minimum, and whey | 
prices rise above the maximum limit consumers can ca) 
on the producers to sell an agreed amount at that may. 


mum. There is also some Price flexibility, because 
top and bottom prices can, within an agreed range, jy 
adjusted each year. Various proposals are now bei 


advanced for allowing still greater flexibility ip Price 


changes from year to year, But, admirable as the whey 
plan may be and still more admirable as it may bec 

it has given rise to, many complaints from producers— 
because the course of world inflation was underestimated 
when it was drawn up. Moreover, wheat is a commodj 
with a fairly constant demand ; raw materials with much 
more fluctuating demand may require very differen: 
schemes, and they will also have to reckon with price 
competition from substitutes. 


These points do not mean that the economic and social 
advantages of international commodity agreements x 
this juncture should be minimised ; they merely mea 


that the difficulties of operating them economically will be _ 


great. No commodity agreement should be applied with 
a sense of finality, but each should be regarded experi- 
mentally. Any agreement that is applied must conform 
to three requirements: first, it must be representative 
of consumers as well as producers ; secondly, it must 
avoid price rigidity by taking account of long-term price 
trends ; and, thirdly, it must. encourage expansion af 
those materials (especially metals) for which world 
demand seems most likely to increase. If the Common- 
wealth’s “ plan” contains proposals that would meet all 
these requirements—and that would help to maintain 
an even flow of dollar purchases and, with it, an 
increased flow of dollar investment—then it can indeed 
claim to propose one of the most essential foundations 
for a sounder system of international trade. As with 9 
much else in that “ plan,” however, it is not what the 
Commonwealth proposes, but what the new American 
administration disposes, that is really going to matter. 
And the answer to that riddle is still anybody’s guess. 


Business Notes 


Anglo-Iranian Debenture Terms 


Anglo-Iranian has sent investors a pleasant Christmas 
* card by arranging its long-expected debenture issue on such 
attractive terms. The issue is of £20 million of § per cent 
debenture stock, 1974-78, at 985. These terms, coupled with 
the fact that nearly three-quarters of the subscription will 
not be due until the end of March, should secure a warm 
response from investors, particularly the institutions, who 
will be afixious to secure a place on the allotment list.. The 
lists are not likely to stay open very long on January 6th. 
Preference and ordinary shareholders in Anglo-Iranian and 
stockholders in Burmah Oil will be accorded preferential 
treatment if they apply on pink forms. The new debenture 
stock, the first to be in issue by Anglo-Iranian since the 
former stock was repaid in 1934, will carry a first floating 
charge on the company’s assets. The issue of a first charge 
debenture is becoming a common practice among those 
industrial giants that have important subsidiaries and a 
reasonably strict limit on the company’s borrowing powers 
has become. part and parcel of such an operation. Anglo- 
Iranian, by adopting a formula that fixes its borrowing powers 
at two-thirds of its paid-up capital and reserves (including 
income tax provisions), has assumed a limit of £83 million 
on the amounts that it can borrow. 


The need for the new issue is plain. To some extent itis 
a natural response to the loss of the Abadan refinery (for 
although the current rate of the group’s profits appears to have 
been maintained, its income might well have expanded but 
for that catastrophe) but it is also a reflection of longer-term 
plans to increase oil capacity throughout the world. Angle 
Iranian has a mammoth programme of capital expansion, 00 
which it expects to spend £75 million in 1953 alone, for the 
completion of oil refineries in this country, in Australia 
in Aden, further oil exploration, and the construction of new 
tankers. Retained profits will provide much of the money 
needed to finance these developments, but if the programme 
of capital expansion continues at its present pace beyond the 
end of 1953, they may have to be supplemented by market 
issues. Anglo-Iranian’s needs can be matched by those a 
the other major groups. This week, for example, Mr Fel 
Guepin, a managing director of the Shell group, declared t™ 


only retained profits could provide the enormous capital that | 


is needed for the di and p 
Shell’s profits (“ considerably less 1 
net after tax”) are big ; but oil 


uction of petrolew. 


not produce money on the scale that an industry of 
prodigious expansion requires. 





one penny per gallos 
declared Mr Guepit, | 
have to be big simply because the world’s capital markets do 
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Oil in Washington and Persia : 

Judge Kirkland; who is hearing the grand jury investi- 
gation into the alleged international oil cartel in the District 
Court in Washington, held last Monday that the subpoena 
served on the Anglo-Iranian Company requiring it to produce 
documents be quashed. The j ’s find are of interest 
on two narrower counts. First, he declared that “ this court 
is of the impression that the corporation, Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company. is indistinguishable from the Government of Great 
Britain. This is the point of sovereign immunity. Secondly, 
the judge, in further comment, made it clear that “ the 
Court’s opinion is not that Anglo-Iranian cannot be sued” 
but that he was giving an opinion only on the enforcement 
of a subpeena against the Company. 

The case would now proceed as before, with Anglo- 
lranian relieved of the obligation to submit documents. But 
on Tuesday the judge postponed the inquiry until March 
16th in order to give the new Administration a couple of 
months to decide whether it wants to continue the case. 
The decision is significant, not because the incoming Attorney 
General has given any indication of his views on the case, 
but because it becomes clearer every day that the State and 
Defence Departments share little of the zeal that has been 
shown by the Department of Justice in pursuing it. Indeed, 
a settlement of the Persian oil dispute by some form of 
co-operative enterprise of Anglo-Iranian and American 
companies to handle Persian oil has been mooted by the 
Americans. It has been suggested that President Truman is 
a strong supporter of this move, which would obviously put 
in a ridiculous light the recent efforts of the Department of 
Justice to bring Anglo-Iranian and the other companies to 
book for their alleged crimes. x 

The State Department’s efforts to find a solution to the 
| Persian deadlock appear to have found a cool response on 
the British side. They were under discussion in Paris at this 
week's meetings between Mr Acheson and Mr Eden and no 
progress has been reported. It is interesting to speculate on 
what might happen if a solution of this kind could be found 
which the Persians would accept. Some involved problems 

jollar payments would be created. And what would be 
said by the independent oil producers in the United States 
if Persian oil began to flow in quantity to the Atlantic sea- 
board ? The American oil market is already under pressure 
ot heavy supplies—as it was a few years ago when “the 
c . was blamed for “dumping” cheap oil from the 
Middle East. 


* * * 


Hawker Siddeley Limbers Up 


Rearmament has imposed a new order of battle on the 
capital resources of the aircraft industry. Some members 
of the industry have had to secure reinforcements in the 
capital market—the successful “rights” issue of ordinary 
shares by Rolls-Royce is a recent example—while others, 
such as the Hawker Siddeley group, have had to refurbish 
the old-fashioned weapons in their” ial armouries. In 
| order to do this, the directors of the Hawker Siddeley group 

have proposed that the old limit of £5 million on the 
| orrowing powers of the parent company should be replaced 
oy a limit of £16 million on the borrowing powers of the 
eroup as a whole, with a secondary limit -. £10 million 
in respect of borrowings of a permanent nature. 
The reasons for these proposals, which will allow the 
eroup to borrow “ further substantial sums” to support the 
“xpansion of its -business caused by rearmament, are 
fevealed in some detail in the group’s well-designed balance 
‘heet drawn up ‘om July 3xst last, Ar this date the group’s 
, Parti pation in ‘the rearmament programme—apart from the 

Production of Meteors, which is ani factor in 
\\Paining the advance in trading profits from £6,493,208 
‘0 {7.953,267—was just getting into its “stride. Even 
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so, the net book value of fixed assets had risen in the year 
to July 31st from £7,487,937 to £8,278,592 and, far more 
signi y, the book value of stocks and work in progress 
(less progress payments, which are often only paid after a 
delay of some months) had risen from {16,563,984 to 
£24,239,193. This increase in investment has been followed 
by its usual corollary—a fall in cash balances (from 
£4,067,409 to £670,339) and a bank overdraft (of 
£1,728,227). These figures in themselves explain the reasons 
for the directors’ proposals that borrowing powers should be 
increased. It seems probable, however, that as the deploy- 
ment of the group’s resources will have to accord with any 
shifts and jolts in the defence programme, the finance needed 
will be sought through further loans from the banks rather 
than by an appeal for new money in the capital market. The 
support of ploughed back profits will also be needed and this, 
together perhaps with certain political overtones, helps to 
explain why the directors have been content merely to 
maintain the ordinary dividend at 10 per cent. 


a * * 


Rights of Preference Shareholders 


The Bristol Aeroplane company is after all able to go 
ahead with its oes ogy issue of new preference shares to 
ordinary shareholders, with the authority of a general 
meeting of the ordinary shareholders only; and it has 
announced its intention of doing so. Last week the Court 
of Appeal heard and allowed its appeal against the decision 
of Mr Justice Danckwerts, reported on page 715 of The 
Economist of December 6th. In the view of the Court of 
Appeal, based on the articles of the company, the board’s 
a does not “ affect ” the rights of the preference stock- 

olders, despite the argument that the balance of the voting 
power in the company will be changed as and when the 
new shares are issued. The preference stockholders are not, 
therefore, entitled to demand that the proposals shall be sub- 
mitted for their approval in a separate meeting. The 
decision clarifies the position of the Bristol Company, but it 
cannot be said that it gives an unobscured green light for all 
comparable proposals by other companies. 


Mr Justice Danckwerts’s original decision in the Bristol 
case was based on his earlier ruling in the Tadcaster Brewery 
case. The Bristol and the Tadcaster companies had very 
similar wording in their articles authorising separate meetings 
of the holders of different classes of shares. Both refer to 
any proposal that affects, modifies, deals with or abrogates the 
rights of members. Mr Justice Danckwerts, on the authority 
of earlier decisions, held that a proposal that increased the 
numerical voting strength of one class of shareholders neces- 
sarily affected the rights of another. The Master of the Rolls, 
in the Court of Appeal, produced a refinement of this. What 
was being affected, he said, was the enjoyment of the prefer- 
ence stockholders’ rights, not the rights themselves. This 
distinction raises a pretty problem for directors. When does 
a particular proposal cross the line between affecting rights 
and affecting the enjoyment of those rights ? From a prac- 
tical point of view, the Court of Appeal’s decision may 
encourage boards to go ahead in the belief that bonus 
issues need only the consent of those shareholders entitled 
to the equity in the company. They are entitled to do 
so unless and until some preference shareholder succeeds 
in persuading the Court of A that the combined effect 
of the company’s articles is distinguishable from that of the 
Bristol Aeroplane company’s articles. 


* * * 


Extending the Trustee List 


The limited range of investments permitted to trustees 
by the Trustee Act of 192 has been under fire for a good 
many years. One of the most telling shots in this battle has 
now been fired in the report of the Nathan Committee on 
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Charitable Trusts, which states baldly that “an enlargement 
of trustee investments is necessary and should not be 
de'ayed.” The committee has based this conclusion on a 
familiar pattern of evidence. Broadly speaking, unless their 
particular trust instrument provides otherwise (as many 
modern trust instruments now do), trustees are personally 
liable for any loss in the funds for which they are responsible 
that may be sustained as the result of investment outside 
the limited range of securities permitted by the Trustee 
Act. In consequence, trustees governed by the Act stick 
closely to the securities that it permits, which are now 
virtually all gilt-edged, and thus fixed income, stocks. The 
real value of these stocks has been steadily reduced by the 
fall in the value of money and trustees have been forced to 
accept a pattern of investment which, in the words of the 
report, “a prudent business man would be unlikely to adopt 
in handling his own affairs.” 


The committee believes, therefore, -that the range of 
trustee investments should be extended to stocks and shares 
of financial, industrial and commercial companies quoted on 
the London Stock Exchange,’ subject to the general safe- 
guard that a limit, perhaps of 50 per cent, should be imposed 
on the proportion of the trustee funds that could be invested 
outside gilt-edged stocks. It adds that a part of the trust 
funds should be held in gilt-edged stocks with an early 
obligatory redemption date, so as to provide the fund with 
some cushion against a “bear market ” in equity stocks. It 
further recommends that investments should be made only 
in companies that have paid an ordinary dividend of not 
less than 4 per cent in the past ten years and that, in order 
to ensure a ready market, investment should be made only 
in those classes of shares that have a nominal issued value 
of not less than {1 million. Third!y, the committee suggests 
that debenture and preference shares should be authorised 
as trustee investments only if they carry the right to be 
converted into equity shares or, alternatively, if they have a 
fixed and “not very distant” date of redemption ; only 
prior lien debentures should be eligible, and any authorised 
preference shares taken up should rank at least equally with 
any other preference stocks issued by the company. 


* * * 


Merits of the Proposals 


The first merit of these proposals is that they recognise 
that any sensible limitation on trustee investment should be 
wide enough to allow sufficient—but not excessive—iatitude 
both to the trustee whose duty it may be primarily to invest 
for income throughout the life of the trust and to the trustee 
who is anxious, as far as possible, to maintain the capital 
value of the trust fund. If the committee’s general argument 
is accepted, its 50 per cent limit on investment outside gilt- 
edged stocks seems preferable to a specific limit on equity 
investment as such—and certainly no secondary limit on the 
proportion of equities should be imposed. But there are 
two specific points on which the committee’s proposals seem 
open to comment. The first of these is the recommendation 
to limit the range of securities to those that are quoted on 
the London Stock Exchange ; are there not some shares 
equally suitable for trustees’ portfolios that are quoted only 
on the provincial exchanges ? Secondly, the committee 
seems to suggest that a nominal issued capital of not less than 
£1 million automatically ensures the marketability of these 
shares ; experience suggests that this is not invariably the 
case. 


In general, however, the recommendations move a long way 
towards a solution of an old problem, argued down the years 
in these columns and elsewhere. Those, and they will be 
many, who support the committee’s view that equity shares 
should be- made permissible for trustee investors will accept 
its conclusion, but equally some will regret that it had to wait 
until an era when the yields obtainable on gilt-edged stocks 
make adventute into equities less inviting for trustees, and 
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when equity investment has become a favourite Subject foe 
political attack. Statutory dividend limitation o, EPL, foe 
example, would effectively prevent the trustee iny 
securing some protection. against inflationa 
they leave the trust funds that he manage 
risks that are inseparable from equity investment 
reform is not to be spurned merely because time, 
for benefiting from it. 


TY pressures by 


But 


* ~ * 


Dollars for Centurions 


The size of the order for Centurion tanks signed by 
Mutual Security Agency officials on Monday is big 
to ensure that British tank production remains at least at its 
present level for the next two years. The order is worth 
$90 million, and is for about 500 tanks to be supplied to the 
Dutch and Danish contingents of Nato, and to be paid for by 
America. It is not the first dollar order for Centurions—they 
have already been bought by the Canadian Government for 
the use of the Canadian forces in Europe—but it comes at 
time when the Ministry of Supply has found itself with cop. 
siderably more tank-producing capacity on its hands thay 
the War Office is prepared to employ.. The Centurion wa 
designed by Vickers-Armstrongs during the war, and came 
into production towards the end of the fighting. Ik is, 
medium 50-ton tank with a 20-pound gun and a 600 bhp 
Meteor engine, adapted from the Rolls-Royce Merlin piston 
aero-engine that became the standard wartime power unit for 
British tanks. Ever since the war the army has been supplied 
with Centurions by two factories, one a Royal Ordnance 
Factory and the other belonging to Vickers, and when the 
rearmament programme was drawn up at the beginning of 
1951, provision was made for two new lines to be laid down. 
The engines have throughout been built by the Rover Motor 
Company and, more recently, by the Jaguar Company. 


The fighting in Korea has hardly provided the full test of 
a tank’s performance, but in certain respects it has shown 
that the Centurion meets some of the specifications laid dowa 
for a medium tank. It has no serious competitors in Europe, 
and it has what many experts consider one distinct advantage 
over the American Patton tank, since the engine is at the 
back, where it is better protected. For these and other 
reasons, the Centurion may become the standard tank 
for Western Europe—where opinion is swinging in favour 
of the medium tank and away from the mammoth 60-70 ton 
prototypes—as well as for the British and Commonwealth 
armies, and it is On the way to becomming an important 
item of export. Nevertheless, the effect of the new “of 
shore ” order no more than cancels the effect of the cuts mad: 
by the War Office under the revised rearmament programme 
announced two weeks ago. The future of a new factory laid 
down under the 1951 programme and shortly duc to come 
into production remains a matter for conjecture ; this affects 
also the engine makers and sub-contractors that have had, for 
example, to expand their facilities for making the 3-ton turret 
castings. 


* * * 


Tidying Up Germany’s Debts 

All the loose ends of the German debt settlement, with 
one minor exception, have now been tied up. [ast we 
a conference between the Federal German Government aad 
representatives of the British long-term and medium-term 
creditors reached agreement on the two most important 
residual items left over by the general debt talks — 
this year. These residual items related to the Federat 
Government’s responsibility for the Austrian Governmeat® 
debts and for payments made into the Konversionskass¢ 
debtors in the Saar and in countries outside the Reich. The 


German Government: has agreed to: pay (in ten annual insta | 
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ments) three-quarters of the interest that fell due on the 
Austrian Government 7 per cent International Loan, 1930, 
between March 12, 1938, and May 8, 1945. The amortisation 
coupons on the Austrian Creditanstalt bonds, 1936, which 
fell due in the same period, will be redeemed over the next 
five years. Interest arrears on payments made by debtors 
in the Saar into the Konversionskasse will be paid up in 
full bv the German Government, which will also pay 60 per 
cent of the interest arrears. accruing on the payments made 
into the Konversionskasse by debtors in Austria, France, 
Luxemburg, anid Belgium. 


The Federal Government has also agreed in principle that 
municipal gold mark loans or reichsmark loans with a 
gold clause, which have a “ specific foreign character,” shall 
be converted into deutschmarks on the basis of one gold 
mark or one reichsmark equalling one D-mark; an 
announcement determining the nature of a.“ specific foreign 
character” is to be made as soon as possible. The date 
of payment of the first coupon on the 3 per cent Funding 
bonds, issued in respect of the interest arrears on the Young 
loan, has been postponed from April 15th to June Ist next 
year, when a full six months’ interest is to be paid. The 
question on which agreement has not yet been reached 
concerns the liabilities of the Deutsche Rentenbank 
Creditanstalt. Apart from that, the settlement is complete 
on paper. 


* * 


Glaxo’s Bid for Cortisone 


Quantity production of the drug cortisone is still, after 
several years’ intensive research, a rich prize dangling just 
beyond the reach of pharmaceutical manufacturers. Only 
one company, Bayer, Ltd., is making cortisone on a commer- 
cial scale in Britain, and in this case only since October. In 
the light of the difficulties experienced, a statement made by 
the chairman of Glaxo, in answer to a chance question at 
the company’s recent meeting, is of particular interest. Sir 
Harry Jeffcote said that Glaxo has succeeded in synthesising 
cortisone, but it remained to be seen whether a commercial 
process could be evolved. The drug is of great importance 
to the industry. It has become one of the accepted forms of 
treatment for arthritis, though not all types or all cases 
respond to it and it is not a cure for the disease. Relief from 
arthritic symptoms can only be obtained by regular “ main- 
tenance ” doses on the lines of insulin treatment for diabetes. 
In an industry where research costs are peculiarly heavy and 
returns uncertain, the production of drugs in wide demand 
either for continuous treatment or, like penicillin, for a large 
number of constantly recurring conditions, provide the 
industry with its only steady and dependable source of 
income. The scale of investment in relation to output of 
such drugs is often so big as to give the first one or two 
companies in the field an effective monopoly of the market. 
The stakes in the race for cortisone, therefore, are perhaps 
_ the highest that the industry has known since the develop- 

ment of bulk methods for the production of penicillin. 


Although they differ in detail, the methods of making 
cortisone commercially all start from the same material, 
ox-bile. Supplies of this commodity depend upon the 
number of cattie slaughtered annually and upon arrange- 
ments for collection at the slaughter-houses. British manu- 
~ facturers find this a big obstacle and the Bayer company 

has not even attempted to collect bile in this country. The 
company is making cortisone from imported materials 
Partially worked up by its American associate. All cortisone 
Manulacturers consider that an alternative method of produc- 
ton 1s essential, for not only is this raw material relatively 
scarce but the cost of the drug is about £4 a gram, while 
a standard daily dose may be from 20 milligrams upwards. 

Whether Glaxo will prove to have been more successful 


than the company’s many competitors may not be known for 
some months. Much of the interest attached to the chair- 


man’s statement arises from the fact that this is Glaxo’s first 
venture into the hormone field (as indeed it is for Bayer). 
The expansion in the knowledge and use of hormone treat- 
ment has been dramatic, and the big pharmaceutical manu- 
facturers are apparently no longer able to leave this branch 
of medicine to the handful of companies that have always 
specialised in it. But competition from the specialists, with 

eir long experience, is likely to be severe, and already one 
such company, Organon, Ltd., has established itself as the 
principal supplier of ACTH (adrenocorticotrophic hormone) 
which like cortisone, has an important place not only in the 
treatment of arthritis, but also of other diseases. 


* ~ * 


Decontrol of Cereals Delayed 


The Minister of Food has this week reaffirmed the 
Government’s intention to free cereals from control by next 
autumn. Talks between the ministries concerned. the 
National Farmers’ Union and the trade have been going on 
since October, but the Minister of Food will not commit 
himself yet. An end to the control of wheat will have to 
await the outcome of the conference in Washington at the 
end of January to decide the fate of the International Wheat 
Agreement. But there is a general expectation that the 
rationing of feeding stuffs in this country will come to an 
end as early as next spring—in which case farmers will 
want to know about it very soon. 


Two points in particular are delaying the freeing of coarse 
grains. First, there is the Government subsidy on feeding 
stuffs, at present running at the rate of about {25 million 
a year ; if the~Ministry of Food no longer buys grain and 
re-sells it to the farmers below cost price (which is the form 
that the subsidy takes), a new method will have to be found 
for honouring price guarantees under the Agricultural Act 
of 1947. The second consideration is that a large part of 
the feeding stuffs fed to livestock on British farms comes 
from the United States, so that a truly free market might 
create a particular dollar problem, while roughly an equal 
amount has recently come from Russia which is always an 
uncertain source. For the first nine months of this year 
coarse grain imports into Britain cost about {80 million, 
of which American supplies accounted for about £22 million 
and Russian grain for another £22 million; coarse grain 
from the Commonwealth cost only about {£7 million, mostly 
from Australia. 


The Government, and the trade both believe that a way 
can be found round the difficulties and that any remaining 
risks should be taken, The trade, which for the past twelve 
years has operated under the umbrella of the Ministry of 
Food, will have to face the blasts of open competition and 
importers will also have to risk their own capital. Farmers 
voice apparently mixed views. Price apart, they want to be 
sure of supplies. But the farmer who grows more grain 
than he needs will be glad to be able to sell it, when 
necessary, to his neighbour down the lane instead of having 
to take it to an authorised dealer. 


* * * 


Steel according to Plan 


When the steel industry’s first plan for postwar develop- 
ment was published in May, 1946, it proposed the expenditure 
of £168 million. Subject to some “ adjustments, elimina- 
tions, and additions,” the development planned is now 
practically complete—and certainly almost all the levels of 
output envisaged in the plan for mid-1953 have already been 
surpassed. In capacity, indeed, the industry is hardly short 
of the 174 million tons later decided upon—and it expects 
output to reach that record level next year. But the pro- 
gramme of development has in fact cost nearly twice as much 
as was planned—some {£310 million, including spending to 








848 
the end of this year. Steel-making equipment, according to 
an index prepared by the British Iron and Steel Federation, 
now costs just over twice as much as it did in 1945. 


The industry made two major changes in its plans. It 
abandoned the scheme for a new riverside iron and steel plant 
on Clydeside, partly because the locational advantages in 
transport costs did not seem enough to offset the high capital 
cost of transferring production. The.“ second Corby ” on the 
Midlands orefield, too, was given up. Instead it was decided 


PLANNING AND ACHIEVEMENT IN IRON AND Steer Output, 1946-52 


Pig Iron Crude Steel 

District Planned Estimated, Planned Estimated 
| capacity | output | capacity output 

mid-1953; 1952* wmid-1953) 1952* 

~ —— - a erntee 4 - — _ a a 

i i i 

Northants. OG, |... +s biosecas | 1,200 | 920 1,375 870 
Lancs, Flint, Cheshire....... i 750 | 425 | 1,150 | -1,140 
Lincolnshire... 346i sek eke ; 1,400 | 1,490 | 1,625 {| 1,570 
North-East Coast........... | 2350 | 2,495 | 3,250 | 3,180 
Scotian oi 655 cae enes j 900 | 725 | 2,300 | 2,110 
Staffordshire, etc............ i 250 | 435 650 | 900 
South Wales and Monmouth. . 1,600 | 1,495 3,250. | 3,620 
Shefheld and District........ | aoe } < 2,100 2,295 
North-West Coast .......... 650 | 855 250 365 
TOGA. cin Saad coeetiine | 9,100 | 8,840.| 15,950 16,050 

Per cent change 1946-1952... 4-24-3%, | +37-9% | +13-1% | +26-4% 

; * Oo a 52 week tenia, ‘ Seurie Deitel Iron and Stee! Federation, 


to expand output at Corby ; but even this development was 
held up for lack of labour, and has been limited by the rate 
of housebuilding for workmen there. Inevitably, the high 
cost of plant has favoured expansion at existing works and 
steel-making centres, where services already exist, against the 
building of completely new works. Initial capital expenditure 
such as was undertaken at Port Talbot, the industry’s one 
great new venture in the first expansion plan, can only be 
justified -by very considerable reductions in direct production 
costs. In the second development plan, outlines of: which 
were forwarded to the Government last month, the emphasis 
is inévitably once more upon the expansion of plants: now in 
operation ; because of this, and because various developments 
under the first plan were laid out with a second stage already 
in view, the capital cost per ton of extra output should; -at 
east relatively, be rather cheaper. 


x * * 


Foundry Safety and Efficiency 


A private member’s bill given a second reading in the 
Commons last week seeks to regulate working conditions. in 
irom and steel foundries ; in purpose, at least, it:is to be 
welcomed. Outside the mines, there are few jobs as‘arduous, 
ditty and hazardous as foundry work. In 1950 the accident 
rate for the industry was three times the national avetagé for 
all industries ; and in 1951 the rate actually increased slightly. 
Large quantities of hot metal have to be constantly 
on the move in a foundry, and for most jobbing work the 
tradition is for work to be done on a soft, uneven sand flodr 
in which some of the moulds are sunk. Even given thiese 
soma a the standard of layout, storage, and materials 

andling in foundries is not generally high. No other. type 
of industrial workshop so often gives an impression of hap- 
hadaed untidiness and often this apparent lack of ordet ‘does 
itt fact denote inefficiency. - os 
Such working conditions derive in part from the fact that 
a large majority of “the 2,000 foundries in Britain: are 
extremely small, particularly the iron foundries ;, and ‘that 
when most of them were laid out labour could not afford to 
be fastidious. Since the wat the industry has been making 
roy considerable efforts to improve ‘conditions ; washing 
facilities have-been brought up to date‘in a large proportion 
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of foundries, and the indstry-sotne “gi after coal 
now — installing shower Progress is <a 
ciable, 


gh there are still many firms where thes. ame a 


are primitive. Nothing has done more to tidy up the foun. 
dries of Britain than full 3 Tecruitment into this 
industry is still a bitter problem for the employers, with 
probably fewer young: eageains soa Se than go into the 
mines. The effects of A m x —plus some reports 
of American practice and résulte—have «spread wider than 
welfare. In the past few years there has been a mark 





swing towards the installation of mechanical handling devicg 


with the foundry, and towards various types of mechanised 
casting for repetition work. ‘This is an industry where the 
drive for productivity generally: brings better conditions fog 
the workpeople in its train, and ‘vice Versa. The Gover. 
ment’s view upon last week's bill was that attempts to specify 
particular penalties for’ particular breaches of regulations 


‘might.tend to hamper the ordinary supervision of this industry 


under the regulations that apply to all ;.and the provisions of 
the ‘bill probably do.entér:into too'much detail. Even so, thi 
Parliamentary concern miay give the standing joint committee 
of. the industry, which has’ been: promoting improvements in 
foundry conditions since 1948, a little extra weight in ity 
representations to the more dld-fashioned foundry masters, 
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No Monopoly for the Docks Executive 

The High Court has blocked the attempt by the Docks 
and Inland Waterways Executive to-establish a monopoly 
in the towing facilities available within Immingham Dock. 
A firm of Grimsby tugowners have been granted a declaration 
that they too are entitled to provide towing facilities within 
the dock, and that, provided they pay the statutory fees, the 
Executive are not entitled to exclude their tugs. In a sense, 
the decision turned upon the construction to be placed on 
two statutes. One, a general statute of 1847, made harbours, 
docks and piers “ open to all persons for the shipping and 
unshipping of goods and the embarking and lending of 
passengers”; another, local to the Humber, gave the 
management that the Docks Executive had replaced a right 
to “employ or licence” any tugs using the dock system. 
The plaintiffs rested their case on the first statute. The 
Executive claimed that, if they were entitled to licence a 


tug, they were also entitled not to licence it—in fact to 


exclude it. 


But the origins of this dispute are economic. The Execu- 
tive’s argument was that have a duty to carry on the 
docks undertaking commercially and to cover their expenses. 
They maintain two large and powerful tugs in the docks at 
Immingham. Since May, 1951, when the plaintitis’ tugs 
appeared, the Executive had, it was said, suffered severely 
from this competition. And so (if it can be called a sequitur) 
the remedy they intended to apply for that situation was 
to exclude the damaging competition and give themselves 


the protection of a monopoly. The plaintiffs’ answer was » 


that traffic using the dock was increasing and that they had 
secured a large part of the business because their tugs were 
smaller and handier. Mr Justice Sellers took the vicw that 
the plaintiffs had established the right of their tugs to enter 
ee Dock ; and: that nothing in any statute entitled 
¢ Executive to exclude tugs operating as the plaintiffs’ tugs 
had been doing. The inter Rd correspondence of 
the Executive, he said, had revealed less desire to make the 
Sevan at Immingham highly efficient and adequate 
to stultify competition, thus protecting their own (ug 
which apparently could not hold their own in a busy por 


* * * 


Excessive EP U Creditors 


The Council of the Organisation satic for. European Economic 
Co-operation at its recent meeting in Paris consid cd the 
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FIRM of building contractors working on 
extensions to a dry-dock on the Clyde 
were faced with a difficult problem. They had 
to blast out a concrete wall — more than 1,000 
tons 


of it— without damaging a ship in the 


doc K 


only 17 feet from the nearest blasting 
point. It .was also important that the 
‘ition should not interfere with other 


dem« 


we 


rk going on nearby. The contractors turned 


to 1.C.I. Nobel Division for assistance and a 


team of experts from the Division’s technical 
service department undertook to do the job. 
They worked on a plan of controlled blasting, 
using the explosive Polar Ammon Gelignite to 


lift” the concrete in 8 foot sections. To prevent 


damage from blast and flying concrete they put 


up special steel sereens and covered each 
set of shot holes with steel nets 

anc sandbags. This technique 

Proved entirely successful and 

the wall was demolished without 

mMcicent,. 
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special position of Germany and the Netherlands in the 
European Payments Union. Each of these countries, which 
not so long ago was wallowing in deficit, has now built up 
such 2 large surplus that its quota is approaching exhaustion. 
Although both ran deficits in the month of November the 
position at the end of that month was that Germany had 
a cumulative accounting surplus of $405,200,000 against its 
quota of $500 million, while the Netherlands had a cumula- 
tive surplus of $291,700,000 against its quota of $355 million. 
It bas been decided that if the quotas should be exceeded 
one half of the excess should in each. case be settled by 
payments in gold and the other half by credits granted by 
each of these countries to the Union. The Council rounded 
off these recommendations by suggesting that various creditor 
countries, including Germany and the Netherlands, should 
increase their efforts for a liberalisation of trade. The 
Council also recommended that Germany should take all 
necessary steps to speed up the liberalisation of invisible 
transactions and that the Netherlands should encourage 
stockpiling of raw materials exported from member countries 
and associated monetary areas. These various initiatives on 
the part of OEEC reveal a welcome alacrity in dealing with 
difficulties in anticipation of fhe moment at which events 
themselves begin to take charge. The recommendations for 
dealing with above-quota surpluses follow the formula applied 
to Belgium which to this day remains. the largest excessive 
creditor in EPU. This episode helps once again to stress the 
inadequacy of EPU quotas in relation to the swings of 
payments which experience now shows to be part of the 
normal rhythm of intra-EPU transactions. 


Releasing Zinc Stocks 


Alter discussions with the trade the Government has 
completed its plans for the release of zinc from its stocks 
during the first six months of private trading which is to be 
resumed on January 1st. The arrangements reached between 
the Government and traders have benefited from the 
experience of a fairly smooth changeover from Government 
'0 private dealings in lead which began on October 1st. 
Government-held stocks of zinc are now about 135,000 tons, 
having increased steadily by about 100,000 tons during the 
past year. The Ministry of Materials will sell back to United 
Kingdom and other Commonwealth producers of zinc a total 
of 24.000 tons of the metal of their own brands ; this quantity 
will be available as required during the first half of next year 
and, together with new supplies from producers, should suffice 
for consumers’ requirements. 


It is expected that Government releases will in fact be called 
for at the rate of about 4,000 tons monthly. A rough estimate 
puts next year’s consumption of zinc at about 16,000 tons a 
month ; if so, releases from the Ministry of Materials’ stocks 
will cover about a quarter of total requirements. The 
Ministry, aided with advice from the zinc producers, have 
introduced a device into the scheme which should prevent 
teleases of official stocks from exerting any undue bearish 
influences on prices. Government held zinc sold to pro- 
ducers’ agents will be priced on the basis of the monthly 
average quotation of the London Metal Exchange in the 
follow ing months ; thus the price to producers of Govern- 
ment zinc sold in January will be known at the end of 
February. Moreover, the Government will not then price 
more than 4,000 tons of the previous month’s sales ; any zinc 
| bought in excess of that amount will be carried over for 

—s Purposes to the next month, It is hoped this will 
: © 4 steadying influence on the market, without unduly 

estricting the outflow of Government-held zinc. Should 

ia hot be available for prompt delivery to consumers, the 
a of Materials will be willing to sell prompt on the 

ndon Metal Exchange ; for this purpose Mr F. C. Chisnell, 
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managing director of Anglo Metal, Ltd., has been appointed 
as Government broker. 


Releases of zinc in the second half of next year will be 
determined by the experience gained in the first six months 
and by the circumstances prevailing next June. The Minis- 
try’s present price for zinc is {110 a ton ; although the price 
is expected to fall when free dealings open next month, it 
seems unlikely to take a dive like that which occurred when 
lead was freed in October. Market conditions have changed 
since that time. 


Slow Recovery in Freights 


For the third month in succession the tramp freight 
index compiled by the Chamber of Shipping has shown a 
slight but steady improvement. From the low point of 79.2 
in August, the index has risen through 87 and 94.2 to 99 
for November (1948 = 100). The average for the first 
eleven months of 1952 now stands at about 111.6, which, 
if considerably lower than the average of 173.7 for 1951, 
is at least better than the average of about 84 for 1950. 
When the steep decline of freight rates occurred in the early 
months of the year, few shipowners would have been pre- 
pared to forecast where it would stop, and in the summer 
numbers of ships were withdrawn for laying up. The 
recovery since August has been slow, but it has been suffi- 
cient to prevent any increase in the number of ships laid up, 
apart from those -withdrawn from service by the American 
authorities after their temporary release from the reserve. 


The fundamental factor is that the market has returned 
to a more normal, competitive state, and for the time 
being at any rate the supply of tonnage is in fairly 
close accordance with demand. The markets have been 
irregular, and the increase in the freight index has not been 
achieved without marked falls in the rates paid in certain 
trades. In such a competitive market there is far more scope 
for the exercise of commercial acumen. The efficient operator 
of tramp ships is able to reap the advantages of his 
skill—and often luck; and there are many who are not 
dismayed by this return to a state of affairs which before the 
war would have been regarded as normal. On the other hand, 
no shipowner can pay his way if the tide of trade recedes so 
far as to leave his ships high and dry. Since the end of 
November things have been fairly quiet on the Baltic 
Exchange, but chartering, for the early months of the new 
year has been going on steadily without any marked easing 
of rates, and shipowners expect that some fairly large orders 
may be circulating after the holidays. 


x * * 


Trends in Australian Banking 


The accounts of the Australia and New Zealand Bank 
for its first full year of trading since the merger give a graphic 
indication of the severe calls that were made upon bank credit 
in those countries during the period of high imports and 
large overseas deficits during the latter part of 1951 and well 
into 1952. The bank’s deposits fell by some £A36} million 
to £A309 million in the twelve months to September 30, 
19§2, whilst advances rose by £A33 million to {A202 
million. Since the balance. sheet was drawn up the 
improved trade position of Australia and New Zealand 
has undoubtedly led to some reversal of these movements. 
During the phase of pressure, the stringency was relieved by 
the central bank’s policy of granting releases from the com- 


mercial banks’ “ special accounts ” with it ; and the “ A. and 
NZ” Bank’s report shows a fall in its special accounts from 
£Ax00 million to £A39 million. Its investments—shown 

at or under market value ”—fell slightly, from fArs.o 
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million to £A14.4 million. Profits were slightly lower than 
in the previous year, but the dividend was maintained at 
IO per cent. . 


The merger of the Bank of Australasia and the Union Bank 
of Australia into the “A and NZ”—which took place on 
October 1, 1951—has led to some rationalisation of services 
during the past year, in the shape of the merging of branches 
of the two banks in 39 localities where they were both 
represented. The record of branches opened, of agencies 
converted to branches, and of agencies opened—as well as 
of arrangements said to be in hand for the opening of further 
new branches—tells a tale of steady geographical expansion 
of services in two countries where growing and spreadmg 
trade and population clearly demand such an expansion. The 
bank now has §49 branches and 175 agencies. In a period 
when the costs of opening new branches are high and the 
skilled staff required is often hard to obtain, the bank is 
clearly in a good position to effect its geographical expansion 
by transfers of staff from areas where it is over-represented. 


* * * 


Ending Another Development Council 


The development council for the jewellery industry, 
like the Clothing Development Council, is now to be wound 
up ; there will be a “voluntary ” body for clothing but not 
for jewellery. Mr Harold Wilson, who set up both these 
bodies, said rather plaintively in a Commons debate this week 
that this action would make the Industrial Organisation and 
Development Act of 1947 into a dead letter ; but it has been 
clear from the start that the effectiveness of this Act must 
depend upon the extent to which industry would accept it. 
And experience of these councils has not endeared them to 
most of the industries concerned. 


The campaign of the clothing manufacturers against the 
creation of a development council, and their guerilla tactics 
after their initial defeat, brought the industry into the lime- 
light ; the jewellery council, though much less obtrusive, 
was little more successful in gaining the interest of its 
industry. The silverware trade associations and unions in 
Sheffield; the industry’s most important centre, boycotted the 
council from its inception and sent no representatives to fill 
the seats allotted to them. Trade bodies in the other jewellery 
areas were represented, but their private members have 
never considered that this.in any way debarred them from 
sniping at the council. Its work was financed by an annual 
levy of £25,000, not a large sum in itself, but a big 
one for an industry of this size to provide. when trade was 
difficult. Part of this levy was spent on research, but a good 
third of it has gone on export promotion schemes that many 
manufacturers consider to have been of doubtful value. The 
development council is going to be wound up at the end of 
this year. 

Only two development councils remain in existence: the 
Cotton Board and the council for the furniture industry. The 
Cotton Board was set up by the industry before the Industrial 
Organisation and Development Act had been heard of, and it 
became a statutory body under that Act simply to bring it 
into line. The furniture council was grudgingly accepted by 
the industry, but it has earned its reprieve by initiating 
research into methods of testing the durability of furniture. 
The outcome of this research is the tests that will form the 
basis of the new British Standards for furniture. However 
sceptical the industry may be about the efficacy of such tests, 
this particular aspect of the work of the furniture council 
has enabled an end to be made of the tiresome utility 
schedules without encouraging an attack on the industry 
for “debasing” its standards. Whether the council can 
continue to justify itself, and the levy that maintains it, in the 
eyes of the industry may depend on. the extent to which 
British Standards for furniture succeed in attracting the 
public’s attention, 
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Shorter Notes 


English Electric has received a contract to supply tm Me oT” 
high-voltage transformers to the Seattle city suthocae Pe. |e 
the same city purchasing agent who two years ago reject Mme than ! 
bids from both English Electric and Ferranti in fayoy of Mee cents 


the higher tender put in by an American company. In thy that 
summer, Ferranti received a contract to supply nine powe | 8 
transformers to the American army on the strength of a big Iam face | 
that was more than £71,000 lower than the lowest Americ aM? 
tender. The price bid by English Electric for the Seattle | —e 
contract is £247,000, which is £43,000 lower than the loweg MME fell i 
American figure. The — has also bid for the contrag ever, 
to supply four generators for a Federal power project neg JE POY 
Seattle, that is being run by the United States Army £3. 
Engineers ; the result of this is not yet known. (15 
. tradi! 

_ {14,3 

ment 


The Council of the Stock Exchange has announced the [MMe 
the Treasury and the Board of Inland Revenue will not now 
offer any objection to the issue of option certificates to bearer, 
provided they have not more than two years to run. This . 
is a happy solution to the problem that faced dealers and the Te 
investing public after the issues by Rugby Portland Cement | Ta 
and by Bowater Paper of loan stocks, complete with option - 
certificates to subscribe for ordinary shares later ; the Inland | Ord 
Revenue authorities will now treat bearer option certificates Sto 
as “scrip” and not as “ securities,” with a useful saving of 3 
stamp duty to the market. | 
. 


The Standard Motor Company has decided to start pro 
ducing Ferguson tractors in France, in conjunction with 
Hotchkiss, because the level of import quotas appears to be 
so far below the level of potential demand. Standard ha 
also already had the painful experience of stepping up tractor 
production to meet large French orders, only to have them © 
cancelled by the sudden imposition of import restrictions 
This year, British tractor exports to France may reach about 
5,000 compared with last year’s total of 4,000. It is expected 
that the French factory will have an output of 25.000 tractors 
a year, some of which will be exported. The factory will have 
to begin by assembling British-built tractors shipped ” 
“knocked-down,” but eventually the complete tractor and 
its components will be built in France. 


* 


The report on the accident to a Comet aircraft that 
crashed during a take-off run at Rome airport in October 
finds that the pilot, when he lifted the nose-whccl of the 7a a 
aircraft off the ground, did so at a sharper angle than usual: ggg’ 
The result of this was to give high “drag,” that 1s, © a 
increase the resistance of the air to the passage of the aircralt 
and the engines, although they were at full throttle, could 





not build up the acceleration necessary to get the Comet . 
airborne. No structural defects in either airframe or engines ; 
were responsible for the crash. The aircraft was damaged I 
beyond repair by the forced landing. The occurrence bis ‘ 
given dramatic proof of the safety of gas-turbine engin, 
although the fuel tanks were smashed by the impact. and the A 


aircraft was enveloped in spilt kerosene, fire that might have 
taken place instantly with a petrol-engined aircrait did om 


occur. ~ ‘ c 
2 + Be: 

oa lo 

Restrictions have been removed on the use ©! Copp * 


brass and other copper alloys in manufactures for ‘he ae Dr 
market. From January 1, 1953, licences will no ‘onget 

required for the purchase or sale of zinc ; this arise) [rom the . 
decision to reopen the London market in zinc on Januaty > Tia), 
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Turner and Newall.—A ago the 
directors of Turner and Newall came in for 
some sharp criticism when they did no more 
than maintain the ordinary dividend at 20 per 
cent ; perhaps it iS not surprising, therefore, 
that they have now decided to pay a dividend 
of 25 per cent for the year to September 30th 
last. But they have had to do this in the 
face of a fall in met profits from £4,553,300 
to £3,765,165 ; a year ago, when the directors 
refused to raise the ordinary dividend, net 
profits had risen by over £1,500,000. The 
fal] in net profits im the latest year, how- 
ever, is wholly due to the increase in the 
provision for taxation, from £6,560,205 to 
£8,001,072 ; presumably the group's liability 
for EPL explains why this increase of nearly 
£1,500,000 exceeds the advance in group 
trading profits from £13,218,345 to 
[14,266,076. The increase in dividend pay- 
ments, coming at a time of a fall in net profits, 
has meant that reserve appropriations are 
smaller than in 1950-51 ; this has been borne 


Years to Sept. 30, 


Consolidated earnings 1951 1952 
£ 

Tradi t .cccsueseeenewaye 13,248,345 14,266,076 
Total income .. i des <eeeke Chaba 13,855,798 14,760,432 
Depreci Cte: victkde peeeaes 1,664,478 1,931,230 
Foxation ...... iiss benuu eee 6,560,205 8,001,072 
Nid DOK! .... +. <nesheee knee 4,553,300 3,765,165 
Ordinary Cente iis iivede 560,554 700,692 
Ordit idends (per cent) ... 20 25 
Retaine bsidiaries ......%. 577,438 298,693 
Stock reserve. ..sitiomecadewewe 920, 750,000 
Ret SOEVGE 6 nccceves ". 1,750,000 900,000 

ne U6. cascusbiakeueen 500, 600,000 

ide urry forward......... 417,616 197,360 


{1 ordinary stock at 98s. Od. yields £5 Is. per cent. 


by specific reserves, for the appropriation to 
the general reserve is £100,000 higher. Heavy 
reserve appropriations in the past have 


widened the gap between the real capital ° 


employed in the business and the company’s 
issued capital, and to correct this disparity 
the directors intend to make a 100 per cent 
scrip bonus issue. 


The latest increase in ordinary dividends 
pmay be the last for some time. ‘The directors 
point out that in “certain sections of the 
business a downward trend in volume became 
apparent in the second half of the past finan- 
pcial year,” and that this tendency has since 
continued. It is therefore very unlikely that 
the high level of profits in thé asbestos 
industry reported in the last two years will 
be maintained. 

















* 


Raleigh industries. — Now that the 
Government is looking with more favour and 
good sense on the question of bonus issues, 
Raleigh Industries have joined Turner and 
Wewall—and many other companies—in the 
queue to have their application for such an 
yssue rubber-stamped by the Capital Issues 
ommittee. The Raleigh group intends to 


Years ended 


oe Aug. 25, July 31, 

p OnSOlWdaled earnings 7 re 
— before taal). Sucve Sur. 4,703,003 1,505,920 
Depreciation... sisspaes dane 142,819 = 173,947 
Tatation .......s,sassaepsnens 885,008 777,445 
~ profit tes iedeeee ove ebetias 675,176 554,528 

tdinary dividends .........00. 164,063 164,063 
: irdinary dividends (per cent) ... 25 25 
ROURTVES tn eee 350,000 260,000 


Added te 


croup carry forward... 129,613 98,965 
il ordinary stock at 83s, 1}4. yields {6 per cent. 


ake a bonus issue of two £1 ordinary shares 
or cach existing share held, by capitalising 
42,500,000 from accumulated reserves. In 
ommon with many other boards, the direc- 
ors of the Raleigh group take care to point 
but that “there is no bonus element in the 
Proposal, nor is there any suggestion that the 
mounts to be distributed as dividend in the 
suture will be varied in any way.” The 
oes trading results for the 49 weeks to 
poly 31st last reinforce this warning. For the 











Company Notes 


third financial year in succession the dividend 
has been maintained at 25 per cent, but this 
time in the face of a decline in profits before 
depreciation and taxation from £1,703,003 to 
£1,505,920. This reduction in earnings is 
partly accounted for by the shorter period 
covered by the latest financial statement, but it 
may also reflect a rise in costs and some con- 
traction in the markets for the ae. 
bicycles both at home and overseas. ¢ fall 
in net profits (from £675,176 to £554,528) 
has not put the ordinary dividend in danger 
but it has inevitably led to a reduction in the 
amount of profits ploughed back into the 
business. 


* 


Lancashire Cotton.—The Lancashire 
cotton spinners have managed to weather 
the recession in the textile trades rather better 
than the woollen manufacturers on the other 
side of the Pennines. Both the woollen and 
cotton manufacturers have been faced with 
a slump in sales, but the Lancashire com- 
panies have not been forced to write down 
their stocks—a common experience in York- 
shire following the fall in wool prices. In 
the year to October 31st last the Lancashire 
Cotton Company, for example, faced the chill 
winds of recession without having to cover 
up with a cut in dividend payments. Its 
trading profits have fallen quite sharply, from 
£6,819,018 to £4,225,974, and its net profits, 
from £3,354,366 to £1,924,403, but the 
ordinary dividend has been maintained at 
15 per cent. Inevitably, however, the appro- 
priations to reserves have had to be reduced. 


Years to Oct, 31, 


Earnings 1951 1952 
i £ 

Sane BO So ii ess a ssca pies 6,819,018 4,225,974 
ROMNONOE Bode: anak cok kbp hee cok 3,435,000 2,340,000 
SOU DOME bo ph 5 idence hadetenvs 3,354,366 1,924,403 
Ordinary dividends ...........: 318,669 318,665 
Ordinary dividends (per cent) ... 15 15 
Stock FOReTveds os 656 hae vec 475,412 én 
Replacement reserve ........... 1,000,000 500,000 
General reserve :... 20... .ccceee 1,500,000 1,000,000 
Added to carry forward......... 36,161 80,740 


£1 ordinary stock at 40s, yields {7 10s. per cent. 


Nothing has been set aside to stock reserves 
(compared with the £475,412 appropriated a 
year ago), while the appropriation to a fixed 
assets replacement reserve has been cut from 
£1 million to £500,000, and that to a general 
reserve from £1,500,000 to £1 million. If 
the recovery in the cotton trade continues 
there may well be a modest expansion in 
profits in the current year, but shareholders 
cannot expect an early return to the boom- 
time earnings of the earlier postwar years. 


* 


Great Universal Stores.—Great Universal 
Stores appears to have caught the habit of 
surprising investors. The latest surprise has 
been occasioned by the announcement that 
the interim ordinary dividend for the year to 
March 31, 1953, had been effectively doubled. 
The rate of this dividend, at 124 per cent, is 
the same as a year ago, but it is to be paid 
on an ordinary capital recently doubled by 
a share bonus.. Another surprising feature 
of the announcement is the directors’ report 
that in the eight months’ trading to Novem- 
ber 29th last the group’s sales and .its net 
trading profits before tax were higher than 
those reported in the same period last year. 
This achievement, made in the face of hire 
purchase restrictions at home and of import 
restrictions in the p's growing export 
markets, certainly helps to explain the latest 
increase in dividend payments. The yield 
on the 5s. ordinary shares is perhaps best 
calculated on the basis of a 314 per cent 
dividend ; on this basis the 5s. shares at the 
current price of 18s. 9d. yield 84 per cent. 
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SECURITY PRICES AND 
YIELDS 


, 


Price, | Price Net 
oe. eee | ice, | 
0, 1, 17, | Dec. 17 
| 1952 | 1952} 1952 {| 1952 

Pa RE ah ee et ee ee aig sa 
War Bonds 24% "51-53 100. | 100 |  ... | 20 8 
War Bonds 24% "52-54, 99%) 994) 7 9:'2327 7 
Exchequer 24% 1955.; 984! 98 12 6:217 6 
Ser. Funding 12% '53.| 994, 994,114 9;213 3 
Ser. Funding 1% °54,| 984 | 98/117 9/215 5 
Ser. Funding 3% '55..| 1004; 10041 9 3/218 8 
War Bonds 2}% "54-56; 99 | 98 10 9/216 5! 
Funding 23% '52-57..| 100 9 5 15 7 
Nat. Def, 5° "54-58. .|100jxd| 100)* 1 10 7/218 &/ 
War Loan 3% '55-59.| 100} | 1004) 1 il 10 lL 22 
Savings 3% 55-65...| 92%) 92h 6 7 2 
Funding 2}% '56-61..| 93} | '2 56 10 5 
Funding 3% °59-69...) 87 | 86#%/ 212 Ti 
Punding 3% '66-68...| 8844} 88} | 2 10 il 
Funding 4% °60-90...| 984/984 : - 
Savings 3% '60-70...| 86 | 85%| 2 12 10! 


Savings 23% '64-67..; 84%) 84 
Victory 4% °20-76...! rg 101 
Savings 3% °65-75... | BSE | 
Consols 4% (aft. 1957)| 88) | 87% | 
Convs. 3}% (aft. 1961) 79 | 78) 


hi i 
AOMwW RPO” & ePID 

ow 

~ 


Treas. 24% (aft. 1975) 58 | 58 Of 
Treas. 3% (aft. 1966).| 686 | 68} 9f 
Treas. 34% '77-80....| 874° 87% 61 
Redemption 3% '86-96; 78 | 17} | 0? 
WarLoan 3$% aft.1952). 774) 774 | 10 ~6/ 
Consols 23% ......+- | 595*) S8g* of 
} | ; 
Br. Elec. 3% °68-73...| 84%) 84 1 Ti 
Br. Elec. 3% '14-17...| 83%) 83 1 6! 


Br. Elec. 43% ‘74-79. | 100 | 993 


Br. Elec. 34% °76-79..| 89%; 88H 71 
Br. Trans. 3% "78-88.| 77§*| 765* 1 41 
Br. Trans. 3% '68-73.| 84%| 84 1 Tl 


Br. Trans. 4% °72-77.| -95§ | 959 

Br. Gas 3% °90-95....| 773. 64 
Br. Gas 34% '69-71...| 92% 914 
Br. I. & S. 34% °79-81, 89h | 885 


(e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (J) To latest date 
(s) Assumed average life 15 years approx. * Ex dividend. 
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Last Two | Price, | Price, | Yield, 
Dividends | Ordinary \Dec. 10,(Dec. 17,| Dec. 27, 
ia) @) th ; 1952 1952 | 1952 
% | % | (gad 
40 6} 20 alAnglo-Am. 10/-.| SH; 5m i5 0 6 
25 6 5 @Anglo-Iran {1..| 58 |\5 4 4 
1250 i Assoc. Elec. £1.| 75/- | 74/9 |5 7 0 
20 b 7¢4@\Assoc. P.Cem.£1,103/} {103/53 iS 6 6 
10 a| 33 biBass fl...... 1130/- |132/- | 610 4 
20 ¢| 5 a\Boots 5/-..... 20/3 | 20/3 | 418 ¢ 
8b} 3 @\Brad. Dyers £1.| 22/9 | 22/9 |10 2 2 
44a| _6}/Br. Celanese 10/-| 23/6 | 22/10}| 4 16 2 
mt 174 |Br. MotorCp. 5/-| 31/3 | 31/- | 8 7 9 
i } | 
12 | 6 alBr. Oxygen si..| a8/y| ae | 5 16 84 
3a} 3 bCan. Pac. $25..| $60) | $61 | 410 1 
746} 5 aiCoats{1....... (44/9 |aay9 isu 9 
6}5| 5 alCourtaulds {1..| 38/6 | 37/9 | 519 2 
1246) 2haiCunard {1..... 4/6 | 35/3 | 810 3 
15 b her 4/- ...| 16/9" | 16/6 | 5 9 1 
l7he| 17}ci\Dunlop {1..... 45/- | 44/- |719°1 
12pcl 15 ciFord {1....... 50/74 | 50/9 [518 3 
Thal 15 biGen. Elect. £1..| 42/6 42/3 |5 6 6p 
10°b 5 pee Keen ¢1.; 50/- | 50/3 | 519 5 
7a 19 Guinness 10/-..| 30/6* | 30/9 | 5 0 7 
Mia} 5hb/Hawker Sid. {1-) 37/9 | 37/9 | 5 6 0 
13 ¢ 5 allmp. Chem. é1.| 44/- | 43/9 | 5 18 10 
18}6} i3}a\Imp. Tobacco {l) 56/9 | 57/- | 7 0 40 
$2% cl $2.6c\Int. Nick. o.p...; $77 | $763 /6 1 0 
ITje| ije\J’burg Con. {1.| 47/6 | 48/1h | 7 5 0 
5 ai 10 b\Lancs. Cotton {1 40/- | 39/9 17101 
10 6| = ThaiLon. Brick {1..| 62/6 | 63/3 | 510 8 
65 b| 15 a\Marks &Sp.A5/-| 46/6 | 46/- | 4 6 Lin 
15§6| 6§a/Monsanto 5/-...| 23/6 | 23/6 | 415 9 
103d) 6 aiP. & O. Def. £1. 50/6 | 51/- | 610 9 
17$4|  74aiP. Johnson 10/-.; 344/- | 32/9 | 712 8 
$85 citl00 ./Prudentl. ‘A’ £1) 33h | 33) [515 8 
; | 
60 a) 175 b\Rhokana{l....| 19 19 (1115 4 
10 b| 5 a\Rollls Royce £1.| 58/9 | 59/3 |5 1 3 
+5 aj tO b\“Shell” Stk. {1.| 76/103) 76/103) 5 19 of 
13}a| 85/Tube Invest. fli 60/- | 60/6 | 419 & 
5 ai 20 6/Tur. Newall £3.; 96/3 | 98/4} 1 8 
835} 5 @Unilever {1....| 46/3 f- Wl 5 


10 c 12}¢'Union Castle £1) 21/6 | 22/- 

5 & 5 a. Union Disc. £1. 41/- 41/- 

+635} t44a Utd. Molass. 10/-) 29/9 29/3 

30 5 7 a\U.Sua Betong £1) 41/10}} 39/6 

10 b} «= 2ja Vickers {1..... | 43/- 

2140) 15 @ Woolworth 6)- . 44/3 | 43/9 

i 

(a) Int. (0) Fin. (c) Div. whole yr. (d@) Yield basis 14%. 
(f) Yield basis 22-9 gross. (g) Div. declared for 4 
months. Yield basis 52%. (4) Yield basis 15°%. (&) Yield 
(n} Yield basis 40%. (0) Yield basis 20%. 
(p) Yield basis 114%. *Exdiv. t Free of tax. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended December 13, 1952, 
total ordinary revenue was £54,945,000, 
gainst ordinary expenditure. of 76,601,000 
and issues to sinking funds £320,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 
£2.3,630,000 the deficit accrued since April 1, 
1952. was /£445,685.000 compared with a 
deficit of £137,562,000 for the corresponding 
period of the previous year. 


GRDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 
AND EXPENDITURE 





prii 1, Apel 1! Week Week 
1951 1952 fended ended 


“stl 


ing52.: to to Dec. Dec. 


Jec. 15, Dec. 15) 15, | 15, 
= 1951 || 1952 | 1951 | 1952 
Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
{ 


thousand) 
‘12042244 594,167! 607,6 







REVENUE 














at) EVENUE 
Income Tax 


16,971, 12,510 


Sur-tax ..: 125,000] 49,400; 46, 1,600, 1,800 
Estate, etc., Duties 175,000) 135,500) 105, 2,700, 3,500 
Stanryps.... ; 57,500) 44,700, 34,55 1,300 800 
Profits Tax & EPT 452,006 228,900) 285, 5,900 7,100 
Excess Profits Levy 5,006 100 
Special Contribu-)) 

tien and other 2,00 +” 50 


laland Revenue j 


Total Inland Rev 2618725 1052672 10802 J 28,501 25,860 


i 
Customs.......64 1043500) 720, 193, 737,27 19,306 22.420 
PMNOG seve cves 772 000 539, 300 521, 518) 4,860 5 050 
Total Customs and | } 

Esciee: 4% isso '1815500,1259493|1 A25679 3, 106 27,470 | 
Motor Duties ....) 64,150) 15,860 16, 241 353 
Surp!'sfrom Tradg.} 12,000) 74.456 . sais pi 
PO (Net receipts ah 5,300 sate 300 
Broadéast Licences 15,00 7800 82 a 

~ Sundry Loans....} 26,000) 20.504; 19,74 552 
Misceli. tincl. Sur ' 
plus. War Stores); 110 oe 101 038! 86.084 1,117 1,282 


Total Ord. Rev. , 4661575253712 246913 54,817 54,945 


Seie-BaLancinG - 
Post Office... . 209, 235 130, 400: 145; 3,506) 4.000 
Income: Tax on 

EPY Refunds. 4,90! 3,938) 3,59 102 42 
Total 4875510 2671460 2616334] 58 & 419 58.987 








ssues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
(i theusand 


EXPENDITURE 
































ie i TUR ' 

Int. & Man. of Nat ' 

De 575,008 345,727 412, 581 6,19 
Payments to N 

Ireland 40 00 25,363) 27.27 ea ose 
Other Cons. F unds 10,00 6,772 5,865 49 9 
Total ........... {625,008 377,862 445.5] 49 6. 201 
Supply Serviges 5554.36 12280825 244567 FH 93,200 70.400 


Total Ord. Expd. . 417936712658687 2891192] 93,249 16.601 
Sinking Funds ... 420 320 
‘Total fexcl. Self- 
Bal. Expd.).... 417936 76,921 
Se.r- BaLancinG 
Post Office... .... 209,23 5,500; 4,000 
Income Tax. on 
EPT Refunds, 4,90¢ 102 42 
Total... 3% tf 
After increasing Exchequer balances by 


£211,812 to £3,050,087, the other operations 


for the .week increased the National Debt 
by {32,095,430 to {£26,387 million. 
NET RECEIPTS { thousand) 
Nil 
NET ISSUIES ({ thousand) 

Post Office & Telegraph {Money} Act, 1950 ...... 1250 
Bee 5 Ros oe so ges 3 ein kU 6 ke Sa ancasc 52 
Export Gaarantees Act, 1949, CK ose seh anees 18 
Local Authorities Laans Act, 1945, s. 3{1)........ 7,100 
New Towas Acts, 1946 and 1952 Sota gis eee eae wi 1,000 
Pinance Acts, 1946 aad 1947, Postwar Credits... .. 3520 

9,907 


Statistical Summary 


CHANGES IN DEBT. (¢ thousand) 

Recerwrs PAYMENTS 
Treasury Bills . 48,930 , Def. Bonds. . 495 
Nat. Savings Certs. 1,200 Yi Det Bonds. . 1,251 
34%, Def. Bonds.. 1,580 3% Ter. Annuities. 1,605 
Lax Reserve Certs, 951 Other Debt :— 

Internal....... 1,670 

Ways and Means 
Advances ...... 9,545 
5? 41 20,566 


———= ee 


FLOATING DEBT ~ 


(£ million) 































Treasury Ways & Means | Treas. 
Bills Advances De- Total 
Date posits | Float- 
. | Bk. of by ing 
Tender; Tap Public Eng- | Banks | Debt 
Depts. land 





4554-6 





* In consequence of official purchases of tender bills in 


Oct 3120-0; 1471-8 9 4850-7 
* 43520-6* 248-0 ‘ 4568-6 
pe 4348-i* 288-0 ps 4636-1 
a 4364: 3* 265-0}... 4627-53 
Nov 4345-2* 257-2 ses 4602-4 
Lee 4325-0° 249-6 |... 4574-6 
eS 4456: 1° 238-9 | 1-5 4696-5 
Soa 4481-1* 66-0 .. 4747-1. 
a 4508-7* 273-8 |, 4-0 4786-5 
Dec. 4567-5* 249-1 3-8 4820-3 
it, & 4616-4* 241-0; 2-3 4859-7 
i { : 
0 | connection with eash subscriptions to the new issues of 
| Serial Funding Stock, it iS impossible to calculate the 
| division between tap and tender bills until all the bills 
| purchased have passed their original maturity date. 
j 
TREASURY BILLS 
Amount 
: Average Allotted 
Date of |. : £ million). a? ate Rate at 
Tender of Min. 
ffered Applied) Allot-| Allotment Rate 
For ted ‘ é. % 
r 
| Dec. 14 0 60 
1952 
} Sept. 12 9 | 80 
i “tl 6 
Pe ae ‘0 79 
i 
| Oct. 5 2-4 69 
~ ae “9% 51 
a BF 5° 8 64 
o w& «3 62 
Bisa a 8 50 
Noy 7 5°4 67 
; a § 60 
¢ 2 3 64 
» 28 “2 69 
aE - v1 





On December 12th applications for 91 day bills to be 
paid from December 15 to Decenther 20, 1952, were acc epted 
dated Monday to Saturday as fo about 71 per cent at 
£99 7s. lld., and above in full. Treasury, Bills to a maximum 
f £260 million were offered on December 19th. ‘For the 


week euded Ducane 20th the banks were not asked for 
| Treasury deposits. 
i 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


(f thonsand) 









Savings Certilicates :— 
MOC Ss os oe Vinee ee 
Repayments 





Net Savings isd i occecvs 
Defence Bonds -— 

ODS ys Cn xc noe 905 

Repayments 


een 


eee ew een ee 







Net Savings 


P.O. and Trustee Savings 
Banks :— : 

ROOM OUR. . C4555 « Kae bx 420,047 503,25 

Repayments ...065.6..6, 547,314 583.4 

Net Savings .....00.0s. 
Total Net Savings ......-. D162 846 Dr86,896 Dr 4808 
laterest on certificates repaid 23,628 27, 
Interest acormed _.......2.. oa 69. 
Chaage in total invested. . — 25 — 2964 


of National 


(¢ million) 





ment . fa aTakS 14 8 346 He 
Government. "debt and 
securities® 4... 838s. 1446-814 1546-71464 
Other securities. ........ 0-7 0-8 Of 
Gold and coim...,.2..+- 2° > 29° 
Valued at s. per. fine.oz... | 248 248/0 RIS 
Banking Dept. :-— 
Deposits ~— , 
Publi¢ Accotints ........ 14 14-8 I 
‘Treasury Special Acooupt O-¢ 16-0 
PARK OG a5 5G kis Spe Ses 289 73:8 214 
CO ok os rdw 65.4 8 0 89 1-2 tH 
WME c Go aweeetan ees 394 Ss We 
Securities :— 
Goveriiment.:........- 351-3 { 332-4 Sed 
oa WES ins ads 21-} 1 ee 
RN i So ca aks acts Cee 23 { 13-6 I 
AO ih aa ys 396 4-6, Wg 
Banking dept. reserve..... lé er] in 
" Promabiione ii cress ays 4 + 
a 
* Government debt ts £11,015.1 {14,553,008 
Fiduciary~ issise incteased from .1 a to (1 


million on December 9, 1952. 


“Tue Economist © 
Prices (1927 - | 








ee Dex i 
| 1951 1958 
3 wt 
Other foods cay rene Came | 180-4 ee 
TORTIE ew icra ho saiacse 266-1 el 
Minbetieg ok os Se ccs } 360-1 590-6 
Miscellaneous .......... } 195-1 i on 
Complete Index ..... s-. | 223-8 | 221-3 te 
$018 10D foie es | gor-9 A 24-3 | 
COLD AND SILVER ci 
The Bank of England's official | ee ae 
was raised from 172s. 3d. to 2485. 0c ene snail 
September 14, 1949, and the wailing oo soil 
dealers from: 175s. Od. to 252s. 0d. Bim . 








































BANK OF ENG LAND 


RETURNS 


December 17, 1952 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


Notes Issued: ~- « “ovt. D ll i. ; 
ae 1559,246,865 © Othe: vt aad 
Bankg. De Secs 1535.74 
ae 11,109,958 | Othe: 9 
( mn 
| than 6 
i Amt ths 
Geld Coia 3 
i} Bul! at 
| 248s 4 
fine 36 85 4 
1550,556,825 "1550, aa 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
£ 
Capital ......- 14,553,000 | Govt 363 Se 
Rest... coe © 3,521,795 | Othe: 2,873.96 
Public Deps.- W99L,017  Discounsand | 
Public Accts.* — 10,704,631 Advan 745m 
H.M. Treas. Securit 13.4876 
Special Acct. 24,286,386 
Other Deps.:~ 348,645,077 
Bankers... .. 275,381 071-) Notes 1109.98 
Other Accs... 73,264,006 , Cow. ut | 
401,710,889 |  ~OLnem 
* Includi 


Savings Banks, Cormmissiong 


Exchequ 
t ar Bividend 4 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


‘Notes i in acide en: sae 
Notes in wanting départ- 
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THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


' 


1AN WILSON MACDONALD, CA., G 


CA., 


General Manager : 


Edinburgh 


lasgow 
Howarp User CUNNINGHAM, c. B.E., M.C., Merchant, Leith 
Rosert YAxLey Wem, O.B.E., GEORGE 
Joun McLeAN DUNCANSON, Port Glasgow 


Sir JOHN MAXWELL ERSKINE, C.B.E., D.L. 


LIMITED 


EstaBiisnHep 1810. 
Directors :~—— 


Noe. GraHam Satvesen, M.B.E., Shi ner, Leith 

Douetas Armsue Fouus, D.S.O. 4 oO. B E., D.L., Edinburgh 

Sir JoHN MAXWELL ERSKINE, C.B.E, D.L is Edinburgh 
Turcan Cyrene, D.S.O., M.C., W 5., Edinburgh 


‘BALANCE SHEET at 25th October, 1952 


LIABILITIES 
1. COR £ 
AUTHORISE! 
4,000,000 oan Shares of £1 
each ; ‘ : 7,000,000 
500,000 “B” Shares of £1 
each 4 . ‘ $00,000 
£7,500,000 
ISSUED : 
7,000,000 ae Shares of £1 
h, 6/- paid 
500,000 “ “BY shoes ‘of £i 
each, fully paid ’ 
ll. RESERVE FUNDS— 
CAPITAL RESERVE : 
Share Premium ‘ e e £750,000 
REVENUE RESERVE : 
General Reserve . ‘ ° 3,250,000 
Ill. PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 
BALANCE é ‘ ‘ 
IV. CURRENT LIABILITIES— 
Notes in Circulation 5 . £14,477,566 
Deposits and Other Credit 
Balances (including provision 
for contingencies) . - 121,125,865 
Acceptances bg Engagements 
on account of Customers and 
Banking Correspondents . 4,503,248 
Sresenel Dividends payable ist 
ienuan 1953, less Income Tax 95,813 
Notes.—(1) There is a contingent Hability of er 
im respect of the Bank's holding of partly 
paid shares of Industrial and Commercial 


Dr. 


Corporation Lid. 


Finance 
(2) Full provision has been made in the accounts 


for taxation on Profita to date, 


@) Contracts for outstanding Capital Expendi- 
ture amount to 665,000 approximately. 


(4) Contracts running fer sale of 
Ourrencies 


covered 


JOHN M. DUNCANSON 


Foreign 
by purchases to a 
corresponding amount, £15,628,379. 


DOUGLAS MURE wood } Directors, 


IAN W. MACDONALD 


1951 
£ £ 
14,570,250 
13,796,861 
74,375,000 
6.000.000 
1,500,000 
2,100,000 | 430,242,111 
500,000 
£2,600,000 52,464,181 
425,000 
4,000,000 
100,993 88,500 
£6,700,993 
870,976 
37,377,353 
6,015,919 
140,202,492 
1,950,000 
£146,903,485 | £149,434,042 
146,903,485 | £149,434,042 


: ASSETS 
l, CURRENT ASSETS— 
(1) Coin, Bank of England Notes and Balance 
with the Bank of England... 
Balances with, Notes of and Cheques in 
course of collection on, other banks in 
Great Britain and Ireland . 
Money at call and Short Notice in London . 
British Government Treasury Bills. 
British a Rtacanescs Deposit 
Receipts 


(2) INVESTMENTS : 
Quoted :— 
British Government Securities £49,543,869 
Securities guaranteed by —_— 


Government 425,000 
*£49 968,369 
Unquoted :— 
Investments other than Trade 
Investments—Directors’ 
Valuation - . 88,500 
(3) Orsmer Assets : 
Bills discounted Jess eee 
for Doubtful Debts . £229,400 
Loans and Advances, less pro- 
vision for Doubtful Debts . 31,906,253 
£32,135,653 
(4) Liability of Customers and 
Banking Correspondents for 
Acceptances and ~~ 
@s per contra e . 4,503,248 


Il, FIXED ASSETS— 
Bank Premises and other Property 
at cost, Jess sums written off . . ° 

* Fote.— Market value £46,938,750. These Investments 

are all redeemable at fixed dates and appear im 

the Books at or under cost and below redemp- 

tion price. No transfere have been made from 

the Cantingency Aceount or the Reserve Funde 

@uring the year te write down the value of thee 

Investments 


lL M. ERSKINE, 
General Manager. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ne for age ended 25th October, 1952 


Interim Dividends paid 1st July, 1952,ess Tax * 
ia Final nn oe Ist January, 1953, 


s Tax . : 


To Contingency Fund . 
To Trustees for Officers’ Pensions . ; 
Balance to next Account ° ‘ 





Cr. 
Balance of Undivided Profit brought forward from 


95 $12 
77,000 last year 
95,813 Profit tor the year after payment of all expenses, 
including Directors’ Emoluments, and afier pro- 
£191,625 viding for bad and doubtful debts, contingencies, 
75,000 and taxation, and = _— the cost of 
160,000 402,454 stun . 
100,993 — egate Directors’ Emeluments—_— of 
Other Emoluments to Directors with executive * 
duties including covtribetion to — Trost 
ip respect of Pension Rights . . 14,407 
“683,907 


£467,618 
Saeecadeaas 


AUDITORS’ REPORT 


Aor ‘been Kept and returns sdequate for the parpose have been received from the Branches, 


bave cheeked the Carb at the Head Office, 
have seen the Treasury Bills and Certificates for Government and other Investments. 

bove Balance Sheet and Profit ad Loss Account are in agreement with the books and Branch Retarns. ee 08 Ws Dee eee ene Sete Wy ie <aptenetinns Ses x et 
the information required of a Banking Company by the 


sald | « Sheet and Profit and Lows Account give, in the manner 
the basis authorised by the Act () the Balauce 
vee * profit for ite financial year ended on that date, 


« MAURICR CRIOHTON, C©.A., Auditor. 
R. J. HENDERSON, C.A.,. Auditor. 
HEAD OFFICE . . 14 GrorGe Srreer, EDINBURGH 
GLASGOW LONDON OFFICES : BRANCHES 
CHrer OFFICE: CHIEF,OFFICE ... .  :  . 62 LomBARD Srreer, E.C.3 throushout 
‘113-115 KINGSWAY OFFICE. . ImperiAt House, Kincsway, W.C.2 _ 
Buchanan Street WEST END OFFICE . ‘Vico House, 115 Recent Srreer, W.1 SCOTLAND 


£479, 454 
— 


£ 
16,753,629 
13,303,586 
18,150,006 
10,000,000 





£58,207,215 


$0,057,369 


36,638,901 


2,000,000 


379,789 


£467,618 


“BURGH, 13th Verember, 1952,—We have examined the Rosks of Tak Commmncnas. Baxa or Scortasp Limrrep, kept at the Head Office and the Returns from the Branches for the year ended 


iW2, and have ebtained all the information and explanations which te the best of our knowledge and belief were necessary for the purpose of our Audit. In eur opinion proper books of 


the Loudon Chief Office and the Glasgow Chief Office. We have verified the Money at Call and Short Notice in London and the balances with other 


Companies Act, 1948. We are accordingly of opinion that on 
gives a true and fair view of the state of the Bank's affairs as at 26th October, 1962, and (%) the Profit and Locs Account gives a true and fair 
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THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF SCOTLAND LIMITED 


The annual general meeting of The Com- 
mercial Bank of Scotland Limited was held 
at Edinburgh on December 18, 1952, the 
Right Hon. Lord Rotherwick of Tylney pre- 
siding. 

The deputy governor, in the course of his 
speech, said: 

Before commencing the business of the 
meeting, it is appropriate that I should refer 
to the loss we have sustained during the past 
year through the death of Mr William 
Shearer, who has been associated with us as 
an extraordinary director since 1941, although 
his connection with the bank extended over 
a much longer period. He maintained a keen 
interest in our affairs and his death is much 
regretted by all with whom he was associated. 


I am sorry that the governor of the bank, 
the Earl of Mar and Kellie, is still not we:' 
enough to take his place here today, and I 
am sure you would desire me to convey to 
him from this meeting the good wishes of 
us all. In the absence of His Lordship, I 
have great pleasure in presiding again at the 
annual general meeting of the shareholders 
of the bank and in presenting the report by 
the directors which I believe you will regard 
as satisfactory considering the problems of 
the past year. 


EFFECT OF DEARER MONEY POLICY 


When I last addressed you a new Govern- 
ment had recently come into office, and the 
country was then facing a serious. economic 
position without our having any clear indi- 
cation as to how a crisis was to be averted 
and the position improved, In the interval 
we have seen a radical change in the monetary 
policy of the preceding years and a further 
increase in bank rate, and have returned to 
management of our finances on rather more 
traditional lines. While the dearer money 
policy adopted has been essentially of a 
remedial character, its effectiveness can best 
be judged by the transformation of our over- 
seas balance of payments from an uncomfort- 
able deficit to a modest surplus and the check 
upon the drain on our gold reserves which, 
together, have resulted in greater confidence 
in sterling. There are, however, no grounds 
for complacency, as it must be remembered 
that this improvement has been achieved 
largely through restriction of imports and 
that, with the running down of stocks, 
removal or relaxation of at least some of these 
restrictions must inevitably follow. 


EXPORT POSITION 


This leads to consideration of our present 
export position. Whereas a year ago our 
ability to fulfil overseas orders was largely 
governed by the rate at which we were able 
to produce, various factors—including import 
cuts by Commonwealth countries, scarcity of 
sterling available to other countries and 
increasing competition from Germany and 
Japan—have combined to alter the situation 
materially. We have encountered during the 
past twelve months some recession in trade 
and now we must intensify our efforts to 
compete successfully in foreign markets if 


our balance of payments is to remain favour- 
able, . 


Our ability to effect the required improve- 
ment in exports is, of course, essentially 
bound up with our internal position, and I 
gravely doubt whether effective control of 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


LORD ROTHERWICK’S REVIEW 


Government expenditure has moved suffi- 
ciently in line with the dearer money policy 
now pursued. It is to be hoped that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s recent pro- 
nouncements will, in the event, prove to 
have been justified and that his budgetary 
estimates will be substantially realised. 
Moreover, I hope that his assurance that 
the task of keeping national and local expen- 
diture within bounds is now a priority one, 
will be followed by appropriate government 
measures to limit public expenditure. Other- 
wise it is difficult to see how any lightening 
of the all too heavy burden of taxation, which 
industry has to bear, can be achieved. With 
costs of production and taxation at their 
present levels, we are in grave danger of 
pricing ourselves out of overseas markets. A 
reasonable measure of relief of taxation 
would assist industrial concerns to replenish 
the resources needed for modernisation, re- 
equipment and reorganisation which could 
increase output per man hour and enable us 
not only to maintain but extend our overseas 
trade. The report of the Royal Commission 
now sitting to examine the question of taxa- 
tion will be eagerly awaited, and I am sure 
that we all hope that they will be able to 
make recommendations towards alleviating 
the crushing incidence of taxation on 
business profits. So far as Scotland and its 
special problems are concerned, we also look 
forward with anticipation to the report of 
the Royal Commission on Scottish affairs. 
Lastly, it is clear that co-operation and good- 
will on the part of all sections of the com- 
munity will be required to enable us to con- 
solidate the gains already made in our 
economic position and we look for clear cut 
action on the part of the Government to 
provide the necessary incentives for increased 
output, 


BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


Turning to the balance sheet which I have 
the pleasure to present, you will find that 
paid-up capital at £2,600,000 and the reserve 
funds at £4 million remain unchanged. 

_Notes in circulation amounting to almost 
£14,500,000 are higher on the year by almost 
£1,180,000, which increase reflects the higher 
costs and higher wages ruling in industry, 


_ Deposits and other credit balances at almost 
£121,126,000 show a decrease on the year of 
£2,210,000. Having regard to the magnitude 
of the day-to-day fluctuations in the amount 
of our deposits spread over a wide branch 
system there is no significance in this fall. 


Acceptances and engagements on account 
of customers at £4,503,000 are down on the 
year by £1,513,000. This is not, however, 
to be taken as an indication of any diminu- 
tion of the volume of the overseas business 
being handled by the bank. Indeed, since the 
partial relaxation of certain exchange controls 
early in the year, our overseas business has 
shown considerable expansion, as will be 
realised from the reference made in note 
number four to the effect that contracts 
running for the sale of*foreign currencies 
amount to £18,628,000, these being covered 
by purchases to a corresponding amount, 


When the controls were relaxed in March 
the bank was in the fortunate position of 
having trained personnel and suitable up-to- 
date equipment available to enable us to take 
full advantage of the changed conditions. 
Moreover, there has been a widening of our 
overseas connections, principally in the 


United States, Canada and ¢} 
Europe, through which sound 
tive business for the bank is 4 


> Continen 4 
ind remunerg 
NE transacted, 


ASSETS 

On the assets side, cash, balances with 
other banks, money at call and short noti 
in London, British Government Tread 
bills and other investmen:; —which e 
almost entirely British Government secutitig 
—produce a total of £108,265 ,009. eqquivalen 
to almost 80 per cent of our Liabilities 10 the 
public in respect of notes in circulation ang 
deposits, and I am sure that in this respect 
you will consider that we are in a vey 
strong position to meet the calls which ia 
common with other banking institutions yw 
shall have to face in the earlicr months ¢ 
1953, when monetary conditions may well 


prove to be rather more stringent than usual, 
as the result of the large sums then Passing 


into the hands of the Exchequer. As you ae 
aware, there has been a farther substantial 
decline in the value of British Government 
securities over the twelve months covered by 
these accounts. The situation has had th 


constant attention of the directors and; is 
view of the fact mentioned the note ia 
the-balance sheet, that these investments ar 
all redeemable at fixed dates and stand in th 
books at, or under, cost and below redemp- 
tion price, the precedent set by certain of the 
English clearing banks in their last half 
yearly statements has been followed by uw 
and no transfers have been made from com 
tingency account or reserve funds during the 
year to write down the book value of thes 
investments. 


Bills discounted and loans and advance, 
together at £32,136,000, show a decrease of 
£6,113,000. This is due to reduced demands 


upon us by certain public authorities 
who have effected funding operations 
during the year, to the lower costs @ 


certain raw materials, and to the application 
of the Chancellor’s directive to banks 1 
control lending under present circumstances 
strictly within limits of the nation’s prim 
needs and with full regard to the eliminatioa 
of inflationary transactions. 


As a result of the operations over the yea 
you will observe that profits are less by 
£22,665, and are lower than they have bee 
in any one year since 1945. Our costs ovef 
these years have continued to rise, and, if 


particular, salaries which are substanually | 
the largest individual item, have showt } 
steep upward movement. I think it #4 
realised by the public generally that ® 
Scotland banking services have for long beet | 
enjoyed at relatively low cost. The ‘rising 


charges have compelled the banks to ux 
stock of the situation and to determine oe 
measures to increase revenue. Consequently 


the Scottish banks decided, not eboe 
reluctance, to introduce as from Seam : 


Ist last, a mew system of charec ted 
designed to yield a larger income, but} F 
it should be emphasised that the addition 


revenue which is likely to accruc from a 
fundamental change will not by any or 
off-set the increased costs which we 


already had to face. The immediate effect a 
the change was to reduce the commis ‘hs 
income collected during the last \vo a 
of our year—no credit has been taken 


accrued income under the new system © 
first half-yearly instalment of which becom? | 
payable in March next. 


From the sum available the directors have 
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£75,000 to contingency fund, and 


located £ ) 
‘0 increasing the fund for officers’ 


“400,006 
hension: 

DIVIDENDS 
Interim dividends on the “A” shares of 
4 per cent, and on the “B” shares of 
5 per ceri', less income tax, were paid in July 


st, and it is now proposed that a further 
jistriburion of 74 per cent onthe “A” 
hares (making 1S per cent for the year), and 
Sper cent on the “ B” shares (making 10 per 
nt for the year), both subject to income fax, 

approved. After payment of the dividends 
ions the carry forward to next 


nd allo 
Wear’s account amounts 10 £100,993. 
RIBUTE TO THE STAFF 
I cannot conclude my remarks to you 


ithout again referring to the loyal and 
ficient service rendered by all members of 
the staff, the result of whose efforts are 


reflected in the report presented to you today, 
ind on behalf of the shareholders and 
ystomers alike I extend to them our very 
sincere thanks. 


It is proposed that the Earl of Mar and 
Kellie be re-elected governor, and that I be 
re-elected deputy governor, and that the 
xtraordinary directors whose names appear 
ion the list be re-elected. 


It is also proposed that Sir John McLean 
(uncanson, the ordinary director who is due 
to retire at this time, be re-elected an ordinary 
lirector of the bank, and a resolution will 
also be put before you for the re-election of 
Mr Douglas Mure Wood, who was seventy 
in January of this year and retires under the 
rovisions of the Companies Act 1948. 


You will observe from the report that Sir 
John Erskine has intimated his desire to 
retire from the general managership of the 
bank in December, 1953, when he will have 
reached the age of sixty. Sir John has been 
general manager since February, 1932, and 
the progress which the bank has made during 
his period of office is in itself striking evi- 
dence of the success of his management. An 
opportunity will, I hope, be afforded on 
another occasion to the shareholders to 
express their appreciation of his valuable 
services and, today, I shall confine myself to 
saying that while the directors have accepted 
his decision with very great regret, they are 
happy that Sir John will continue to give the 
benefit of his services amd experience to the 
bank as a director. 


To succeed him as‘ general manager the 
board have appointed Mr Ian Wilson Mac- 
donald, MA, CA, who is a director of the 
bank. Mr Macdonald is at present a partner 
of Messrs Kerr, MacLeod and Macfarlan, 
CA, Glasgow, and was from 1938 to 1950 
Professor of Accountancy at Glasgow 
University. He has a wide knowledge of 
men and affairs and an intimate knowledge of 
the bank, gained in the first instance as one 
of the auditors, and for the last five years as 
director. The board consider that he is 
fully equipped to assume the onerous duties 
ol chief executive officer of the bank. Mr 
Macdonald will take up full-time duty with 
the bank on May 1, 1953, when he will be 
conjoined with Sir John in the general man- 


agement until the latter retires in December 
Next. 


Mr Maurice Crichton, CA, Glasgow, and 
Mr Ronald J. Henderson, CA, Edinburgh, 
- auc'tors, will, under the provisions of 

e Companies Act 1948, continue in office, 
pe reso ues fixing their remuneration will 
Uv ToOposed. 

- how move that the report and accounts 
. adopted, and I shall call upon Mr Douglas 
tewceg ‘0 second the motion. After that has 
ween done, and before I put the motion to 
“ng, any shareholder who desires to 


’ observations will have an oppor- 
unity of doing so, 
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THE NATIONAL BANK OF 
SCOTLAND LIMITED 


RECORD FIGURES 


LORD ROWALLAN’S SPEECH 


The hundred-and-twenty-seventh annual 
general meeting of the Proprietors of The 
National Bank of Scotland Limited was held 
in the bank’s head office on December 18th, 
the Right Honourable Lord Rowallan, KBE, 
MC, TD, DL, the Governor of the Bank, 
presiding. 

ay Governor in the course of his speech 
said: 

The balance sheet as at November 1, 1952, 
has its own special features, which call for 
comment. Once again we are able to claim 
that our total of £121 million surpasses all 
previous totals and constitutes a fresh record 
in the bank’s history. Deposits at £97 million 
are higher by about £800,000, while there 
has been an increase in the note circulation 
of £1,200,000 to £10,400,000. Advances to 
customers, including bills discounted, at 
£27,800,000, show a reduction of £2,400,000. 
While these figures reflect in some degree the 
fall in wholesale prices and in the prices of 
essential raw materials, the sums advanced 
speak for themselves as to the measure of 
support given to trade and commerce, not 
only within the bounds of Scotland but also 
much further afield. The cash position has 
been more than maintained, total cash 
resources of {37,600,000 representing about 
35 per cent of deposits and note circulation. 


INVESTMENTS 


The total investments are entered at 
£45,800,000. This figure is less than the 
Stock Exchange valuations, a fact of which 
we may be proud in a year when there has 
been substantial depreciation throughout the 
whole list of British Government issues. That 
we have felt able to place £50,000 to general 
reserve out of our allocation of profits, as 
well as to increase the sum carried forward in 
the profit and loss account by £19,000 to 
£138,000, is a good indication that the bank’s 
inner reserves have been amply sufficient to 
take care of what depreciation did occur in 
the investments. 


Moreover, and it is a point worthy of 
notice, the greater part of the investments 
have final maturity dates within as short a 
period as ten years, and the remainder follow 
in fairly rapid succession thereafter. Obliga- 
tions undertaken on behalf of customers in 
the form of acceptances, endorsements, 
guarantees and other like commitments show 
little change at slightly over £9 million, these 
transactions having as their foundation -the 
free movement of goods in international 
trade, 


PROFITS 


* The profits, at £286,000, are about £8,000 

less than those of 1951, which can be readily 
explained by the increasing burden of 
working charges. We have, however, 
sufficient margin after paying our usual divi- 
dends,. absorbing £102,900, to allocate 
£40,000 for the writing down of bank build- 
ings and other property, and £75,000 to the 
trustées for the cers’ pension scheme, as 
well as to add £50,000 to revenue reserve, 
as I have already mentioned. 


‘One usual item you will find omitted from 
this year’s profit and less account, and that 
is an appropriation to the staff widows’ fund. 
For many years the bank have been making 


substantial contributions, latterly at the rate 
of £10,000 annually, to this fund so as to 
improve the annuities enjoyed by the widows 
of the members of the staff. In recent years 
that annuity was at the rate of £130, suppie- 
mented by a further payment of £20 from the 
bank, but a recent valuation showed-the fund, 
standing on its own feet, to be fully adequate 
for the provision of an annuity of £150. This 
improved annuity is again being supple- 
mented by an addition of £30, while 
deficiency payments of £125 are paid over to 
the fund on the entry of each new member to 
meet the difference between the rate of his 
personal contribution and that which would 
be required -for the purchase of a full annuity. 
As these will be variable amounts they will 
in future, as in the present accounts, be 
treated as working charges and they will no 
longer appear in the accounts annual appro- 
priations. Nevertheless the bank’s suppurt 
will be continued in the two directions I have 
indicated. 


FINANCIAL SITUATION 


In the speech delivered from this chair 
twelve months ago reference was made to the 
measures that had been adopted by the 
Government to deal with the national 
financial situation and it was suggested that 
the increase that had been made in the Bank 
of England discount rate from 2 per cent to 
24 per cent, together with the other plans 
that were being brought into operation, would 
have the effect of making for a saner out- 
look and a more restrained use of credit 
facilities. 

It can now be said that at that time this 
country had been brought to a position where 
it was looking into a financial abyss, that 
abroad there was a widespread fear that the 
pound sterling would have to undergo further 
devaluation and that there were very real 
doubts as to whether Britain would be able 
to ride the storm. There has, as we all know, 
been a violent outcry from some quarters 
because of the further increase in the Bank 
of England discount rate to 4 per cent, but 
looking back that increase has amply justified 
itself, because it helped to convince the 
foreigner that we were in earnest about pay- 
ing our way. 


FAITH IN STERLING REVIVED 


You may remember that a year ago we 
were talking in terms of an excess of one 
thousand millions of imports over exports in 
the first ten months of 1951, but now we 
can talk of bringing our import position into 
balance with our export position and of once 
again accumulating some reserve of forcizgn 
exchange. Perhaps the change in the situa- 
tion can be best pepe by giving the un- 
official quotations in New York for transfer- 
able sterling and security sterling, which 
twelve months ago stood at $2.43 and $2.33 
respectively to the pound, whereas now the 
rates are $2.69 and $2.63. This improvement 
is a Clear indication of the recovery of faith 
in the pound. 


THE BANKS’ VIEW 
Tt has also been represented that the in- 


crease in the bank rate has led to increased 
profits for banks, but that is not so, for 
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although a higher rate may be charged for 
loans, higher rates have also to be paid for 
deposits, and on balance the banks receive 20 
greater net income. On the other hand the 
margin that existed on investment income 
was seriously encroached upon, and, more 
seriously, the higher bank rate led to an im- 
mediate and substantial fall in the value of 
British Government investments, which must 
always be the backbone of banking ussets. 


Whatever then our critics may assert as 
to the increased income flowing into our 
hands, which as I have endeavoured to show 
is really transitory, any supposed additioas 
of that kind have been wiped out many times 
over by the depreciation in investment valtcs. 
All banks would therefore welcome, as soon 
as possible, a lowering of the bank rate, with 
its consequent improvement in the value of 
their investments. 


The report was adopted. 


GOODE DURRANT & 
MURRAY, LIMITED 


YEAR OF GREAT COMPLEXITY 
MR LEWIS A. KEMP’S REVIEW 


The fifty-fourth annual general meeting of 
Goode Durrant & Murray, Ltd., was held 
on December 17th at 197, Great Portland 
Street, London, W.1, Mr Lewis A. Kemp 
(the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, which had been 
circulated with the report and accounts: 


At our annual meeting last year I was in 
the happy position of informing you that your 
company had enjoyed the most profitable 
trading year in its long history. The year 
under review has been one of great com- 
plexity and, under the circumstances, it gives 
me great pleasure to announce that the result 
of trading, although not up to last year’s 
standard, is second only to that year. 


In my remarks last year.I referred to the 
fall in prices of textiles. This has hada very 
serious effect upon trade during the current 
year—particularly as the retail demand fell 
very severely. In consequence, retailers 
found themselves overstocked with merchan- 
dise at high prices, and buyer resistance set 
in. Wholesale buyers were committed to 
orders for merchandise, of which there was 
little chance of disposal for some time to 
come. These factors led to cancellations and 
requests for deferment, resulting in some 
stocks being thrown on the market at prices 
as much as 50 per cent below cost. With 
markets in this condition, we were suddenly 
faced with Government restrictions on 
imports, either by licensing quotas or ex- 
change allocations. 


WORLD TRADING CONDITIONS 


For our Australian branches the year has 
been an eventful one and trading was affected 
by several of the factors referred to in our 
re last year, wherein we stated that the 

ect on the Australian economy of record 
high prices for wool had not then been fully 
realised. Al prices became stabilised 
early in our trading year, and continued at 
approximately that level,.the serious drop in 
total wooi clip value is now quite obvious. 


Nevertheless, in South and Western 
Australia, there was no evidence of any 
development of panic action and, conse- 
quently, the impact of the altered conditions 
has been adjusted, not without difficulty, but 
certainly without disaster. 


In New Zealand there were ample stocks 
of most classes of merchandise and, after the 


Commonwealth Finance Ministers’ Confer- 
ence in January, bankers there severely re- 
stricted overdrafts, Following upon this, it 
became apparent that New Zealand had 
imported far more than she was able to pay 
for by exports, and the Government 

to restrict imports by allocating exchange on 
a quota basis. This has meant that many 
importers have been unable to pay for goods 
already imported and for further quantities 
to which they were committed. 


The effects of over-trading were felt much 
earlier in Africa, and surplus stocks have now 
been practically cleared, so that trade is 
gradually assuming normal proportions. This 
territory, however, is seriously short of 
capital, which is so necessary for the de- 
velopment of a young country. Lack of con- 
fidence seems to have restricted the amount 
of oversea capital becoming available. 


Dealing now with the balance-sheet, I have 
to report that our stocks on hand have been 
drastically dealt with and, in our opinion, are 
valued so as to bring them into line with 
current values. Further provision has also 
been made for doubtful debts, although, on 
this occasion, no material addition is being 
made to the reserve for contingencies. 


The profit for the year, after providing for 
estimated taxation, amounts to £68,925. 
Although this amount is sufficient to provide 
for the same dividends as last, the directors 
have decided to omit the bonus on this occa- 
sion, and are recommending the payment of 
10 per cent dividend on the ordinary shares. 


THE OUTLOOK 


It is difficult to forecast the trend of trade 
for the current year, but there are signs that 
conditions may become more stable. Surplus 
stocks are being absorbed and prices have 
shown no further fall. With a return to 
healthy competition, the volume of turnover 
is beginning to pick up. Your directors are 
continuing their efforts to extend our business 
in existing and fresh markets throughout the 
world, to the advantage of the company, and 
the export trade of the United Kingdom. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





JOHN HOLROYD & 
COMPANY 


RECORD RESULTS IN JUBILEE YEAR 


MR E. O, LIEBERT ON GROWTH 
OF EXPORT TRADE 


The fiftieth annual general meeting of John 
Holreyd & Company, Limited; was held on 
Detember 18th at Perseverance Works, 
Milnrow, Lancashire, Mr E. O. Liebert 
(chairman and managing director), presiding. 

The following is an extract from the state- 


ment by the chairman which had been circu- 
lated with the report and acounts: ; 


Shareholders will no doubt have noticed 
that our meeting today is the fiftieth one of 
the company as at present constituted, -but, 
of course, the Holroyd business was in 
existence many years earlier. 

This fiftieth anniversary records the highest 
profit and the most successful year we ha 
ever had, and at this stage I feel it right 
your behalf and mine to pay tribute to 
hard work and co-operation of all 


£ 
oeei 


people in the different factories, and the con- 
tinued leyal services of your di and 
staff. I know that you will wish me to record 
your thanks to all of them for what they have 


done. 
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EPL: BRAKE ON EXPANSION 


I do not propose to comment at length @! 
the financial results of the past year as thee: 
I think are quite clearly shown in t 
directors’ report and accounts, but‘! fed | 
must add my voice to those of so many othe) 
in condemning the new excess profits lew, 
which, added to a high rate of income wm 
and profits tax, is a brake on natural expe 
sion and improved efficiency—the very life 
blood of any manufacturing organisation, 


Once again we have placed £5000 a 
plant replacement reserve, making tht} 
reserve £250,000. I explained fully last yea" 
the need for such a reserve and | would again 
mention that the replacement of plant @ 
present-day prices—and at whatever cost, # 
must be done—is one of industry's biggest 
problems. We are facing it by building » 
this reserve, but it is one thing having ths 
reserve and another having it represented 
ready cash. Taxation makes the later di 
cult, if not impossible, particularly a @ 
expanding business when amongst other. 
things. stocks and debtors are growing @ 
value. It would, indeed, be a bad day fr 
this country should industry find it impr) 
sible to replace its og equipment and keep” 

ight to date. ¢ have also transi 
(is to stocks reserve, making that reser 
£100,000. This has been done as a cauuonay” 
measure, having regard to the stock growthd 
past few years, bearing in mind di 
today’s high. level of prices. 
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THE OUTLOOK 


You will wish me, I am sure, to say some 
thing -about the future. The outlook & 
somewhat uncertain for there undoud 
has been a falling off in eenend fos a 
i in man s of the world, 0 
i ae trend altel into a definite 

i it is too early to say. 3}! s 
the increase in foreign competition 
“markets to be taken into nn 
tion, although as a group this has not affectel 
us seri up to now. 
we still have a satisfactory omit 
book in what are perhaps the most im 


business, there has been # 
change during the past few months ina 

orders have fallen away somewhat and a 
now not high as the valuc of 
deliveries. This means, of course, that # 
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are into our orders on hand but | at 
not un concerned about this % ow 
position so far indicates no sign o! 4 serio 
recession. Whilst, therefore, in |< — 
future profits may fall from «he new ME 
record of the past year, I have “0 reason | 
doubt the underlying strength 0! yout — 
ness and its ability to progress steadily a 


report and accounts we'< adopted. : 
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December 12th, 


Rhodesia. 
in March 31st last, and the head 
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WANKIE COLLIERY COMPANY, LIMITED 


tv-ninth annual general meeting 

Colliery Company, Limited, was 
at 41, Stanley 
isbury, Southern Rhodesia. 


rt Foot, OBE, MC, the chair- 
ourse of his speech, said : 


been a year of progress in some 
jirections and of disappointment 
[he most important step has 
bt been the transfer of the man- 
id control of the company to 
This transfer became 


1e company was established in 
that date. 


THE DIRECTORATE 


) refer—with great regret—to the 
from the board and from the 

ip _ which inevitably had to s e 

‘h the transfer of the control. 

ho > tele at this time were Mr 
u, Colonel C. F. Birney, Mr Ed- 


Hanfi, Mr C. D. Hely-Hutchinson, 
Huffman and Mr H. M. Lewis. Aill 


id made important contributions 
rs of the company during their 
heir appointments, and their influ- 

erest before and during this im- 


ove were of great assistance and 


Our grateful thanks are due to them 


It was 1 


ith regret also that we had to say 
» our former secretary, Mr G. C. 


who had given good and faithful 


mervice tO Ui 


1e company over Many years. 


Stafford’s place the board appointed 


A. Bovey as secretary of the company, 


are well satisfied with our choice. 


Limited. 


‘ 


Lechmere-Oertel who, besides my- 
.¢ only. other member of the old 


make the move, is also the senior 


ector of Powell Duffpyn (Rhodesia) 


establishment-of the board in Salis- 
bury Colonel Sir T. Ellis Robins, and the 


phrey V. Gibbs. were appointed 
Both Sir Ellis Robins and.,Mr 


ire Rhodesian citizens of distinction, 


Hogan has also-been appointed to 

on the nomination of Powell 
Mr Hogan is one of the 
ommercial men im the Powell 


Group, 


ILT OF YEAR’S OPERATIONS |,” 


h ive seen fromi the accounts that 

s during the year resulted in‘ a 
e taxation “of £245,198 which, in 
reased coal production, shows 3 


38,198 compared With last’ year, 
showed a drop of £54,473 as 


vith the year before. 


t been thought necessary to make 
on this year for Rhodesian taxa- 
S estimated ‘that the wear and tear 


‘ on fixed assets and the depletion 


ill be in excess of thé assessable 
wilk be séen from the ‘profit and 
nt that there is a Small charge of 


r United Kingdom profits tax, and 
Sa credit of £31,919 representing 


taxation ~ provisions 


a0” Enger 


bined effect of all this is to leave 
{ profit for the year of £273,117, 


Dust be added ie sum of £41,968. 


‘ward from 


sether a ek oe T5082 f tie dis dis- 
»| of this amount the diréctors have 


YEAR OF PROGRESS AND DISAPPOINTMENT 
MR ROBERT FOOT ON NEW PRICE AGREEMENT 


considered it prudent to transfer £95,000 to 
a mew “reserve account “contingency 
reserve” leaving the balance of profit un- 
appropriated £220,082. To this new contin- 
gencies reserve the directors have decided 
that, as the company is no longer subject to 
United Kingdom taxation, to transfer the 
amount of £155,000 which was hitherto held 
in the taxation equalisation reserve account, 
thus making the total of the mew reserve 
account £250,000. 


As stated in the report, the company, as 
from February 1, 1952, increased the price 
of coal by 2s. 3d. per ton. This increase 
applied to all consumers, including the 
Northern Rhodasian copper companies who, 
notwithstanding their long-term” fixed-price 
contracts, agreed to pay as from February Ist 
the same price as the Southern Rhodesian 
consumers. The Rhodesian railways also, 
as from the same date, agreed to waive the 
preferential rights given to them under our 

resent price control agreement. To these 
immportant consumers I would like to express 
our grateful thanks for the entirely voluntary 
concessions which they thus made, 


CONTINUALLY GROWING DEMAND 


During the year under review there has 
been a continuing, and indeed an increasing, 
pressure for coal supplies throughout all the 
territories served by the company, which, in 
addition to Southern and Northern Rhodesia, 
include Nyasaland, Bechuanaland, the Belgian 
Congo and Portuguese East Africa, Notwith- 
standing the fact that the curve of the com- 
pany’s saleable output is continually rising, 
there is, I am sorry to say, still a serious coal 
shortage throughout the territories which will 
not’ be completely overtaken until the third 
colliery¥—which is now in the stage of active 
development—comes fully into operation, 
giving the company an output capacity of 
5 million tons a year. The continually 
growing demand places great responsibilities 
upon the company and the railways. We 
have great and important tasks infront of us 
both which must be tackled with equal energy 
and determination, with: full financial provi- 
sion in each case for the capital.required for 
these essential expansions. 


The actual output of saleable coal during 
the year was 2,594,178 tons. This repre- 
sented an increase of 10.8 per cent over the 
previous year’s total of 2,342,133 tons. It is 
not without interest and* encouragement to 
note the progress that has been. achieved 
during the last five years, Our 1949 produc- 
tion was 14.8 pér cent greater than 1948- In 
1950: it. was 29.2 per centyin 1951 “it was 
41.2>per cent and ‘this year 56.4 per cent 
greater than in 1948. 


PRICE TOO LOW 


The reason why, notwithstanding the very 
considerable additional tonnage sold, the 
profits for the year were nearly £40,000 less 
than for the previous year is, stated quite 
bluntly, that the price of coal has been too 
low in relation to the costs of production, 
thus leaving a totally inadequate balance of 
profits available for the putting aside of 
proper reserves for-retention in the business, 
and for.the payment ofa reasonable dividend 
to the shareholders. 


It must be obvious to every éxperienced 
business man, and indeed to every fair- 
minded critic of the company, that if this 
situation was 10 be allowed to continue it 
wotlld before long become disastrous to the 





financial 








stability of the company, with 
equally disastrous results tipon the whole 
economy of the countries dependent upon it 
for their coal supplies, ‘This would. be true 
even if the company was not faced with the 
necessity of raising its output as soon as is 
practicable to meet the requirements of con- 
sumers throughout the territories. But this 
necessity, coupled as it clearly must be with 
the necessity to raise considerable sums of 
additional capital, makes it imperative in 
the interests of all concerned—the govern- 
ments, the consumers and the shareholders— 
that the company should be placed as a 
matter of urgency upon a new foundation of 
financial strength and stability. 


The present foundation is based upon the 
arrangement of price control which was 
established as long ago as 1923 and has now 
become completely out of date. 


The directors, therefore, felt it to be their 
duty to make urgent representations to the 
Government for a complete overhaul and 
amendment of the present position. I am 
glad to be able to record here that the 
Government received our representations 
with understanding and sympathy, “and 
immediately gave instructions for the whole 
situation to be closely and critically 
investigated. 


NEW AGREEMENT REACHED 


I am glad to be able to report, following 
this investigation, we have reached a new 
agreement which includes the following: 


(a) The margin in the future will be ‘6s. 6d. 
a ton instead of 5s. 


(b) The new margin will be an avetage 
margin instead of a maximum as it is ‘at the 
present time. 


(c) The time lag will be abolished by 
providing for the price to be based at the 
beginning of each year on an estamate which 
will reflect all known costs and immediately 
foreseeable_increases or reductions whtn the 
estimate is made. 


(d) The price may be revised»at-any time 
during the year to: meet either u}ward “or 
downward trends of costs-during any period 
of twelve months. 


Ce) The railways will in future. be treated 
on the same basis so fat as price is Concerned 
as @ny other large consumer. 


(f\»For the protection of. the private com- 
mercial concerns, factories, tobacco growers, 
farmers. and domestic consumers the new 
agreement ,will extend to all coal produced 
at Wankie and sold for any purpose within 
Southern and Northern Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land as well. 


(g) The new agreement will deal with 
other matters. which it is wnhnecessary for me 


to specify in detail here, but there is a special: 


feature to which I-would like-to refer. ‘There 
will be. incorporated in the new arrangememt 
some real.and continuing ineentive fer the 
company by their own initiative. and by 
increased efficiency either to reduce costs or 
to prevent. them rising further. When the 
scheme is established it is intended that both 
the company and the consumers will partici- 
pate in. the ascertained savings im fair 
proportions. 


FOUNDATION FOR STABILITY 


The board and their advisers. are satisfied 
that the new rats acm are both neces- 
sary and no more are adequate w do 
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justice to the shareholders, and at the same 
time to provide a firm foundation of financial 
stability upon which «the plans for further 
capital provision can be based. 


The terms of the new arrangement will 
become effective as from January Ist next. 
The new price will be in the neighbourhood 
of 20s. per ton—a little more for some and a 
little less for others, the actual price to any 
consumer being dependent upon quantity and 
grade. The directors greatly regret having 
to announce this substantial increase, but 
they are at the same time completely satisfied 
that, for the reasons which I have given, and 
particularly in order to enable the company 
to raise on favourable terms the additional 
finance required, they would be falling short 
of their duty and responsibility both to the 
shareholders and to the territories served by 
the company, upon the financial stability 
of which adequate supplies of coal 
must primarily depend, if they were to shrink 
from taking now the only proper ‘course by 
raising the price of coal to the figure allowed 
by the new arrangement, however unpopular 


such an increase may immediately appear 
to be. 


THE BOARD’S AIM 


Although, with the one exception of South 
Africa, there is no other country in the world 
where the pithead price of coal is as low as 
the new Wankie price, at the same time I 
would like to state here without any qualifica- 
tion that the directors and the chief officials 
of the company are taking every practicable 
step in the interests of greater efficiency and 
economy of working in the hope that they 
may not only avoid any further increase :n 
the price, but even reduce it. The directors 
subscribe completely to the statement made 
by the Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia, 
Sir Godfrey Huggins, when he said in his 
speech at the opening of the Zambesi Water 
Supply Scheme that coal from Wankie should 
be supplied at the lowest possible price com- 
patible with decent living conditions for all 
employees, and with a reasonable return to 
the shareholders. This new arrangement can 
properly be regarded as a new charter for the 
company. 

Before I leave the subject of price I want 
to refer specially to the position of the 
Northern Rhodesian Copper companies and 
Rhodesia Broken Hill. It is common know- 
ledge that, under contracts made between 
these companies and Wankie as long ago as 
1937-38, they are legally entitled to receive 
their supplies of coal and coke at prices fixed 
in those years without provision for any in- 
crease in price to meet changing conditions. 
I have been very glad to have been able to 
report from time to time, as I have done to- 
day earlier in this speech, that these com- 
panies have agreed to accept increases in 
price to keep pace with rising costs. I am 
very happy now to be able to announce that 
the companies have agreed in principle 
to the cancellation of the present contracts, 
subject to the negotiation of new contracts 
which will reflect fairly both the new price 
structure and the large annual quantities 
involved. 


Specific reference in the report was made 
to the necessity for further finance in order to 
provide for the expansions of the company’s 
operations, and this necessity has been 
implicit in the previous part of my speech. 
The main categories under which this capital 
expenditure fall are indicated briefly but 
accurately in the report, and fall . broadly 
under the headings of Coal Output, Coke 
Output, Housing, Hospital and Medical 
Services, and General Welfare arrangements 
and amenities, The matter is now receiving 
close attention, and an extraordinary general 
meeting of the company will be held in the 
New Year when the directors’ recommenda- 
tions will be laid before the shareholders. In 
view of this, there is no more which I can 


usefully add on the matter on the present 
occasion, 


EXPANSION PLANS 


In view of the interest which has been 
shown in the question, it would be well for 
me to mention to the shareholders the deci- 
sion of the board to expand the output 
capacity of the company from 3,800,000 
tons to 5 million tons a year by opening a 
third underground colliery, instead of raising 
the output by opencast methods. 


The two alternatives were critically 
examined by Powell Duffryn (Rhodesia), 
Limited, in close collaboration with the 
colliery general manager, and their recom- 
mendation was that the next expansion 
should take the form of a new underground 
colliery, instead of a large-scale opencast 
mine.. After full consideration the board 
accepted this recommendation, but, in com- 
ing to this conclusion, they would like to 
make it clear that they are of the opinion 
that the time will come when large-scale 
opencast methods will be employed at 
Wankie, and that in considering plans for 
the next expansion that may become neces- 
sary, the alternative of an opencast mine will 
be brought forward again and may well be 
adopted. 


AN OUTSTANDING EVENT 


One of the outstanding events of the year 
was undoubtedly the visit to Wankie on 
August the 2nd and- 3rd of the Prime 
Minister, Sir Godfrey Huggins, and Lady 
Huggins, the former to perform the formal 
opening of the Zambesi Water Supply 
Scheme bringing water to Wankie for indus- 
trial and domestic use from the Zambesi 
River at the rate of over 2 million gallons 
a day, and the latter to present the prizes at 
the children’s annual sports. 


The Rhodes Centenary Exhibition, to be 
held at Bulawayo next year, will be an event 
of great importance and significance. The 
board have decided that the company, its 
history and its present operations and pro- 
gress, should be presented to the visitors in 
a well-planned exhibit in a manner which 
will be worthy both of the occasion and the 
subject. One of the special features of our 
exhibit will be a film of Wankie which will, 
it is believed, be full of interest to the visitors 
to the exhibition. 


It would not be right for me to conclude 
without expressing to Powell Duffryn, 
Limited, operating through its subsidiary 
companies, Powell Duffryn, Technical Ser- 
vices, Limited, and Powell Duffryn 
(Rhodesia), Limited, our thanks for their 
services to the company during the year. In 
many different ways, and in many different 
directions, they have been of great help to 
us, and we are grateful to them. 


Finally, we owe a real debt of gratitude to 
the staff of thescompany, both in Salisbury 
and Wankie. It has been a year of extremely 
hard work for them in every way and in every 
department. I am glad to say that the spirit 
throughout the company is one of optimism 
for the future and the morale is high. Our 
thanks are due to them all. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





Orders and copy for the msertion of 
Company Meeting reports must reach 
this office not later than Wednesday 
of-each week and should be addressed 
to: 
The Reporting Manager, 
The Economst, 
22 Ryder Street, S.W.1 
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The fifty-fifth annual general meeti 


John Bedford & Sons Lim: ed was held 

December 19th at Shefficli, The Ea qi The. 

Denbigh (the chairman) presiding. e St 
The following is an extrac: from his ciney. Ki 


lated statement : 
Sales are again a record in the com 


fice, | 


Mr (¢ 


history having exceeded last year’s figure by h the 
a modest amount. Unfortunately, expor ockho 
sales show a decline on last year. This case 


due mainly to the import restriction 
duced by Australia last March. 


As I forecast last year, production has beeg 
hampered by some shortac=; of raw material 
and by the erratic delivery oi others, 


Turning now to the balance sheet you 
will notice the large increase under the 
heading of materials, work in progress ayy 
finished goods. The explanation is twofoi{ 
Firstly, there is the restriction on exports» 
Australia and the tendency of the home trad 
to let the manufacturer carry the stocks, Thy. 
is due, I think, to credit restrictions and wy 
better supply position generally. § 
we are now getting the benefits of te! 
increased production and efficiency for whic 
the management has been striving. 
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PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The next item is the profit and lg 
account. You will see that the trading profit 
shows a decline of approximately {8,0 
which on record sales is at first sight rather 
disappointing. . It must be borne in ming 
however, that during the year there has bee 
a considerable wage increase and an etn 
week’s holiday with pay. The numbers @ 
our payroll have remained about the sam 
whilst our wages bill has increased by abou 
£25,000. There have also been increases 
the costs of raw materials, particularly billets 
and in fuel and power. It has only bee 
possible to pass on a proportion of thes 
increased costs to the purchaser. 


On the debit side you will notice that m 
are liable for excess profits levy so that 
have not reaped the full advantage of the 
reduction in the rate of profits tax, Sua 
is the reward of progress today. You wil 
also notice that the amount transferred ® 
reserve is approximately the same as last yea 
although this year it is in two parts. Th 
object of creating a stock reserve is to provide 
against amy sudden and unforeseen fall ij 
raw material prices which continue to 1% 
with monotonous regularity. Such a fall fi 
comes could invelve us in a substantial los 
in view of the large stocks of raw materitly 
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finished and semi-finished goods which # 
have to carry. y 
The recommended final dividend remaim I 
at 10 per cent, making 15 per cent for the ft 
year, as your board consider that while the | t 
developments previously mentioned Bo 
taking place a conservative policy |s essen! : 
The future remains uncertain. ers he 
sections of our employees have just — ~ 
a pay increase of 7s, 4d. per week a“ hit 
remainder have submitted a similar ¢ c 
This increase will naturally affect out PY . 
duction costs and it is doubtful \f any 
can be passed on to the consumer. The 
market remains difficult, With oma | 
wishing to reduce their stocks “a : 
expected to fulfil their orders by rut c 
There are still many restrictions in the expat 
market and we are meetin? increasii 
competition, | Ds 
Your board is confident that your compa ) 


is obtaining and will continue (0 obtain 
share of the available business. 


The report and accounts were adopt 
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MR 


The fi ninth annual general meeting of 
he Sta i Motor Company Limited, was 
id on December 17th at the registered 
ce, B r Lane, Coventry. 

Mr ¢ Band, chairman of the company, 


the rse of his speech, said; me 
may wonder why, with the in- 


y khok , 

sone of irnover -as compared with the 
evious vear, the trading profits should have 
en substantially Jess.. This reduction is 
Lused by the increased cost of production 
ind the eflorts made by the company to meet 
iompetition abroad, You can rest assured 
at it is in no way due to loss of efficiency 
the conduct of the busimess. 

Capital additions have increased by some 
600.000 after providing mo less a sum than 
1.226.000 for depreciation and amortisation. 


he figure of £598,232 appearing in the 
wlance sheet for dies, jigs, press tools, etc., 
presents the cost so far incurred on those 
ems, for models: which will shortly come 
to production The costs incurred in 
espect of current cars and tractors have been 
ompletely written off, 


DANGERS OF TAXATION SYSTEM 


I have on more than one occasion felt 
alled upon to speak about the intolerable 
urden posed upon industry by the 
resent system of taxation, and to point out 
fhat this burden is not only calculated to 
festroy nitiative and incentive, but also 
he sp ( adventure which has made this 
wuuntry great. I have grave fears for this 
Bountry the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
foes n { some way of making substantial 
eductions in taxation, 

[ think stockholders will agree with me 
hen | that the time has arrived when 
he Government, and especially the Chan- 
ellor of the Exchequer, should give careful 
onsideration to the widespread appeals for 
ubstantial relief of the burdens of taxation 


mposed upon industry, appeals made by so 
n the heads of commercial firms 
hrough the country, 


EXCESS PROFITS LEVY A BAD TAX 


I would emphasise that whilst there is a 

eduction of £407,000 in the profit for the 
fear, the amount required for taxation is 
tduced by £85,000 only. This arises from 
me introduction of the Excess Profits Levy, 
fective from January 1, 1952. In my 
pinion, this is not Only a bad tax, but ex- 
Bee: V 


lair in operation, and should, in 
my judgment, be withdrawn. 

I would remind you that the Chancellor 
pf the Exchequer introduced the tax in order 
© take k to the revenue the greater part 
bf any profits made out of the rearmament 
Programme, and that it was imposed from 
anuary ist last. The years for ascertaining 
He standard profits were the average of any 


pO of the years 1947, 1948 and 1949. 
- it correct 6 say that no profits were 
mage | 


manufacturers out of rearmament 
the year 1950, 


The ‘esuon one naturally asks is: Why 
’ not the Chancellor include 1950 as one 
the stindard years? The only conclusion 
et n able to come to is that, had 1950 


cluded, the Charicellor would not 
‘ned the 100°millions he estimated 
this financial year from Excess 


have obt 
» Tece 
Profits Levy 
../ have only to add that, although this com- 
renny a = to date’ one single 
ul of rearmament, ‘it is called upen 


THE STANDARD MOTOR 


LARGER TURNOVER 


to pay no less than £135,000 out of the 
profits for the last financial yea, in respect 
of Excess Profits Levy. Some people might 
say that this is obtaining money upder false 
pretences. .I am stating the facts, leaving 
you to draw your own conclusions. 


Taxation in the financial year is increased 
to 69 per cent, as compared with 60 per cent 
the previous year. I know that Sir John, 
when seconding my proposition, intends to 
say something about taxation and the crip- 
pling effects it has upon our industry, and 
therefore I will say no more about it. 


Whilst the net, profits are considerably 
lower than the previous year, your directors 
have felt justified in recommending the pay- 
ment of the same rate of dividend as in the 
past year, and also payment of £135,000, 
being the same as the past year, to the em- 
ployees’ special fund. 


SIR JOHN BLACK’S REVIEW OF 
PRODUCTION 


Sir John Black, deputy chairman and 
managing director, in the course of his 
speech, said: 


The motor industry has made a very 
notable contribution to our country’s 
economy since the war, and it has a right, 
in my opinion, to expect the Government to 
make adequate and prompt decisions to ensure 
that the industry can continue to play its full 
part and help to maintain employment at its 
highest level. 


To accomplish this we feel that three things 
should be done at once. Firstly, some clear 
statement should be made by the Government 
on the question of purchase tax. Secondly, 
trade agreements should be concluded with 
overseas Governments, in addition to the 
Commonwealth, which will make currency 
available, and thus allow us to trade. Thirdly 
(a matter to which the chairman has already 
referred), a reduction must be made in the 
general level of taxation to enable us, on a 
long-term basis, to spend more money on 
more equipment in order that we may con- 
tinue to be competitive in world markets. 


FERGUSON TRACTORS 


Reviewing our accomplishments during the 
past year, I will deal first with tractors, 
because, as I have mentioned before, they now 
constitute the major part of our business. The 
introduction of the diesel engine into the 
Ferguson tractor range has proved an out- 
standing success. Nearly 50 per cent of our 
tractors are now fitted with diese] engines, At 
the present tinie we are producing over 1,000 
tractors a week, and we are going up to 1,250 
or more in the New Year. 


Piant and equipment have been ordered for 
the manufacture of a new and larger Ferguson 
tractor, This is an additional mode! to the 
present type manufactured by us and 
designed to operate a four-furrow plough. We 
and the Ferguson Company believe that it will 
prove to be another*outstanding success, par- 
ticularly in the dollar area, Since your com- 
pany undertook the manufacture of Ferguson 
tractors for Harry: Ferguson, Limited, as at 
7.30 this morning 309,244 had been delivered. 


It has become apparent over the last 18 
months that it is necessary either to establish 
manufacturing facilities in France for Fergu- 
son tractors or to lose the large business that 
H,. F , Limited, has built up there. I 
am sed, therefore, to be able to tell you 
today that, subject to the approval of. the 
French. Government, the Standard Motor 


' 


Company is about to coficlude an arrange- 
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ment on a partnership basis with Messrs 
Hotchkiss, the French motor-car and arma- 
ments firm, to form a new company to be 
known as Societe Standard-Hotchkiss. This 
company will be in operation immediately the 
French authorities give their approval, and 
we have set as a target the complete manu- 
facture of 25,000 tractors a year. This 
arrangement could be extended, if it is 
thought desirable, to include motor-cars. 


NEW CAR MODELS 


Now I come to the car side of our business. 
You will already know that we have intro- 
duced the Triumph Sports Car. We expect 
this model will sell in considerable numbers 
in.the North American market, as well as on 
the Continent and at home. Other new 
models are in an advanced stage of tooling, 
and production has been planned on a scale 
never before attained by the company. These 
new models consist of a new Standard Van- 
guard Saloon and a modified range of 
Standard commercial vehicles. In addition 
to the Vanguard range, the new 8 h.p. Stan- 
dard four-door saloon will be announced dur- 
ing this financial year, but no substantial gain 
can be looked for during the present year from 
the production of this new model. 


Together with the new sports car, the 
Renown and the Mayflower complete the 
Triumph range. I feel that when all these 
models are combined in a balanced produc- 
tion, we will have a comprehensive range to 
meet the demand in both the home and 
overseas markets. Our one-model programme 
introduced in 1947 has been a great success, 
but the changing world economic conditions 
have, in our judgment, made it advisable 
to introduce additional models to meet those 
conditions, 


IMPORTANCE OF AUSTRALIAN MARKET 


Now, with regard to export, as a result of 
my visit to Australia and New Zealand this 
year, we have amalgamated the interests of 
our Austrahan Associated Company and 
Standard Cars, Limited. This latter com- 
pany has been our distributor in New South 
Wales and Victoria for more than 20 years, 
and we have formed a new company, 
“Standard Motor Products, Limited,” with 
a nominal capital of £A5 million. I am 
satisfied that Australasia remains our largest 
potential market for exports. 


The activities of our companies in India, 
South Africa and Canada are now gathering 
momentum, and they will undoubtedly prove 
valuable assets in the long-term development 
of those markets. 


DEFENCE PROGRAMME 


Now to the company’s part in the defence 
programme. Last year I told you that, at 
the Government’s request, we had under- 
taken the manufacture of the Rolls-Royce 
Avon jet engine, and that in order to do 
so we were building a new factory in Liver- 
pool. This project, which is designed to 
release floor area in Coventry for the Avon, 
by transferring Our spare parts organisation 
to the new. factory, is proceeding satisfac- 
torily. This new Liverpool factory should 
be in operation before the end of next year. 


We, on the Board of Directors, are con- 
fident that the company will continue to 
grow and remain soe eer iS spite of the 
problems that our industry will face in the 
immediate future. 


The report -was adopted. 
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THE BRITISH MOTOR 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


UNIVERSAL POPULARITY OF 
PRODUCTS 


The first annual general meeting of The 
British Motor Corporation Limited was held 
on December 17th at The Cowley Works, 
Oxford, The Viscount Nuffield, GBE, FRS, 
MA, DCL, LLD (the chairman) presiding. 

The following are extracts from the chair- 
man’s statement circulated with the report 
and accounts for the four months ended 
July 31, 1952: 


The consolidated balance sheet and profit 
and loss account cover a period of four 
months. In future the end of the financial 
year of the Corporation will be July 3lst. I 
am sure you would like to know on this 
oceasion how Morris Motors fared during 
the year ended December 31, 1951, and The 
Austin Motor Company during the year 
ended July 31, 1952. 


The net earnings before taxation of Morris 
Motors were £6,986,778 and of The Austin 
Motor Company £6,999,354. Total net asets 
of Morris Motors at December 31, 1951, 
after’ providing for future taxation were 
£19,770,424, of The Austin Motor Company 
at July 31, 1952, £17,683,747. It will be 
seen that the results of both companies have 
been very consistent. 


EXPORT 


During the Morris financial year vehicles 
and spares were exported to a value of 
£39,114,273. Of this £5,376,722 was hard 
currency, arising mainly from deliveries to 
the USA and Canada. During the twelve 
months ended July 3lst last The Austin 
Motor Company exported vehicles and spares 
to a value of 48,445,894, of which 
£6,063,526 was hard currency. 


Exports were well maintained during 1951 
and early 1952, but at least one half of the 
world’s markets are now subject to control. 
Ir is to be hoped that Government depart- 
ments engaged in trade negotiations will in 
future insist that our country gets terms and 
conditions at least as good as those of our 
competitors. 


REPLACEMENT OF FIXED ASSETS 


In the past, both Mr Lord and I have 
expressed our concern regarding the replace- 
ment of fixed assets. This problem calls for 
very serious consideration by the Chancellor. 
The strain on industry’s resources through 
the continued exorbitant rate of taxation on 
profits is having a cumulatively harmful 
effect. 

Our staffs have been busily engaged on 
the examination of methods of production 
and standardisation. The benefits which will 
arise cannot all accrue immediately. 


THE OUTLOOK 


Our products have fever enjoyed more 
universal popularity. We can justly claim 
that they compare very favourably with any 
others in the world. We are backed always 
by the goodwill of our distributors, dealers, 
suppliers, staffs and customers. At the same 
time it would be wrong to foster any spirit 
of easy optimism because of the hazards and 
uncertainties with which we are faced, but 
I am confident that we shall be able to meet 
and surmount any difficulties which may 
arise. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 


At an extraordinary general meeting which 
followed, resolutions were proposed and 
passed which (a) increased the authorised 


share capital of the company from £15 
million to £35 million (b) capitalised the sum 
of £19,305,439 (part of the sum standing to 
the credit of the share premium account) by 
the distribution of 77,221,756 ordinary shares 
of 5s. each among the ordinary shareholders 
on the register at the close of business on 
November 22, 1952, on the basis of four new 
shares for every one ordinary share then 
held, and (c) multiplied by five the voung 
rights attached to the preference shares. 





HECTOR WHALING 
- LIMITED 


INCREASED TRADING RESULTS 


The twenty-fourth ordinary general meet- 
ing of Hector Whaling Limited was held on 
December 17th in London, Mr R. de B 
Trouton (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is from his 


circulated review: 


an extract 


Your directors are pleased to be able to 
place before you accounts which, for the 
sixth year in succession, show an increase in 
trading profit. 


The group earnings have enabled us, after 
making ample provision for depreciation and 
taxation, to set aside £100,000 to fleet 
replacement reserve, £100,000 to general 
reserve and £44,000 to preference redemption 
reserve, also to repeat the dividends which 
have now been paid for’ some years and add 
£20,000 to the balance of profit and loss 
account carried forward. Total capital 
expenditure of over £900,000 has left our 
liquid position virtually unchanged and our 
total capital and surplus of over £3 million 
has been fully maintained. 


Last season “ Balaena” made 160,000 
barrels (about 26,900 tons) of whale oil and 
sperm oil. This showed a moderate improve- 
ment over the previous season and again 
“ Balaena’s” oil production was the second 
largest in the Antarctic 

Production of meat meal and liver meal 
at 3,500 tons, meat extract and Vitamin 
“A” liver oil followed what one may now 
call their normal course. 


Last season our whale oil production was 
sold to the Ministry of Food at £110 per 
ton, compared with £100 for the previous 
season. Meat meal and liver meal, liver oil 
and frozen meat all earned satisfactory prices. 
The sperm oil market has collapsed and we 
have only managed to sell about 60 per cent 
of our production: we are still left with a 
carry-over of about 1,000 tons. 


This year we have sold forward our entire 
production of whale oil at a price to be fixed 
in relation to the average price of palm oil, 
but with a minimum price of £70 and a 
maximum of £78. We have contracts for 
the sale of the great bulk of our potential 
production of frozen meat at substantially 
better prices than last year. Meat meal has 
been sold at a slightly better price than 
before, while we are arranging sales of meat 
extract at a substantially advanced price. 


In the year under review our tankers 
earned exceptionally good profits. This year 
there has not been the usual autumnal 
recovery in freights, so we cannot hope for 
very big earnings in the summer of 1953, 
though so far in the current year the earn- 
ings from this source have been satisfactory. 


There will be sixteen expeditions this 
season against nineteen last year. The pros- 
pects are that we shall have a longer season 
this year and, we are entitled to hope, a 
larger production, even if we allow for the 
improvement of some of our competitors 
from concentrating the best material and men 
in fewer expeditions. 


The report was adopted. 
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THE PERUVIAN 
CORPORATION LIMitgy 


INCREASED TRAFFiICS 















The sixty-second annual meet | 
Peruvian Corporation Limite wen ne 
December 11th in London, M: WH 
(the chairman) presiding. > Whi 


The following is an extrac: 


iro is ch . 
lated statement: The gross 1: nee eH 
railways and steamers for the year . | 
review (when converted into Sterling at the 
rates mentioned in the accounts) amounted 
to £3,813,146, as compared with 3 35% of 
in the preceding year. Expenditure abo 
advanced from £2,797,953 to £3,483577 re 


to imcreases in salaries, wages, social legisla. 
tion obligations and higher costs of material 
After making provision for a possible rey. 
active claim for a price increase in fuel g 
in the year covered by the accounts, the ny 
profit was £375,400 before charging dehen 
ture service Since the publication of ty 
accounts the above-mentioned claim has bey 
withdrawn, and the provision made thereiy 
will accordingly not be required and shou: 
therefore be added to the £375,400 befom 
mention, which makes a total (after adiyg. 
ment of exchange difference) of £49459 
compared with £514,420 in the previous yet 


TAXATION 


The subject of the obligations of the op 
poration under the social laws of Peru hy 
been mentioned more than once at previog 
meetings. It will be recalled that these lay 
impose upon the corporation (among other 
obligations) the liability to pay on the retin. 
ment or death of every employee or work 
man in Peru a lump sum equal to one month} 
salary for every year of service of an employe 
and two weeks’ wages for each year of serve 
of a workman, and this sum is calculated o 
the basis of the salary or wage payable @ 
the employee or workman at the time of hi 
death or retirement. The English Revenuw 
Authorities have maintained that only the 
actual amount paid by the corporation 1 
each year on account of this liability my 
be charged against profits for the purpose d 
UK income tax, while the corporation, m 
the other hand, has throughout contended 
that it is entitled to charge the amount d 
liability which has accrued during each yea 
whether actually paid out or not. 


The board decided to take the matter @ 
appeal, and the hearing took place in Jul 
last before the Special Commissioners d 
Income Tax, when Dr Hernando de Lavalk, 
who was fortunately in Europe at the ums 





bch 
gave evidence regarding the effect of Peruvum 
Social Laws. he Special Commissions 
decided in favour of the corporations 0m 
tention, but the Inland Revenue have sine 
formally stated their dissatisfaction with ths 
decision and have requested the Special Com fic 
missioners to state a case for the opinion OF 
the High Court. As the matter is still sub aT 


judice, I shall not make any comments on the DS 
case, 


MORATORIUM Ost 


For reasons which were given 'n 4 circulat ; 
issued to the debenture holders on Octolst 
28, 1952, the board found themselves unable 
to formulate a permanent scheme 
arrangement. ‘Consequently, ‘icy PM a 


a scheme which extended the operation d ; 
of ont lh 


the earlier ones for a further pet 7 
year to December 31, 1953, with powet : 
the DeBenture Holders’ Commitice © sh 


an extension to a date not later ‘han De mc 
ber 31, 1955. The debenture }: dere ‘ 
the scheme by the required a 3 4 
namely, for 1,618 persons holding a wa 8 
debentures, and against 154 persons 1 
£254,700 debentures and accordingly # P& ; 
tion has been presented to the Court 


The report and accounts were adopted : 
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THE WRIGHT SADDLE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


A SUCCESSFUL YEAR 
MR ARTHUR COLEGATE’S SPEECH 


The sixteenth annual general meeting of 
¢ Wright Saddle Company, Limited, was 
jg on December 18th, at Chamber of 
mmerce Buildings; 95, New Street, Bir- 
‘sham, Mr Arthur Colegate, MP (chair- 
: company), presiding. 

After he had dealt im detail with the 
counts, the chairman said: 

Iam glad to be able to meet you again 
er we have had such a successful year. 
js true that the results are not quite as 
cellent as those of last year, which con- 
suted a record in the history of the com- 
sny, but in view of the difficulties and the 
creased competition the results must be 
garded as remarkably good. 


PROMISING NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


Competition in. the industry has been 
rowing, but so far we have been able to 
net it: in this connection you will see that 
e are continuing to spend substantial sums 

capital improvements and on new devel- 


ments, which should materially help us 


ccessfully to meet the altered conditions of 
be trade. It must be understood, of course, 
hat these promising new developments will 
ke time to produce the full benefit of our 
search and experiments. So far as our 
baterials are concerned the position has 
psed considerably and it seems likely that 
his easier state of affairs will continue, 


I have referred to our expenditure on 
ppital improvements, and in this connection 
must again draw attention to the ill-effects 

the efficiency of the British industry of 
be way in which taxation is levied on 
wsinesses. You will. see from the accounts 
bat we have to provide for a sum this year 
£65,558 for taxation, while the sum dis- 
ibuted by way of dividends amounts to less 
ban £15,000. In these circumstances you 
yn realise how difficult it is to plough back 
bio the business as much as your directors 
ould like in order to keep our plant up to 
¢ highest standard of efficiency. It is to be 
oped that apart from income-tax, serious 
msideration will be given by the Chancellor 

the Exchequer to the abolition of the 
distributed profits tax, which exercises 
ch a baneful influence at the present time. 


THE FUTURE 


With regard to the future it is more 
ficult than ever to make any sort of 
ophecy : we have opened a new financial 
a successfully, but the outlook is very 
bscure. We are endeavouring with some 
ccess 10 break into mew markets or markets 
hich for a variety of reasons have been 
sed to us for some years, and we shall 
ninue our efforts in these directions. 

Tam happy to say that we continue to have 
most cordial relations with our work- 
ple and staff, with whom we work as a 

ao anc each of our successes is due to this 


In conclusion, it gives me very great 
asure to tender on your behalf and on 
alf of myself and the board our very 
Acere thanks to the mana ing director and 
S staff, both in office a factory, for the 


“ aig that they have done during ‘the 
‘ Car. 


The report and accounts were adopted. Mr 
H. Goid was re-elected a director, and the 
tng concluded with a hearty vote of 


MHKs to the chairman, 









WALMSLEYS (BURY) 
LIMITED 


(Manufacturers of Pulp and Paper 
Making Machinery and Equipment) 


MR JOHN WOLSTENHOLME’S 
REVIEW OF OPERATIONS 


The twentieth annual general meeting of 
Walmsleys (Bury) Limited, was held on 
December 12th at Bury, Mr John Wolsten- 
holme, the chairman, presiding. 


The chairman in the course o. 
said: 


The group profit for the yee before 
charging taxation, is £459,445, compared 
with £480,589 for the previous year. 


After charging tax and deducting the pro- 
portion of subsidiary companies’ profits 
attributable to outside shareholders, the 
group profit becomes £213,826, as compared 
with last year’s record figure of £223,555. 
£12,000 has been set aside for pension 
reserves.. The recommended dividends 
require £34,388 and there remains the sum 
of £167,438 to be added to the carry-forward. 
This means that after providing for a final 
dividend of 10 per cent-on the ordinary share 
capital, the sum carried forward becomes 
£821,310. 


New machine tools have been supplied ro 
every works, and existing machines have 
been maintained in a high state of efficiency 
to meet world-wide competition. 


As we had anticipated, 1951-52 was not 
an easy year for raw materials. The position 
is definitely improving but none of us can 
yet be entirely happy about all forms of 
supply. 

Since our last meeting important paper- 
making machine contracts have been com- 
pleted for Britain, Australia, South Africa and 
Norway. Good reports have been received 
in all cases. Big reconstruction jobs have 
gone forward at home and abroad. Material 
has gone to new projects in New Zealand, 
Pakistan and Portugal and it will not be long 
before complete machines from the Walmsley 
Group are settling to good work in those 
countries. 


« speech 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


Since the war there has been a sustained 
demand for papermaking machinery, both at 
home and abroad. During the past twelve 
months the paper trade throughout the world 
has experienced a recession. We cannot ex- 
pect to remain unaffected by that recession. 
At the best, it must slow down or postpone 
the process-of building entirely new mills or 
of modernising others. Over the longer term, 
however, the consumption of paper and board 
in the world is certain to increase, and it is 
- to us to be ready to provide the means 
of ensuring that increase. Meantime, we have 
still a good volume of work on hand and 
we are committed to produce a great deal of 
machinery over the next twelve months. 


There is a particular point to which I 
should like to draw attention. Export is a 
very important part of our business, and we 
have a good name in a great many countries. 


Your directors have for some time been 
considering possible complications in the 
financing of orders and in the transfer of 
funds from abroad. You can be assured that 
they are being prudent in these matters. So 
far I don’t think that we are at any dis- 
advantage compared with our foreign com- 
petitors on general credit terms, but if the 
need arises, Governments must be prepared 
to act quickly to provide improved credit 
facilities. 

The report was adopted. 
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SECOND INDUSTRIAL - 
TRUST 


The f first annual general meeiing of 
Second Industrial Trust, Limited, was held 
on December lith in London. 


Mr Lionel A. Stride (the chairman) in the 
course of his speech said: 


Our gross income for the year under 
review attained a new high level at £149,596, 
an increase of £3,538 over the previous year. 
Needless to say, our tax liability is greater, 
so much so that, after deduction of {58.977, 
which is £3,459 more than last year, we are 
left with a net revenue figure of £62,287, or 
£572 less than a year ago. 


We have transferred £25,000 to general 
revenue reserve, against {£35,000 twelve 
months ago, and we recommend a final divi- 
dend on the ordinary stock of 10 per cent, 
making 14 per cent for the year, against 
12 per cent paid the previous year. 

The appreciation on our investments is still 
considerable, although some 18 points lower 
than last year, from which it may be inferred 
that the Trust’s porfolio remains sound and 
is well able to stand up to the wolent fuc- 
tuations which area feature of the markets 
today. 


You will no doubt appreciate how much 
more difficult today is the task of your board 
in their conduct of your affairs than it used 
to be. It is more difficult than ever to decide 
on a policy or plan ahead. Decisions must 
be made quickly or reversed equally quickly 
in the light of constantly changing conditions 
at home and abroad. The record results set 
before you today were achieved despite these 
difficulties. The present indications are that 
the upward trend of our revenue is halting 
and it seems unlikely that our income will 
reach the same heights next year. 

The report was adopted. 


W. & J. LAWLEY 


RECORD RESULTS 


The thirteenth annual general meeting of 
W. & }. Lawley, Limited, was held on Decem- 
ber 17th in Birmingham. In the absence of 
the chairman, Mr. H. J. Gaunt presided and, 
in the course of his speech, said: 


The year has been one of great activity 
for your company, the annual value of our 
turnover being the highest in the company’s 
history, the trading profits for the year being 
also a record at £62,674, which is £14,675 
greater than the previous year. 


Out of the year’s profit £38,950 is 
absorbed by taxation, the proposed dividend 
takes £10,500 and the carry-forward amounts 
to £77,387, being an increase of £13,595 over 
the previous year. The taxation charge is 
62 per cent of the year’s profits and is a 
very heavy burden indeed. I can only hope 
that in any remission of taxation the Chan- 
cellor may be able to make in April next 
year, that the claims of industry will be given 
high priority. 

Your directors again recommend the pay- 
ment of a dividend of 40 per cent, less 
income tax, for the year. 


~The supply ition of most metals has 
grown noticeably easier during the year and 
your company has been able to take full 
advantage of the easing of the position. 

I am quite sure the company’s products 
will continue to find a ready market, bur I 
know equally well that in many directions 
costs. are still rising steadily, As long as 
control and competion are fair I feel ho 
reason to doubt the ability of the company 
tO maintain is prosperity. - 

The report was adopted, 
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BIRMID INDUSTRIES, 
LIMFTED 


RECORD TURNOVER 


The annual general meeting of Birmid 
Industries, Limited, was held on December 
12th, at Birmingham. The Rt Hon Lord 
Burghley, KCMG, chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his 
address, circulated with ‘the report and 
accounts for the year ended July 31, 1952: 


Your directors are very pleased to report 
another successful year, mainly due to the 
increased turnover, which, with the excep- 
tion of the war years, was a record in the 
history of the company.. The very excellent 
results were largely due to the orders on hand 
at the commencement of the financial year, 
together with those received during the 
earlier part of 1952. 


Unfortunately the position has changed 
since July, and incoming orders, together 
with cancellations, rather point to the fact 
that this year’s results may not be so favour- 
able. However, I am confident of our ability 
to obtain our share of all available business. 


The charge for taxation, at £1,549,980, is 
in excess of the net profit, £961,234, by some 
£589,000, a very formidable figure. In this 
connection I would again emphasise the re- 
marks which I made a year ago, when I 
stated that in the view of your directors the 
present method of taxing profits, especially 
that proportion retained for renewal and re- 
placement of fixed assets, together with the 
unrealised profits on normal stocks, due to 
inflation, retards the development of industry 
in general, As compared with the previous 
period, the net profits for the year show an 
increase of £112,709. 


PRODUCTION AND SALES 


Group sales are up by 214 per cent in 
value, as compared to last year. Increased 
material costs, especially metals, account for 
some of this, but. the volume of production 
has also risen satisfactorily, The general rate 
of progress is shown by the fact that the 
sales value for 1951-52 is nearly double what 
it was five years ago in 1947-48. It is satis- 
factory that all the group companies shared 
in this increase. 


Material costs have unhappily continued to 
rise. Adverse exchange rates, world short- 
ages and sellers*-markets have all contributed 
to these advances. We are almost wholly 
dependent on Canada for aluminium, largely 
for magnesium, and on other countries for 
iron ore, zinc and other basic materials. 


This year’s accounts show what a colossal 
burden taxes have become. I would empha- 
sise how greatly industry. needs some lighten- 
ing of this load. We employ costly and 
massive plant to an increasing degree in our 
foundries and rolling mills, otherwise we 
cannot compete. Adequately to maintain 
such plant, or to replace or extend it with 
better, meeds annual capital expenditure 
greater than hitherto, as such plant costs 
three or four times prewar rates, and in many 
cases is obsolete before it is worn out, so 
rapid is modern development. 

EPL is yet another example of financial 

_ phlebotomy, and I cannot urge too strongly 
that action should be taken to relieve these 
burdens before much of British industry is 
seriously crippled. A note of caution: harder 
times are indicated in keener competition for 
reduced markets. We shall do our best, and 
that is all I ought to say. 

The report and accounts were adopted and 
the proposed dividend of 10 per cent and a 
bonus of 14 per cent, both less tax, were 
approved. 


WALTER SPENCER & 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


FURTHER PROGRESS 


MR E, RANSOM HARRISON’S 
REVIEW 


The sixteenth annual general meeting: of 
Walter Spencer & Co., Limited, was held 
on December 18th ‘at. Sheffield, Mr E. 
Ransom Harrison, FSAA, the chairman, 
presiding. 

The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated statement for the year to September 30, 
1952: 


I have pleasure in submitting the profit 
and loss account and balance-sheet, which 
again show an improved result on last year 
in spite of the many difficulties and anxieties 
we have experienced during the year owing 
to shortage of supplies, The question of 
future supplies is still an anxious one, but 
everything is being done to keep the works 
fully supplied. 


The necessity of keeping the plant up to 
date is one which is constantly under review 
and we have a further capital expenditure, 
not provided for in the balance-sheet of 
£11,840. The purchase of further machinery 
is under consideration but this will be largely 
governed by promised relief from the present 
heavy taxation. 


Profit and Loss Account.—You will see that 
the amount provided for income-tax, profit 
tax and excess profit levy is very heavy this 
year and we hope that there may be in the 
near future some relief from this crippling 
taxation, which at the present time .leaves 
insufficient funds for replenishing our plant 
and machinery. 


Contingency Reserve and Pension Scheme. 
—It is proposed to put £8,000 to the con- 
tingency reserve, making it £28,000, and also 
a further sum of £4,000 to the pension 
scheme, making this reserve £14,000, 


TURNOVER AND EXPORT TRADE 


The turnover for the year is considerably 
in excess of last year, some of which is 
accounted for by the increased prices, but 
the actual production has also been increased. 
The order books, while not quite so full as 
last year, assure us of work for some time to 
come, but unfortunately the export trade has 
fallen off considerably due mainly to lack of 
import licences and difficulties with currency, 
but we hope that these troubles will be over- 
come and that our overseas clients will be 
able to order as before. 


Last year we mentioned that we might 
have to ask for new capital to build further 
premises, but in view of heavy taxation and 
high cost of machinery, we have decided not 
to proceed with this at present. 


Dividend.—Your directors recommend a 
final dividend of 10 per cent, less income 
tax, making with the interim dividend 5 per 
cent, less income fax paid on 29th last, 
a gross dividend of 15 per cent, less income 
tax, leaving a sum to be carried forward of 
£10,866. 

During the year Mr Winskill, on his 
doctor’s advice, tendered his. resignation as 


joint managing director. Mr ll, was. 
appointed managing director. 

The directors are very. pleased to place on 
record their appreciation of the untiring 
services of the staff through this difficult 
year and the enthusiastic of our 


faithful employees without which it would 

wr been —— to produce such results. 
is service has been recognised as usual by* 

a Suitable bonus to all. oY 
The report and accounts were adopted, 
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THE BIRMING! | \M sya 
_ ARMS Company - 


DETERRING EFFECT OF TAXATig 


The ninety-first Ordinary general m 2 
of The Birmingham Sma! Arms a 


Limited, was held on D-ce . 
Small Heath, Birmingham. mber 1 
Sir Bernard D. F. Docke:, KBE (ai. 
and managing director), in ‘he coma 
speech, said: The total proti:, before oney 
ing for taxation for the year, was £23260 
against £2,200,338. , 
The amount required for taxa 
£1,520,309—almost exactly i. o-thinde at 
profit, This bleeding of inc istry will ght 


mately benefit no one except the couggy 
foreign competitors. Incentives, both to 
individual, and to industry 


he generally, gg 
vital, and they can only happen 4 
lowering of direct taxation. 

Having in mind the importance of op 


production of guns, motor s, Motor evds 
and pedal ane I feel bound to refer m4 
question of purchase tax. Now that 
competition for export marke's renders y 
a steady home market, to mike possible ty 
lowest production costs, it is 


; imperative that 
the question of purchase tax should 

reviewed without delay. The present une 
tainty regarding the tax is restricting ty 
placing of home orders, and_ affect: 


adversely export prices. 

Tt is our business to go out and sell og 
goods ; I believe in our goods, and I beliew 
that we can sell them provided always tm 
it is made possible for trade to exist through 
out the world, and that conditions under 
which we have to trade are fair. 

The report was adopted. 


THE SOUTH WEST 
AFRICA COMPANY 


The annual general meeting of The South 
West Africa ny, Limited, was held @ 
December 12th in London. 

Sir Dougal Malcolm, KCMG, the char] 
man, in the course of his speech, said: | 

The total amount provided for taxation 
this year is £320,683, compared with £213, 
in the previous accounts. 

The profit on the year’s working, after pm 
viding for taxation, is £157,778, and alt) 
adding the balance brought forward, £46,6lh) 
we have available £204,396. [1 1s proposed 


to pay a final dividend of 6s. per share, lew 
tax, whi together with the interim divi j 
dend of 2s. per share, will absorb £111,5%) 


Development operations at Abenab Wet! 
and at our other 
during the year under review. 

Our sales of lead last year realised te 
large amount of £637,601, the average pit 
received for our production being £151 pet 
ton of metal. In contrast to this, the avers 


_ price for lead on the London Meial Exchangt 


was for last month £94 approx mately. 
With regard to our sales of zinc come 


last year was again 
ruling ieaing the period 
was £152 per ton of metal, wiih contras. 
with the pre price 

100 per ton. I need hardly sav that the 
in 
sity 
the 


ending on Jun: 


rties have continu 


received in this instant 


of somewhat ort 


00 a 
the prices of these metals mi of never 


; ur results fat 
have an adverse effect on 0 30ch nel 


eee eH at extent it is, of course, 
. ‘to forecast. . 


The report was adopted. 
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iARRISONS AND 
CROSFIELD, LIMITED 


sIR FRIC MILLER ON TAXATION 


Presiding at the forty-fourth annual meeting 
of Harrisons and Crosfield, Limited, on 
December 16th, Sir Eric Miller reported total 
ofits for the year to June 30th of 
{1,822,756, an increase of £118,638, and 
said: Ihe group met profit applicable to the 
parent company, including reserves and pro- 
visions brought back, was £886,694. The 
deferred ordinary dividend is maintained at 
30 per cent, and dividend equalisation reserve 
receives £200,000, making. that reserve 
£250,000. Total reserves now amount to 
(3,442,040, an increase of £775,620 over the 
previous year 

rAXATION DISADVANTAGES 


We. in common with many other British 
enterprises trading overseas, suffer the follow- 
ing taxation disadvantages im respect of 
profits made abroad: (1) The combined 
local and UK taxes payable on such profits, 
even after allowing for such double taxation 
relief as is available, often exceed the amount 
which would be payable if such profits were 
earned wholly in the UK ; (2) the taxation 
authorities have so far insisted on our paying 
UK tax on profits of overseas branches in 
sterling, even though it has been impossible 
to have such profits remitted to this country 
because of exchange control restrictions. 
Incidentally, this penal taxation affects not 
only trading concerns, but applies equally 
harshly to many of the plantation companies 
domiciled here for which we act as secretaries. 


Weighty evidence has been submitted to 
the Royal Commission on the Taxation of 
Profits and Income, proposing to exempt 
overseas income from income tax and profits 
tax in the UK, a system which is already in 
force in Australia, South Africa and certain 
European countries. We suggest that the 
Chancellor should make this urgent reform 
now and not delay action until the report of 
the Royal Commission is available. 


Failing the complete exemption proposed, 
the UK taxation laws should be amended 
without delay to allow that: (a) Such profits 
should not be assessable to UK taxation until 
received in this country, thus following the 
practice of the USA ; and (b) the principle of 
full double taxation relief, which at present is 
applicable only as between the UK and those 
countries which have actually entered into 
double taxation agreements, should be applied 
to all foreign income. 


TEA AND RUBBER 


Sir Eric said that the cessation of tea 
rationing brought no immediate increase in 
consumption, but owing to low prices and 
other causes world supply and absorption 
were rapidly approaching equilibrium. He 
foresaw that tea would not be available for 


long at prices appreciably below cost of 
production, 


For years past, he said, the USA Govern- 
ment Agencies have played an almost decisive 
role in shaping the course of natural rubber 
Prices by reason of their stockpile purchases 
on the one hand and their synthetic produc- 
ton policy on the other. The State Depart- 
ment are well aware of what a fair price for 
Natural rubber means to the economy of 
South-East Asia, but they are not the Agency 
Which dictates the policy of the USA Govern- 
Ment in rubber matters... The natural rubber 
industry desires, and ought to have, a fair 
field in which to compete on its merits with 
synthetics priced on a commercial, unsubsi- 
dised basis with only minimum mandatory 
use. I remain’a firm believer in the future 
of natural rubber from conviction of its merits 
4 a tough elastic material, 


The report was adopted, 


LINES BROS. LIMITED 


YEAR OF FURTHER PROGRESS 


The thirty-fourth annual ordinary general 
meeting of Lines Bros. Limited was held on 
December 12th at the company’s offices, 
Tri-ang Works, Morden Road, Merton, 
London, S.W., Mr Walter Lines, chairman 
and general managing director, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: Your company has made 
further progress during the year. Trading has 
taken a big step forward towards sanity, 
involving a return to the buyers’ market 
inevitable in a competitive world. Lines Bros. 
group accounts show the good results of a 
year notable for many adjustments to the old 
prewar conditions so well known to your 
board. We have no misgivings that the return 
of such conditions can have anything but a 
beneficial effect on the affairs of your com- 
pany. We regard such a change as the only 
possible prelude to sound trading throughout 
the world, and to the progress of this country 
in the essential overseas markets. 


During the year we suffered the full effects 
of Australian and other countries’ restrictions 
of imports, but were able to increase the total 
sales of the group, thereby adding to our 

rofits. Our investment in Cyclops and Lines 
ros. (Aust.) Limited has proved profitable 
and this company is going ahead strongly. 
Lines Bros. (N.Z.) Limited is prospering 
and has enabled us to export parts pro- 
viding fine toys which, owing to restrictions, 
could never reach that market as finished 
goods. Lines Bros. (Canada) Limited has 
made some further progress towards a profit- 
making basis. 


NEW ACQUISITION 


During the year we purchased a company 
producing a fine scale model electric railway 
with valuable patents and features which we 
are developing in many ways. This company 
has had a- profitable first year under our 
group management and has exceilent 
prospects. All the other companies in the 
group have earned substantial profits as a 
result of increased sales. 


We look forward to the future with confi- 
dence, knowing that our quality goods are 
justifiably sought after wherever they are 
not subject to complete embargo. When 
trade throughout the world returns to free- 
dom from interference by governments, the 
products of your company will be in even 
greater demand. 4 


The dollar markets are receiving ever- 
increasing attention with good hopes of 
enlarging our sales. Improved selling 
arrangements in the USA will come into 
force from January 1, 1953. We have been 
entrusted with the development and manu- 
facture of various items for the defence pro- 
gramme ; at present these form only a small 
part of our production. 


In the year under review the company 
made an issue of unsecured stock to take 
care of increased costs pf carrying on busi- 
ness. This has been put to good use. It is 
sad that exorbitant taxation takes in cash so 
high a percentage of earnings as to prevent 
necessary expansion and provision of expen- 
sive modern plant unless by the issue of new 
capital. 


Development of new ideas is going ahead 
strongly, and while your directors feel that 
the group is getting stronger, we have full 
understanding of the need for continual 
progress. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the paymient of the dividend on the ordinary 
shares of 8d. per share, less income tax, was 
approved. 
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HERRBURGER BROOKS, 
LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY PROFIT 


The thirty-second annual general meeting 
of this company was held on December 17th, 
in London, Sir Louis Sterling, chairman, pre- 
siding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement for the year to June 30, 1952: 


After providing for taxation, the net profit, 
although showing a reduction, has continued 
on a satisfactory basis, The trading profit 
is larger than in the previous year but in- 
creases in expenditure and taxation, together 
with a charge of £4,148 for employees’ pen- 
sion premiums result in a reduction of 
approximately £6,000 in the final profit. 


The balance sheet continues to reveal a 
strong financial position. The increase of 
stock in hand is due mainly to our ability to 

urchase larger quantities of materials. 

btors, however, show a large reduction 
due to the heavy diminution of business 
owing to the restriction imposed by the 
Australian and other governments on piano 
imports which has had a very serious effect 
on the piano trade generally. The position 
has shown a slight improvement in the last 
few weeks, but no major recovery can be 
expected unless the restricted export markets 
are re-opened to the piano trade. 


_The home trade has continued to be negli- 
7 owing to the high rate of purchase tax. 
t is pleasing to note that the purchase tax 
has recently been halved and is now at’ the 
rate of 334 per cent, but while appreciative 
of the gesture of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer it is thought that the reduction is too 
small to enable any important benefit to be 
gained. The report was adopted. 


PRICES TAILORS LIMITED 


COMPLEX TRADING CONDITIONS 


The twenty-fourth annual general meeting 
of Prices Tailors Limited was held on 
December 18th in London. Sir Henry 
Price (chairman and joint managing 
director) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated statement: 


The past year proved one of the most com- 
plex in my experience. 


The adverse trading conditions ¢x- 
perienced by practically all concerns in the 
textile and clothing trades must by now have 
been made only too clear to you. We have 
suffered in common with others and indeed 
our trading to June 30, 1952, covered the 
— of greatest difficulty in the clothing 
trade. 


All things considered, however, I feel that 
we were reasonably successful in the achieve~ 
ment of turnover. Throughout the year we 
never relaxed our efforts to ensure that the 
quality and price of our products were at 
least abreast of current competition though 
this has, of course, meant considerable sacri- 
fices in normal profit margins. 


During recent years I have repeatedly 
stressed that the aim of the board has been 
to provide the very best clothing that can be 
made at a price the average man or woman 
can afford, which is approximately one week's 
wage. I am proud of this achievement as a 
direct contribution to the reduction in the 
cost of living and I believe that this policy 
has given and will continue to give us at 
least our full share of available business. 


The report was adopted. 
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TRONOH MINES-LTD.. 


The fiftieth annual general meeting of 
Tronoh Mines Lid. was held on Decem- 
ber 17th in London. 


Mr J. H. Rich, chairman of the company, 
presided. 

The chairman referred to the loss to the 
board caused by the death of Mr Harry Rich 
and the retirement of Mr H. Ashworth Hope, 
and to the filling of the vacancies by the 
appointment of Mr D. W. Thomas and Mr 
R. J. Ward. 


The following are extracts from the chair- 
man’s address which was circulated to 
shareholders : 


In addition to the increase in the cost of 
fuel and material there has been a marked 
increase in wages due to a tin price bonus 
scheme. It was the original intention of the 
scheme that when the tin price dropped there 
should be a corresponding reduction in wages. 
When the price did drop, however, no such 
reduction followed because the cost of living 
had not decreased. 


TERRORISM 


Concerning conditions in Malaya, it is 
generally admitted that there is a marked im- 
provement, largely due to the strong and 
energetic measures taken by the High Com- 
missioner. One result has been greater co- 
operation between the people and the authori- 
ties in the supply of information. The fight 
is, however, by no means over, as is shown 
by the attacks which still occur. 

Our staffs and their families, in common 
with others, continue to live in an atmosphere 
of acute strain. . Their courage and calmness, 
which have largely contributed to maintaining 
the general morale, deserve our greatest 
admiration, 


TAXATION 


The accounts for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1951, show the heavy burden the 
company has to bear in the way of taxation, 
and now there is.an additional impost in the 
form of an excess profits levy. Representa- 
tions were made for the exemption of the 
Malayan tin mining industry. The claim for 
total exemption was not granted, but certain 
concessions were obtained. 


MALAYAN TIN BUREAU 
There has recently been set up in Wash- 


ington, DC, a-.Malayan Tin Bureau spon- 
sored and financed by the Malayan tin 


producers -which will provide accurate 
information in the USA regarding — the 
industry. 


TIN POSITION 


As regards the tin situation the immediate 
future is obscured by uncertainty over stock- 
pile objectives in the USA and the control 
maintained on industrial consumers in that 
country. But the policy of the USA in keep- 
ing the price down remains unchanged, and 
while this policy persists there is no incentive 
for increased production. 


In assessing the future production of tin, 
the nationalisation of the tin mining industry 
by the Bolivian Government cannot be over- 
looked, as it raises the question of the éffect 
it will have on production. The general 
view, I think, will be that it will have a very 
marked adverse effect. 


A well-known firm of metal brokers has 
estimated the probable world production of 
tin for 1952 to be 154,900 tons and con- 
sumption 140,000 tons. The surplus of about 


15,000 tons is obviously much less than the 
US Government would appear to be willing 
to take into the strategic stockpile. The 
expectation that this surplus may bring 
opportunities for buying tin at lower prices 
during the next few months is not likely to 
materialise. There can be no doubt that the 
tendency will be for an increase in con- 
sumption. ‘The increase in the population 
in the USA alone, which is growing at the 
rate of 2,750,000 a year, will imevitably have 
its effect on the consumption of tin, by 
steadily expanding the need for tinplate to 
make containers for processing and preserv- 
ing larger quantities of food. 


The tremendous increase in industrial pro- 
duction in the world has raised the question 
of the supply of the necessary raw materials. 
Realising the importance of this, a Commis- 
sion was appointed in the USA to examine 
the problem. Their report, known as the Paley 
Report, has recently been published, and m 
its findings the Commission has pointed 
out the urgency of an increase of one-simth 
in the world production of tin. One conse- 
quence of the publication of the Paley Report 
has been an intensive study by the US 
Government of the entire raw materials ques- 
tion andkas a result there appears to be grow- 
ing support for some form of stabilising price 
agreement. This is a complete change from 
the attitude formerly held. There are, how- 
ever, grave doubts about the usefulness of 
any such schemes ; there is a dislike of any 
interference with the freedom of the market, 
and there is finally the insuperable difficulty 
of getting producers and consumers to come 
to terms in any such scheme over such essen- 
tials as quotas and high and low price levels. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


IND COOPE & ALLSOPP, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED TURNOVER 


The fortieth annual general meeting of 
Ind Coope & Allsopp, Limited, was held on 
December 18th in London, Col. the Rt. Hon: 
Lord Courthope, PC, MC (chairman), 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 


lated statement for the year ended August 31, 
1952: 


Following a period of declining output, the 
year provided us with a steady home trade 
and a substantially increased turnover. This 
lat*er arose not only from the increased price, 
but from the continuing swing from draught 
into bottled beer, and in particular a further 
substantial increase in the sales of Double 
Diamond. Notwithstanding this swing, our 
draught beers are receiving increasingly 
favourable comment. 


There have been in some quarters sugges- 
tions that the industry’s sales efforts are 
unduly concentrated on beers and wines and 
spirits ; while it is from the sale of these 
articles that the greater proportion. of our 
profit is made, it is, and has been for some 
years now, this company’s policy to encour- 
age both tenants and managers to provide 
such refreshments as may reasonably be 
required by the public. Where catering 
licences have been available, there has been 
a ready response to meet this demand, but it 
is not in all cases that any useful public 
purpose is served by providing catering 
facilities when such facilities are already 
amply available close by. 

There is a satisfactory increase in 
tradihg profit at £2,703,217, as a 
42,582,677 last year ; taxation has absorbed 
practically the whole of this, leaving a trading 
balance of £770,177, as against £765,923. 

The report was adopted. 
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J. GLIKSTEN AND son | 
| LIMITED 


TURNOVER WELL MAIN{ AINED 


The forty-seventh annual general mes; 
of J. Gliksten and Son, Limite, was hei 
December 18th in London, Mr S G. Gliksien 
(chairman and managing direc; ms 


Presiding, 

The following is an extract from his circy 
lated address: The revenue froin trading of 

the group amounts to £718,370 48 Compared 

with £1,066,315 a year ago. The Provision 

for taxation requires £350,183 as aguing 
£520,959 a year ago, and the nei profit the, 

remaining has been adequate to provide q 


substantial transfer to reserves and also to 
maintain the dividend on ordinary stock » 


32} per cent, less tax, the rate pid for the | 


previous year. It should be pointed out that 
the maintenance of this dividend is on the 
capital as increased by the rights issue anj 
capital bonus distribution in the 
last year. 


In the consolidated balance sheet the 
total capital employed, including reserves and 


undistributed profits, amounts to £2,626865 _ 


as against £2,080,600 a year ago. The exces 
of current assets over current liabilitix 


amounts to £1,633,500 as compared with | 


£1,192,998 a year ago. Loan capital, bank 
overdrafts and loan accounts are reduced by 
£233,353 during the year, and these feature 
of the accounts are highly satisfactory. 


The beginning of the financi:! 
notable for a continued rise in prices of all 
timber products, and in fact one. time 


during the year prices reached an excep 
tionally high level. The chanze in Govern 
ment marked a policy of counteracting 
inflation by deflationary measu:cs, and from 
the country’s point of view these were succes. | 
ful and resulted in a sharp fall in prices which | 


culminated at the end of our financial year, 
Since that time confidence appears to hav 
revived and trade has improved 
resulted in a small but satisfactory advance 
in the prices of our raw muiterials 
compared with prices at the botiom of th 
market which did not cover the cost of 
production. Im spite of the difhculties wih 
which we have been faced during the past 
year, turnover has been well maintained, and 


the demand for the group’s products co | 


tinues to be satisfactory. 


CONTROL OF IMPORTS 


Changes” in’ Government policy towards 
this industry are so frequent thar | requites 


the utmost agility to adapt business policy 


to cover these changes—for instance, during 
the past year the Government hive found « 
necessary further to control the :mports of 
wood goods with the excepto. of tho 
emanating from the sterling 
imports of softwoods and wal!boards hare 


also been accompafiied by restrictive quote” 


which has made the position even more difi- 


cult. It has recently been announced, how | 
ever, that individual quotas will not apply ® | 


imported softwoods during the ycat 193 
imports to be restricted by a global limite 
tion on the quantity permitted © arcive @ 
this country. We shall endeavour 0 use out 
ability as distributors of softwoods (© the 
fullest possible extent. 


Export turnover has again incressed durieg 3 
the year although in common with most othet | 


suppliers we have been severely restrict 
the closure of the Australian market. 


tinue the 


wi ons which handle many commodities a 
y related to the timber industry. 


The report was adopted. 
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JOSHUA TETLEY AND 


SON, LIMITED 


RECORD YEAR 


ual general meeting of Joshua 
Son, Limited, was held on 
12th at Leeds, 


bsence of Mr C. H. Tetley (the 
owing to indisposition, Mr F. E. 
esided and read the chairman’s 


nd gentlemen,— 


rman of our company it is my 
) submit for your approval and 
he accounts and directors’ report 
incial year ended September 30th 
will have seen that the company 
, record year as far as sales are 
i, our gross income for the — of 
4 being absorbed in the following 


duty \.scsoseccdaeencmbencens 61.9 
ON] cosocduseseaedry ee dpee vete 5.4 

ls and production 
excluding wages) ... 11.4 
and. salaries i....0..c00s 5.4 
| trade expenses ...... 10.0 
ciation and reserves ... 33 
t citys mice 3 
nd (OE) ca ecachacsaessues 1.3 
100.0 





ild be observed that although our 


has never been higher in the history 


of the cx 


mpany, yet there has only been a 


ncrease of some £700 in the net profit 


ifter taxation: This is due to heavy 

n most of our costs and also the 
nary demands of the taxation 
es. We now have each year a smaller 
of our profits left to reinvest in 
ness and provide us with adequate 
capital 


INCREASED COSTS 


cgard to the costs, the main increase 


materials, accounted for by the high 


malt consumed. Transport charges 
her important item of expense and 
of delivering a barrel of beer has, 
iverage, increased by no less than 
ent during the year. We have tried 
year to reduce our cafriage costs 
ering a limiited quantity of beer in 
ind we shall, in the future, extend 


pracuce as far as is practicable. The 


operating our managed houses has 
considerably, due principally to the 
rents of the Catering Wages Act. 


e transferring £50,000 of the avail- 
‘it to general reserve, bringing this 
ilhon, and are proposing the same 
linary dividend of 3s. 3d. in the £ 

ear. Expressed in percentages, ie 


¢ works out at 164 per cent on the 


value of the ordinary stock and 
ts only about 6 per cent on the equity 
he ordinary stockholders have in the 


After providing for this tetas 
coma that 


the wu 
of £30,427 be carled: forward. 
THE FUTURE 
ng to the future, you will be glad 


v that since the end of September 
ve held their own and it is Bx we wn 


08 to the fall im the price of eee 


‘ing costs will be gradually reduced 
ihe year, but as regards other costs 
‘ think that we can expect any fall 


at all, and the best we can hope for is. that 
transport and other charges do not rise much 
further, although we have already been 
notified of a 5 per cent increase in railway 
freights. 


In conclusion, I should like to offer the 
thanks of the directors to all the men and 
women in our organisation, as it is mainly 
due to their efforts that we have obtained 
such excellent results in the past year, and 
I have no doubt that stockholders will wish 
to join the directors in expressing their 
appreciation of the services they have 
rendered. 


I now beg to move that the statement of 
accounts of the company fer the year ended 
September 30, 1952, as audited, together with 
the directors’ report submitted to this mect- 
ing, be and are hereby approved and adopted, 
and I will ask Mr M. H. Tetley to second 
this motion. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


” 


S. SMITH & SONS 
(ENGLAND) LIMITED 


INCREASED VALUE OF TOTAL SALES 


MR RALPH GORDON-SMITH’S 
STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of S. Smith & 
Sons (England) Limited was held on Decem- 


ber 17th at Cricklewood Works, London, . 


N.W., Mr Ralph Gordon-Smith, chairman 
and managirig director, presiding. 


Referring to the more important items in 
the company’s accounts, the chairman 
reported that the group profit before taxa- 
tion amounted to (£1,248,000, against 
£1,520,000 last year. After making provision 
for taxation, net profit was £434,000, com- 
pared with £602,000 last year. The board 
proposed to maintain the ordinary dividend 
at the same rate as last year by the payment 
of a final dividend of 10 per cent, making, 
with the interim dividend paid, 12} per cent 
for the year. The transfer to reserve against 
possible falls in stock values of £150,000 
increased that reserve to £400,000, a figure 
equivalent to 10 per cent of the balance sheet 
value of the stocks. 


The chairman then referred to the com- 
mercial progress of Smiths during the last 
financial year. He recorded that the total 
sales value of the group had shown an 
increase over the previous year, in spite of 
reduced public buying and ceftain overseas 
import restrictions, which had made necessary 
‘the reduction and rearrangement of produc- 
tion of some consumer goods, particularly 
clocks. . However, aircraft and industrial 
instrument sales had increased, 
Motor Accessory Division had maintained its 
turnover, due to an expansion of its range 
of products. The foregoing factors, together 
with a policy of avoiding, as far as possible 
the passing on of increased costs, had seated 
in some reduction in profits compared with 
last year. 


The Motor Accessory Division had main- 
tained its position in the very virile auto- 
mobile industry, and had continued both to 
expand and to perfect its range of established 
instruments and other products, such as car 
heaters. M yae. Se Peapee e Tae 
benefit of its segregation of instrument and 
car heater production, its efforts to stabilise 
its prices of automotive products and its 
d ent of world-wide servicing facilities, 


The Clock and Watch Division had main- 
tained its position as the largest combined 
clock and watch manufacturing organisation 
in the United Kingdom, As a resuk of the 


and the 
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home trade recession, import restrictions on 
certain overseas markets and increased foreign 
competition, sales had suffered and, said the 
chairman, it had become more necessary than 
ever to increase the efficiency of the factories 
and organisation, and to this end Smiths 
were devoting their energies with increasing 
vigour. The alarm clock factory at Wishaw 
was developing into the highly efficient plant 
visualised and the demand for the Chelten- 
ham jewelled lever watches had been greatly 
stimulated by the introduction of a new 
De Luxe range. 


The Aviation Division had made substan- 
tial progress during the year, Aviation 
research and engineering facilities had been 
expanded and new research and development 
work undertaken in the field of guided 
weapons. Though engaged on defence and 
rearmament programmes, it had substantially 
increased its export sales, and was marketing 
a more comprehensive range of instruments 
and allied equipment than any similar 
organisation 


The Industrial Instrument Division with 
its range of instruments specially designed for 
industrial, traction and marine application, 
had continued to expand and to consolidate 
its position. 

Kelvin & Hughes, Limited, were maintain- 
ing their leading position in the marine field 
with its wide range of instruments, in’ par- 
ticular the eche sounder, marine radar and 
ships’ compasses, as well as in the fields of 
aviation and industrial instrumentation. 


Smiths companies in Australia and Canada 
were providing the users of Smiths products 
with an increasingly efficient service, and were 
building up valuable markets in. these 
territories. 


The chairman reported that the group turn- 
over for the first four months of the current 
year continued to show a slight increase. 


The report was adopted. 


THE STRAND HOTEL 
LIMITED 


The forty-fifth annual general meeting of 
The Strand Hotel Limited was held on 
December 18th, in London, Mr S. I. Salmon 
(the chairman) presiding. 


Addressing the meeting, the chairman said : 
An event as memorable as the Coronation, 
which will draw for a short period an abnor- 
mally large number of people to London 
from all parts of the British Isles, from the 
Commonwealth and the Colonies, and from 
America—I might even say from all corners 
of the free world—imposes no light respon- 
sibility on large hotels to ensure an equitable 
disposal of their accommodation. The -allot- 
ment of rooms has not been an easy task. 
We have given much consideration to the 

roblem and we think we have reached a 
air solution. 


I would like to emphasise the fact that it 
is not our policy to increase our room 
charges for special events, and we do not 
propose for the Coronation to deviate from 
= normal scale of charges. These charges, 

which include breakfast, are very moderate 
and there is a substantial benefit in price for 
ed rooms. Our visitors know what 
they have to pay—we are One Price hotels. 
Our efforts are always directed to keeping 
down and the quality of our service 


2 


made on us during this busy season. 
urants provide a variety in service 
tO meet miost pockets, and we are 
t the many who visit them for the 
will be impressed by the marked 
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THOMPSON BROS. 
(BILSTON) 


IMPROVED TURNOVER AND PROFITS 
MR H. J. THOMPSON’S SPEECH 


The f--ty-seventh annual general meeting 
of Thompson Bros. (Bilston) Limited was 
held on December 17th at the registered 
office, Bradley Engineering Works, Bilston, 
~Mr Howard J. Thompson, MIMechE (chair- 
man and managing director), presiding. 


Mr H. Sargent (director and secretary) 
read the notice convening the meeting and a 
representative of Messrs Southerns & Carter 
read the report of the auditors. 


The chairman said: Ladies and gentlemen, 
I am pleased to be able to report an improve- 
ment in our trading profit for the year 1952, 
which has resulted in a profit of £221,180, 
and after deducting directors’ remuneration 
and fees, pension scheme contributions, 
depreciation and taxation, totalling £145,299, 
there remains a balance of £75,881. To this 
must be added the balance brought forward 
last year of £51,064, leaving an amount avail- 
able for appropriations of £126,945. The 
amount set aside for taxation this year is 
£99,000 against £62,000 last year, being 
£23,119 more than our net profit. 


The increased profit this year is the result 
of an increased turnover, and the benefits 
derived from the expense incurred last year 
in the development of new and improved 
types of products. Our reserves have been 
further strengthened by the retention out of 
profits this year of no:less than £53,264, and 
reserves and unappropriated profit have now 
reached the substantial total of £369,368. 
Your directors propose to repeat the dividend 
of 174 per cent for the year by paying a 
final dividend of 74 per cent and a bonus of 
5 per cent (both less income tax). 


PROVISION OF FURTHER FINANCE 


Although the financial position is very 
strong, current assets exceed current liabilities 
by £586,680, the demands on the company’s 
reserves to finance extensions to buildings 
and plant, and to secure supplies of raw 
materials rendered necessary in order to 
discharge a greatly increased turnover, have 
necessitated our calling upon our shareholders 
to provide us with increased funds. 


An offer of 318,596 ordinary shares of 5s, 
each at 10s. 3d. each was therefore made in 
October last, and was largely oversubscribed. 
This has provided the company with a 
further £160,000 cash which will be a great 
help in dealing-with the increase in output 
anticipated during the current year. 


As stated in the documents circulated in 
connection with the new issue, a resolution 
will be submitted at the annual general meet- 
ing converting such shares_into. stock, and 
further resolutions will be proposed :to con- 
vert all further ordinary shares automatically 
into stock as and when the same are fully 


paid up and to increase the nominal capital 


of the company to £500,000 by the creation. 


of a further 600,000 unissued ordinary shares 


pf Ss. each. There is no present intention of 


issuing any of these shares but the directors 
consider that it is advisable to have a reserve 
of unissued ordinary capital. 


CURRENT YEAR’S PROSPECTS 


The first four months of the new year 
show an increase over the same period last 
year of more than 30 per cent. Orders on 
hand for defence and civilian works are a 
record for peace time, and further demands 
are being made. Materials although difficult 
to obtain, are easier than they were last year. 
These orders should enable us to be fully 
employed in the coming year. 


A considerable amount of new plant has 
been installed during the year and new build- 
ings are also being erected to enable us to 
meet the increasing demands for home and 
abroad of our various products. 


Research and development of new projects, 
a policy of our company, are still being 
carried out. 

Providing no unforeseen difficulties arise 
I anticipate we shall be able to report a very 
successful trading result mext year. 

My son, Mr P. H. Thompson has. joined 
in the service of the compan 
fourth generation of the Thom 


In conclusion, I wish to 
thanks for the valuable ae 
tion of Mr J. W. Meredith, ass 
ing director, and to Mr EL. Sarge 
and director, and to all our m 
and workpeople, who have ov: 
difficulties to enable us to show 
ment in our year’s work, 


The report and accounts vy 
and the final ordinary stock di 
per cent and bonus of 5 per cen 
per cent for the year, was app: 

The retiring director, Mg J. ' 
AMIMechE, was re-elected. 

The resolutions fof tor 
ordinary shares into stock and i 
nominal capital of the ‘co: 
approved, 





MALAYALA! 
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TRADING OR ESTABLISHING 
CANADA or the WEST INDIES? 


trading with or contemplating establishing a plant 
- in the West Indies, we can be of help to you. 


hrough 345 branches across Canada and 23 in the West Indies, 
an provide information on business conditions, exchange 
ulations. exports and thé establishing of branch plants. 


our enquiries will receive prompt and courteous attention. 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


108, Old Broad Street. London, E.C.2 
Ftublished in Canada in \832 with limited liability. 









Branches throughout 


SCOTLAND 


1825 


Head Office 


EDINBURGH 


ESTD 





LONDON OFFICES: 37, Nicholas Lane, —.C.4; and 
18/20, Regent. Street, Piccadilly Circus, W.1. 
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ELL - ESTABLISHED JUTE COMPANY requires chief 
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I lases Of accountancy, costs; standards, budgetary work, 
stustallations and auditing, and have already proved himself 
.. a counting executive for some Unfted Kingdom industrial 
_ Residence Calcutta, prospects good, salary commensurate 
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NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Incerporated in Egypt 
Liability of Members is Limttec 


Head Office - - - CAIRO 


Commercia! Register Mo. 1 Cairo 


FULLY PAID CAPITAL - - £€.3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - - - £€.3,000,000 


. London Office : 
6 & 7 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C.4 


Branches in all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 





UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 


TRINITY COLLEGE 
OFFICIAL FELLOWSHIP OR LECTURERSHIP 3 

The President and Feilows propose to elect either an Official 
Fellow, or a Lecturer, to have charge of the teaching of Economics 
in the college. The person appointed will be required to take up 
his duties in Michaelmas Term 1953, or earlier by arrangement. The 
stipend to the fellow of lecturer will vary according to age and 
experience; if a fellow is appointed his stipend will be not less 
than £600 per atinum, in addition to rooms in college and dining 
allowance. 

Applications should be addressed to the President not later than 
January 14, 1953, with a full statement of qualifications and a 
testimonial given for the purpose, together with the names of two 


referees, 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
LEON FELLOWSHIP 

Applications are invited for the Leon Fellowship for Research 
(preferably in the flelds of Economics or Education) for the Session 
1953-54. he Fellowship is of the value of not less than £500 a year, 
and is tenable in the first instance for one year. It is not essential 
that candidates should be members of a University, but they are 
expected to put forward a programme of research of an advanced 
character a to produce evidence that they can carry it out. Selected 
eandidates will be required to attend for interview.—Further par- 
ticulars should be obtained from the Academic Registrar, University 
of London, Senate House, London, W.C.1, and applications for the 
Feliowship must be received not later than February 1, 1953. 


THE WEST OF SCOTLAND AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE — 


POST OF PRINCIPAL 

The Governors invite applications for the post of PRINCIPAL, 
to be rendered vacant in May, 1953, by the retiral of Principal John 
Kirkwood, O.B.E., who has attained the age limit. 

Applicants, who should be graduates of a University within the 
British Empire, and preferably under 50 years of age, should possess 
a sound knowledge of agriculture and have had wide experience in 
the _crenngatioe of agricultural education, research and advisory 
work. 

The salary offered is £1,950 per annum plus pay addition £100. 

Conditions of the appointment are obtainable from the undersigned, 
ho whom applications should be lodged, not later than January 16, 

wd. 

6 Blythswood Square, N, B. BAIN, 

Glasgow, C.2,  _ a Secretary. 
BURTON MANOR COLLEGE 
BURTON, WIRRAL, CHESHIRE 
The following residential courses are of special interest to 
Industrial Management. 
Course 343. January 11th-23rd 
The Art of Communication. 
351 January 15th-20th 
Does It Follow? A Course in Clear Thinking. 
353 February 22nd/March 6th, and April 26th/May ist 
The Nature of Management. 
(Explanatory leaflet available on request.) 

Details of these and other Industrial and General Interest Courses 
za be obtained from: 

e Warden, Burton Manor College, Burton in Wirral, Cheshire. 


(JA.3076) A. Soa te oe eet area fee ed eee 
MARKET RESEARCH 

Applications are invited from men or women for a senior appoint- 
ment which will involve the continuous study of markets as a basis 
for forecasting future levels of activity. The essential qualifications 
are a first or second class honeurs degree in Economics, at least 5 
years’ experience in some branch of practical Economic Research: 
preference being given to candidates who have some knowledge of 
textiles. The successful candidate will be on the Company's perma- 
nent staff; the position is pensionable and will carry a commensurate 
pair: Complete details of education and experience should be sent 
to the Personnel Manager, British Nylon Spinners Limited, 
Pontypool, Mon, : if 
i iyo Renold and Coventry Chain Company Limited require an 

individual for the Economic Survey and Central Statistics Depart- 

ment at Macclesfield. Candidates should be 25/35 years of age, 
University degree in Economics and/or statistics desirable, experi- 
ence in industry esseatial.—- reerenlone stating date of birth and 
giving full details of qualifications and experience should be 
addressed to Employment rtment, Renold Works, Didsbury, and 
quote the reference No. A4. 

fg SRT Any TO EXPORT MANAGER required.—Minimum of six 
4 ‘years’ os experience, some of which at executive level in 
export work. Preference given to experience in export of radio and 
electrical products. Minimum age 30. Permanent ee: Pension 
Se a. lary according to age and experience. Peete 
Apply in writing to Personnel Manager, Burndept/Vidor Ltd., Erith, 

ent. 
A. (HONS.), Ph.D., 38, excellent scholastic, army and sporting 


er S progressive situation with lar or isation. 
h preferred.—Box 135. - wl 
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THOMPSON BROS. 
(BILSTON) 


IMPROVED TURNOVER AND PROFITS 
MR H, J. THOMPSON’S SPEECH 


The f--ty-seventh annual general meeting 
of Thompson Bros, (Bilston) Limited was 
held on December 17th at the registered 
office, Bradley Engineering Works, Bilston, 
~Mr Howard J. Thompson, MIMechE (chair- 
man and managing director), presiding. 


Mr H. Sargent (director and secretary) 
read the notice convening the meeting and a 
representative of Messrs Southerns & Carter 
read the report of the auditors. 


The chairman said: Ladies and gentlemen, 
I am pleased to be able to report an improve- 
ment in our trading profit for the year 1952, 
which has resulted in a profit of £221,180, 
and after deducting directors’ remuneration 
and fees, pension scheme contributions, 
depreciation and taxation, totalling £145,299, 
there remains a balance of £75,881. To this 
must be. added the balance brought forward 
last year of £51,064, leaving ah amount avail- 
able for appropriations of £126,945. The 
amount set aside for taxation this year is 
£99,000 against £62,000 last year, being 
£23,119 more than our net profit. 


The increased profit this year is the result 
of am increased turnover, and the benefits 
derived from the expense incurred last year 
in the development of new and improved 
types of products. Our reserves have been 
further strengthened by the retention out of 
profits this year of no: less than £53,264, and 
reserves and unappropriated profit have now 
reached the substantial total of £369,368. 
Your directors propose to repeat the dividend 
of 174 per cent for the year by paying a 
final dividend of 74 per cent and a bonus of 
5 per cent (both less income tax). 


PROVISION OF FURTHER FINANCE 


Although the financial position is very 
strong, Current assets exceed current liabilities 
by £586,680, the demands on the company’s 
reserves to finance extensions to buildings 
and plant, and to secure supplies of raw 
materials rendered necessary in order to 
discharge a greatly increased turnover, have 
necessitated our calling upon our shareholders 
to provide us with increased funds, 

An offer of 318,596 ordinary shares of 5s. 
each at 10s. 3d. each was therefore made in 
October last, and was largely oversubscribed. 
This has provided the company with a 
further £160,000 cash which will be a great 
help in dealing~with the increase in output 
anticipated during the current year. 


As stated in the documents circulated in 
connection with the new issue, a resolution 
will be submitted at the annual general meet- 
ing converting such shares into. stock, and 
further resolutions will be proposed: to con- 
vert all further ordinary shares automatically 
into stock as and when the same are fully 
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( ARAMASTIC is an acid- and oil-resisting asphalt suitable for 
J ' Floorings made from Oaramastic 
withstand action of oils and acids such as bleach solution used in 
ee mills, over long periods, and in temperatures up to 50 

entigrade, Oaramastic has stood up to tests under working 


flooring and other coverings. 


degrees 
conditions lasting 18 months. 


The salary offered will be commensurate wit 


the successful candidate, but it will not be less than £2,000 per annum, 


—Applications should be add 


qualified and experienced person 


expanding company in the fine doouear field. Ap lications 


treated in strict confidenc 
and career to date.—Box 136. 


Enquiries are invited for exploitation 
of formula (provisional patent) in Great Britain —Apply Daniel 
O’Rorke & Son, Solicitors, 29 Donegall Street, Belfast. 


res. JUTE MANUFACTURING COMPANY requires an 
accountant, not older than 35, fer its organisation in Calcutta. 


ressed in the first instance to Box No. 
6388, c/o Charles Barker & Sons Ltd., 31 Budge Row, London, E.C.4. 


N important position as Secretary Accountint is open to suitably 


paid up and to increase the nominal capital 


of the company to £500,000 by the creation. 


of a further 600,000 unissued ordinary shares 


pf 5s. each. There is no present intention of 


issuing any of these shares but the directors 
consider that it is advisable to have a reserve 
of unissued ordinary capital. 


CURRENT YEAR’S PROSPECTS 


The first four months of the new year 
show an increase over the same period last 
year of more than 30 per cent. Orders on 
hand for defence and civilian works are a 
record for peace time, and further demands 
are being made. Materials although difficult 
to obtain, are easier than they were last year. 
These orders should enable us to be fully 
employed in the coming year. 


A considerable amount of new plant has 
been installed during the year and new build- 
ings are also being erected to enable us to 
meet the increasing demands for home and 
abroad of our various products. 


Research and development of new projects, 
a policy of our company, are still being 
carried out. 


Providing no unforeseen difficulties arise 
I anticipate we shall be able to report a very 
successful trading result next year. 


My son, Mr P. H. Thompson has joined 
in the service of the company, being the 
fourth generation of the Thompson family. 


In conclusion, I wish to express my sincere 
thanks for the valuable work and co-opera- 
tion of Mr J. W. Meredith, assistant manag- 
ing director, and to Mr H. Sargent, secretary 
and director, and to all our managers, staff 
and workpeople, who have overcome many 
difficulties to enable us to show the improve- 
ment in our year’s work. 

The report and accounts were adopted 
and the final ordinary stock dividend of 74 
per cent and bonus of 5 per cent, making 174 
per cent for the year, was approved, 

The retiring director, Mr J. W. Meredith, 
AMIMechE, was re-elected. 

The resolutions for converting the 
ordinary shares into stock and increasing the 
nominal capital of the company were 
approved. 


MALAYALAM 
PLANTATIONS 


RECORD YIELDS 


The thirty-first annual general meeting of 
Malayalam Plantations Limited was held on 
December 1lth in London, Mr J. A. Clubb, 
presiding. 


_ The following is an extract from his address 
circulated with the report and accounts: 


_Our chairman, Mr H. W. Horner, is on a 
visit to the East. 


The total tea crop and the yield per acre 
of tea were both records for the company. 
The cost of production of tea was just over 
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financial year, owing to less favourable 
weather conditions, are, 794,374 Ib less than 
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J. W. GREEN LIMITED 


The fifty-fifth annual general meeting of 
J. W. Green Limited was held on December 
18th at Luton, Mr Bernard Dixon, chairman, 
presiding. The following are extracts from 
his statement : 


I am pleased to report that, for the year 
under review, each of the breweries in the 
Group has shown an increase in trade. Com- 
paratively rapid expansion has involved w 
in. a great deal of abnormal expenditure, 
This expenditure will, in due course, bear 
fruit through the greater efficiency that will 
result from the re-organisation which & 
designed to meet the changed circumstances, 


It will be recollected that the Group has 
béen spending heavily in bringing the proper- 
ties of newly acquired subsidiaries up to the 
standard of the parent company. Accord- 
ingly for the present, our expenditure on 
properties greatly exceeds that normully 
required for maintenance. 


The company’s development through the 
acquisition of various new subsidiaries hus 
been a marked feature in its recent affairs, 
Your Board is pursuing a carefully planned 
policy which is dadiened to meet the situation 


which will inevitably develop in the futur. 


Briefly, it is necessary that your companys | 


produsts should be well known over 4 wide 
area. 


The penal burden of taxation makes it diffi- 


cult to obtain any material benefit from 
creased trade. It will be noted that the 
ordinary dividend of 20 per cent 1s covered 
more than one and a half times. 
year £1,205,000 debenture stock was issued 
and £520,000 debenture stock was redeemed. 


This provides the funds to undertake furthet 7 


development. 
The report and accounts were adopted. 
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TRADING OR ESTABLISHING 
CANADA or the WEST INDIES? 


trading with or contemplating establishing a plant 


| cde - in the West Indies, we can be of help to you. 
| hrough 345 branches across Canada and 23 in the West Indies, 
| -an provide information on business conditions, exchange 


ylations, exports and thé establishing of branch plants. 


} our enquiries will receive prompt and courteous attention. 


| THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


108, Old Broad Street. London, E.C.2 


7 Established in Canada in (832 with limited liability 





Branches throughout 


SCOTLAND 


1825 


Head Office 


EDINBURGH 


ESTD 


LONDON OFFICES: 37, Nicholas Lane, E.C.4; and 
18/20, Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, W.1. 


Every description of Banking Service undertaken. 


. THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
ition invited for the post of Lecturer or Assistant 
brer in Economic Statistics, Salary scale for Lecturer: £500 x 
» £1,100 per annum, Salary of Assistant Lecturer not less than 
Membership of F.S.S.U. and Children’s Allowance 
sclary of Lecturer according to qualifications and 
ence 7 
ation suld be sent not later than January 20, 1953, to the 
The University, Manchester, 13, from whom further 
rulars and forms of application may be obtained. 
UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN 
CTURESHIP IN LAW, Applications are invited for the post 
) clurer in Law. Salary £1,100 x £50 to £1,300 per annum, accord- 


0 experiet and qualifications, with F.S.S.U.. and children’s 
ances proportion of removal expenses. ‘ 
Lect , whe should .be versed in the law of Scotland, will 


sponsible primarily for the teaching of International Law and 
tually) Comparative Law. 
ication hould reach the Secretary to the University (from 
i forms of application and conditions of appointment may be 
ned) not later than March 9, 1953. 
p University, Aberdeen, W. S. ANGUS, Secretary. 
ULSTER FARMERS’ UNION 
Applications are invited for the position of 
EXECUTIVE OFFICER ~— 
duties, under the direction of the General Secretary, will be 
nh connection with the establishment and operation of Agricul- 
Marketing Schemes, and statistical an economic studies 
rning N. Ireland agriculture. 
» person appointed will require to have a University degree in 
and a knowledge of economics and/or accountancy. An 
ultural kground a desirable, asset, but not essential. 
bject to qualifications and experience the salary will be £1,000— 
a £1,250 and the upper age limit will be 40. 
ther particulars available from The General Secretary, Ulster 
ers’ { n, 18 Donegall Square East, Belfast, to whom all 
3, W th references, must be sent not later than Saturday, 


CITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
fein ASSISTANT STATISTICIAN 
piicalions are invited for the appointment of an Assistant (male 
Be e Central Statistical Office of the Town Clerk's Depart- 
ites should have a University Degree in Science, Mathe- 
nomics. Experience of research involving the analysis 
: rpre‘ation of maas data will be an advantage. The appoint- 
: Wil! be tor a pertod of twelve months in the first instance. 
vy A.P.T. IV (#555—£15—£600). Applications giving age, where 
med is of degrees, diplomas, etc., particulars of any pre- 
tions, including details of statistical training and 
(h names of three referees to the Town Clerk, Room 
tiouse, Birmingham, 1, not later than January 3, 1953. 
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i *xperience, to Box 134. 

| ARIAL STUDENT, working for Part I, age not exceeding 
4 : Mauired for Actuarial Department.—Applications in writing 
| ance weet, and Actuary, Medical Sickness Annuity and Life 
, Society Limited, 7 Cavendish Square, W.1. 
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NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Incerporated in Egyp 
Liability of Members is Limtiec 


Head Office - - - CAIRO 


Commercial! Register No. 1 Cairo 


FULLY PAID CAPITAL - - ££.3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - - - £6,3,000,000 


' London Office ; 
6 & 7 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C.4 


Branches in all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 


TRINITY COLLEGE 
OFFICIAL FELLOWSHIP OR LECTURERSHIP 

The President and Fellows propose to elect either an Official 
Fellow, or a Lecturer, to have charge of the teaching of Economics 
in the college. The person appointed will be required to take up 
his duties in Michaelmas Term 1953, or earlier by arrangement. The 
stipend to the fellow of lecturer will vary according to age and 
experience: if’a fellow is appointed his stipend will be not less 
than £600 per arinum, in addition to rooms in college and dining 
allowance. 

Applications should be addressed to the President not later than 
January 14, 19538, with a full statement of qualifications and a 
testimonial given for the purpose, together with the names of two 


referees, 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
LEON FELLOWSHIP 

Applications are invited for the Leon Fellowship for- Research 
(preferably in the flelds of Economics or Education) for the Session 
1958-54. The Fellowship is of the value of not less than £500 a year, 
and is tenable in the first instance for one year. It is not essential 
that candidates should be members of a University,. but they are 
expected to put forward a programme of research of an advanced 
character and to produce evidence that they can carry it out. Selected 
candidates will be required to attend for interview.—Further par- 
ticulars should be obtained from the Academic Registrar, University 
of London, Senate House, London, W.C.1, and applications for the 
Fellowship must be received not later than February 1, 1953. 


THE WEST OF SCOTLAND AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE | 


POST OF PRINCIPAL 

The Governors invite applications for the post of PRINCIPAL, 
to be rendered vacant in May, 1953, by the retiral of Principal John 
Kirkwood, O.B.E., who has attained the age limit. 

Applicants, who should be graduates of a University within the 
British Empire, and preferably under 50 years of age. should possess 
a sound knowledge of agriculture and have had wide experience in 
the orate of agricultural education, research and advisory 
work. 

The salary offered is £1,950 per annum plus pay addition £100. 

Conditions of the appointment are obtainable from the undersigned, 
— whom applications should be lodged, not later than January 16, 
1953. 

6 Blythswood Square, N, B. BAIN, 

Glasgow, C.2. Secretary. _ 


BURTON MANOR COLLEGE 


BURTON, WIRRAL, CHESHIRE 
The following residential courses are of special interest to 
Industrial Management. 
Course 343 anuary 11th-23rd 
The Art of Communication. 
351 January 15th-20th 
Does It Follow? A Course in Clear Thinking. 
353 February 22nd/March 6th, and April 26th/ May ist 
The Nature of Management. 
(Explanatory leaflet available on request.) 
Details of these and other Industrial and Genera! Interest Courses 
may be obtaimed from: 
he Warden, Burton Manor College, Burton in Wirral, Cheshire. 


(JA.3076) A. > 
MARKET RESEARCH 

Applications are invited from men or women for a senior appoint- 
ment which will involve the continuous study of markets as a basis 
for forecasting future levels of activity. The essential qualifications 
are a first or second class honours degree in Economics, at least 5 
years’ experience in some branch of practical Economic Research: 
preference being given to candidates who have some knowledge of 
textiles. The successful candidate will be on the Company's perma- 
nent staff; the position is pensionable and will carry a commensurate 
salary. Complete details of education and experience should be sent 
to the Personnel Manager, British Nylon Spinners Limited, 
Pontypool, Mon. : 
TYHE Renold and Coventry Chain Company Limited require an 

individual for the Economic Survey and Central Statistics Depart- 
ment at Macclesfield. Candidates should be 25/35 years of age, 
University degree in Economics and/or statistics desirable, experi- 
ence in industry essential.--Applications stating date ef birth and 
giving full details of qualifications and experience should be 
addressed to Employment partment, Renold orks, Didsbury, and 
quote the reference No. A4. 
jeer see TO. EXPORT MANAGER required.—Minimum of six 
4+ years’ paotene experience, some of which at executive level in 
export work. Preference given to experience in export of radio and 
electrical products. Minimum age 30. Permanent ition; Pension 
Scheme. lary according to — and experience. Bod rospects.— 
Apply in writing to Personnel Manager, td., Erith, 

ent. 

A. (HONS,), Ph.D., 38, excellent scholastic, army'and sporting 

« records, seeks progressive situation with large organisation. 

Research preferred.—Box 135. 


Published weckly by Tue Economist Newspaper, Ltp., 
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THE ECONOM!,s 1. Deceatber 2, % 


IN DEFENCE OP THE REALM... Nuw: 


COP A Sthups | 









Alone 
through 


the 





Vision “ 


Barrier 


In the vast arena of tomorrow's sky battles, a pilot’s eye will be too slow an instrument to 
chart the onrush of an enemy aircraft, closing with him at supersonic speed. Radar ** sight © 
alone can do that job, Yet, in a streamlined, already burdened jet, where can further space 
be found to house such bulky and delicate equipment as complex radar and radar aerials ? 
Here is a n¢w barrier . . . the Vision Barrier . .. . which the Gloster Javelin alone of all 
modern types has overcome to complete satisfaction. Within the Javelin’s smooth Delta enve! 
is found room not only for-extra fuel, guns, engines, undercarriage . . . but for the 

all important radar that will make the difference between miss and kill, escape or intercept! 
Little wonder that the Javelin, brilliantly designed and developed by Gloster with the aid o! 
Hawker Siddeley Group Delta research, is super priority for the R.A.F. Another outstanding 
example of that leadership in ‘* Jettery ’’ which Hawker Siddeley Group has won for 


Britain belore the whole world, 


‘ 


Hawker Siddeley Group 


PIONEER... AND WORLD LEADER IN AVIATION 


Group Head Offices: 18 St. James’s Square, London, $.W.1. A.V. ROE, GLOSTER, 
ARMSTRONG WHITWORTH, HAWKER, AVRO CANADA, ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY, HAWKSLEY, 
BROCKWORTH ENGINEERING, AIR SERVICE TRAINING AND HIGH DUTY ALLOYS. 





